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(Patent pending on application of flat plates, 
Also Construction) 


Moore & White Flat Plate Rotary Screens 


Produce Clean Paper 


Prevent Lumps 


Give Maximum Capacity 


Complete Information on Request 


THE MOORE & WHITE COMPANY 


SINCE. 1885 
Makers of Dependable Paper Mill Machinery 


No, Philadelphia Station, Penna R. R., PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
Canadian Builders New England Representative 


| Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. Gilbert Howe Gleason 
| Port Arthur, Ont., Canada Nottingham Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Measured Units of Liquid Chlorine 


CCURATE loading of containers is probably more important with 
A Liquid Chlorine than with any other industrial chemical. Approxi- 
mate net weights are not sufficient; they should be such that each container 
may act as a measured unit of Liquid Chlorine. 





Accuracy of this sort is the keynote in the design and operation of the 
Mathieson Multi-Unit Tank Car. It is the basic feature by reason of which 
this car assures the maximum of safety, economy and convenience in the 
transportation and use of Liquid Chorine. 


Each of the fifteen one-ton containers is refilled at our Works while 
being individualy weighed on a Toledo Scale. To make doubly sure of the 
accuracy of the contents, all containers are allowed to stand for 24 hours after 
filling, until the Liquid Chlorine has adjusted itself to atmospheric tempera- 
ture. The weights are then re-checked before thhe containers are returned 
to the Multi-Unit Car. 


Users of the Mathieson Multi-Unit Tank Car are assured of an even 
fifteen tons in each carload, each ton container a measured unit of Liquid 
Chlorine, with none of the hazard due to possible overloading and with no 
shortages or uncertainty as to the quantity of material received or on hand. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI 


25 WEST 43" STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 











{ Deal Direct with 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
Liquid Chlorine-Caustic Soda 
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you buy or use nickel in any form—you should know and be 
“ familiar with the advantages of American 99 and Mond 70. 
American 99 is a pure malleable nickel—free from cobalt—that can 
be drawn, spun, cast or rolled in any form,—a metal that lends itself 
to many uses in many industries. 
Mond 70 Alloy—a comparatively new name in the field—but one of 
the outstanding successes in corrosion and acid resisting metals— 
uniform and dependable throughout. 
Tell us your requirements and let our engineers co-operate with 
you. 
Descriptive booklets on both Mond 70 and American 99 will be 
mailed on request. 


AMERICAN NICKEL CORPORATION 


CLEARFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA 


Exclusive American Representatives for the Mond Nickel Company, Ltd. 
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SCHOPPER 


Heiress STANDARD PAPER TESTERS 








Sm 














Rapid Strength and Stretch Tester 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 1-100 | | 


FOREIGN PAPER MILLS, Inc. 


Sole Agents 72 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 
Warehouses: NEW YORK----MONTREAL ‘ 
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Investigate 
Sectional Drive 


Before you form a judgment of the merits of sec- 
tional paper machine drive, make a careful inves- 


tigation of the Westinghouse drive. 
You will find these things: 


—that every Westinghouse installation 
has been successful in operation; 


—that every user of the Westinghouse 
drive is highly satisfied with the results 
obtained ; 

—that Westinghouse has held to a basic 
principle of speed regulation and that 
this principle has been proved sound by 
consistently good results; 


—that the changes in the Westinghouse 
drive have been refinements and im- 
provements, not departures from the 
original principle. 

Look into it. Our nearest district office will give 
you complete information upon request. 
yes Electric & Manufacturing Company 


Ww 

East Pi Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foreign Countries 


?whouse 


X79761 
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REED-SPAFFORD 


Pulp Screen 


votre POWER cos: vou 
unease? PQ)WER cx con 
ae POWER ..22 


VERY VERY 
LARGE LIMITED 
CAPACITY FLOOR SPACE 


OFFERED ONLY AFTER MANY MONTHS OF CAREFUL DEVELOPMENT 




































Improved Paper Machinery 
Company, Nashua, N. H., U.S.A. 
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cuts Produc- 
tion Costs 




















HE work of efficiently lubricating the wheels of industry is essentially the work of experts. Efficient 
lubrication is vitally important, as every engineer well knows, and if any plant is to operate at 
highest efficiency each machine in it must be properly lubricated. 





It is necessary to know not only the lubrication requirements peculiar to each machine, the speed 
at which it operates, pressure and heat encountered and many other conditions, but to know also the 
properties and characteristics of the different oils and greases to insure proper and efficient lubrication. 


Few engineers can devote enough time to the study of lubrication to insure this result. Fortunately 
it is not necessary for them to attempt it, for the technical staff maintained by this company is always 
at their disposal. Our lubricating engineers will study the particular requirements of each unit in 
your plant, then recommend the particular lubricant to take care of its requirements. 


Standard Oils and Greases 


are always uniform. The line is a full one and in it are lubricants which will meet the exacting needs 
of each particular bearing. It is the work of our lubricating engineers, who know these lubricants, to 
see that each is used in the proper place, the proper quantity and the proper manner. 


By making a study of the equipment and operating conditions in your plant they will be able to 
recommend the lubricants which will bring about more economical operation. Their service is rendered 


free of charge and places you under no obligation. 


It evidences good judgment to avail yourself of this service which 
we have provided for you. Phone or wire our nearest branch today. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


GNDIANA) 


General Offices: 910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Toledo automatic accuracy in a paper mill. 


Toledo Scales are used for automatic weighing, com- 
puting, counting, mailing, checking, packing, shipping 
and special purposes in stores, offices, shipping-rooms, 
factories, mills, and warehouses ; scales to weigh every- 
thing from an ounce of spice to thirty tons of steel. 


Wikeinkaas You Have A Measurement Problem 





Y the use of Toledo Industrial Scales not only 

usual weighing, but also many operations not 
ordinarily considered as weighing are brought 
under control of the oldest and most accurate 
method of measurement—the balancing of weight 
against weight. 


Having solved the problem of making the balanc- 
ing of weight against weight an automatic opera- 
tion, and having freed this operation from human 
and mechanical error, Toledo Scale Engineers then 
applied the scale not only to all forms of weighing, 
but also to determining the horse power of motors, 
the yardage of textiles, the uniformity of con- 
tinuous sheet products, the tension of springs, and 
the counting of parts, to innumerable problems of 
industrial management,—and indicating the result 
on a plain-figured dial. 


So successfully is automatic accuracy built into 
Toledo Scales that wherever they are used the lack 
of clerical help to handle the important transaction 
of weighing is no longer a handicap. 

Toledo Scales enable the manufacturer of paper 
and paper products to put asfomatic accuracy into 
measurement operations at every point in the plant 
where measurement figures are produced or wanted 
for production-control or for bookkeeping purposes. 
They guarantee uniformity to the closest tolerance 
and safeguard the smallest profit. 

The almost unlimited adaptability of Toledo In- 
dustrial Scales makes them applicable to intricate 
measurement and production-control problems. 

To modernize your weighing operations the first 
step is an investigation by Toledo Scale Engineers. 
This costs you nothing; it may save you much. 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited, Windsor, Ont. 
Manufacturers of Automatic Scales for Every Purpose 
Service Stations in 106 Cities in the United States and Canada 


TOLEDO 


NO SPRIN G‘:S 








SCALES 


HONEST WEIGHT 











Goodrich Press Roll Cover- 
ings are revolutionizing press 
roll practice... 


This is a fact. It is proven day after day by the 
strongest kind of endorsements from users who 
are obtaining superior results from Goodrich 
Rolls. They speak for themselves: 


“Added almost % to life of first press felt — more uni- 
form drying.” ...“‘Shut downs from breaks on machine 
reduced 50%.” ... “Felt saving 25% to 50%. Felt wash- 
ing cut down 50%. Water removal same. Felt marks 
eliminated.” . . . “Saving $1000 a month on six cylinder 
board machines.” . . . “Additional felt life on one roll 
saved $30.00 a month.” . . . “Goodrich soft press roll in 
service one year and three months and never reground.” 
It will pay you to give these Goodrich Rolls a 
thorough trial. Send us your cores for recovering. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1870 Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich 


High SpeedoNews vxess sors 


“BEST IN THE LONG RUN” 
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Goodrich Rubber Goods 
for 
Pulp and Paper Mills 


Goodrich 1788—A belt with 
less “‘stretch” for severe drives. 
Commander Belt: A standard 
of excellence for general paper 
pret rene apa sapecr 
Conveyor Belting — for coal, 
Hee onlhages «Sablon 


**Commander” Screen Dia- 
Aprons. 


ae Speed News” Press 
Rolls—Three densities. Rub- 
ber Covered Felt Carrier Rolls. 
Couch Rolls for Fourdrinier 
and Cylinder Machines. Rub- 
ber Covered Breast Rolls, 
Gumming Rolls, Inking Rolls, 
Sizing Rolls, Smoothing Rolls, 
Squeezing Rolls, Waxing 
Rolls, Wringer Rolls. 


“Brown”? Water Hose—for 
Paper machine wash-up, bear- 
and blow-pits. 
Goodrich Steam Hose. 
“Commander” Air Hose. 
Acid Hose, Boiler Wash-out 
Hose, Chemical Hose, Oil 
Hose, Oxyacetylene Welding 
Hose, Suction Hose, Vacuum 
Hose, Tubing. Fire Protec- 
tion Hose. 


“Superheat”’ Asbestos Sheet 
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The Hesitant Paper Market 


es ES, we have a Hesitant Paper Market with us today!” The various paper trade ex- 
changes tell of “spotty” business. Five mill managers out of every ten say that “busi- 
ness has no pep.” Sales managers of various paper corporations testify to the fact that 
they are working hard but there is no “snap” to business. And yet the volume of general busi- 
ness is large, as is shown by the record carloadings for the month of February. 

The steel industry, that indubitable barometer of trade, is doing peak business. The bank 
clearances are way ahead of those for the corresponding month a year ago. The farmers and 
producers of foodstuffs have not seen such prices since the war. Wheat vacillating between 
$1.80 and $2.05—corn up to $1.30 per bushel—hogs up $14.00 per cwt. Transportation in ex- 
cellent condition—the railroads making money and declaring dividends—plenty of cars—plenty 
of engines—an open winter—unrestricted traffic—raw materials plentiful at stabilized prices 
—labor contented—drawing big wages—plenty of work for the majority—and fuel and power 
in abundance. 

“Then, why,” says the commodity producer, “should we have a ‘spotty, pepless, snapless’ 
market?” The manufacturers are clearly puzzled over the situation. Now there must be a 
cause for it. We go to the ultimate consumer and ask him these questions: 

“Are you using paper?” 

“Yes,” he answers. 

“Are you placing orders for future delivery?” The answer invariably is “No.” 

“Then, why don’t you place your order for round lots of paper for 30-60 day shipment?” 
asks the interviewer. 

“Because there is no necessity therefor; we can get all the paper we want, at any time 
we want, at our regular prices.” There is the solution of the puzzle! Due to the fact that all 
consumers of paper are well informed as to the condition surrounding the industry, which 
information has come to them through the various economic agencies and associations which 
gather statistics weekly, the buyers of paper know that in every line large stocks of paper 
are now at the mills. They further know that the transportation conditions are above par; 
that you can give an order to a jobber or mill today and the goods will be shipped tomorrow 
or with the least possible delay. What the consumer needs next week, he buys this week; he 
cuts down the amount of his money invested, makes rapid turn-overs; and is convinced that 
this is the way in which he should conduct his business. The fact is that the consumers of 
paper have no stocks, and the jobbers who handle paper, taking their cue from the attitude of 
the consumers, will not stock up, as they should. 

The economic and conservative wave that has swept the country is in full force today. 
Cut out needless expense; cut off excessive inventories; buy in small amounts but more often 
is the procedure in the trade today, and it is this condition which is producing what has been 
called a “Hesitant Paper Market.” Buyers and consumers of paper are not hesitaht because 
they fear any slump in prices, are not hesitant about buying larger quantities because they 
have any fear of price declines, but because they know that supplies are ample and the distri- 
bution is rapid. 


This situation will obtain in the trade until some new factor, apparent to the consumer of ; 


paper, appears—which will jar him out of the rut of “hand to mouth” buying. Will such a 
factor appear? Any interruption in transportation service, any interference with the present 
delivery of raw materials, such as pulp from foreign countries, which we are needing badly, 
will be instantly reflected in the paper situation. Should a lock-out in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry in Sweden scheduled for the 16th of March, become effective, it would produce an im- 
mediately active market in America. 

Instead of Hesitant Buyers, we will behold Militant Buyers of Paper! It is a long road 
that has no turning. The paper industry has now had four years of poor business. A Better 
Era in the paper business is due now! 







































On This Newest 
” ™~* 


Features 


Extra large diameter ro- 
tating slip ring. 


Very heavy rotating bed 
and load rollers. The 
latter are removable from 
the top, without jacking 
up the superstructure. 





Free running, separately 
driven drums with outside 
band clutches. 


A high rope hitch on the 
boom hoisting mechanism. 


| Boom hoist worm gear 
runs in oil, making boom- 
ing with a load practical. 
A 150 pound pressure 
bo'ler. 


\ a 
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Improvements That Assure Bigger Output 


Brownhoist No. 4 Crane 


The mere announcement of a greatly im- 
proved product may not even arouse your 
curiosity. But when you know that this 
product is a machine that saves real time 
and money in thousands of plants, then 
wouldn’t you be interested? 


Some of the reasons why the improved 
No. 4 Brownhoist is a better crane are told 
here. Always a great favorite because of its 
speed and dependability, the new model has 
proved itself even faster, easier to operate, 
and if possible, more dependable. 


We believe this crane will prove of interest 
to you, and if there is any further information 
you would like, we will be glad to furnish it. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Pittsburgh, New York, New Orleans, San Francisco, London, Eng. 


BROWNHOIST 








HANDLING MACHINERY 





GoOooob MATERIAL 
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Legislation and Reforestation 


HE illustration herewith well describes what we 

may expect to have happen in future years if we 
continue to destroy our forests and do not replant 
new ones for posterity. 

There has been much said and written on the sub- 
ject of reforestation, and this publication from its 
inception has advocated to the men in this industry 
that the one big problem before them was the subject 
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a good idea but that he should not bear the burden. 
This seems to be the idea of every one who is using 
up the present forests ; he thinks some one else should 
plant trees, but why pick on him. 

The writer described in an article in our January 
issue conditions in the South and told of some won- 
derful possibilities in that section of this country for 
future lumbering and paper making activities, if 














Our Monument 


of reforestation—to furnish raw material for the 
future and for our sons. 

In talking to a prominent lumberman some time 
ago, the writer suggested that it might be a good 
plan in this country to have some such law as pre- 
vailed in certain European countries where it was 
necessary when one tree was cut down to plant an- 
other to take its place. This man’s reply was, “Why 
pick on us?” or, in other words, he thought it was 


Courtesy, The Chicago Tribune 


proper laws were made today to conserve the timber 
that is now there and to regrow new timber, but 
wants once again to point out the absolute necessity 
for proper laws along the lines of fire protection and 
land protection. 

While in the South, one gentleman said to the 
writer that the laws in many of the states in that 
section were written backward. For instance, if one 
man should have, say, ten thousand acres of land and 
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‘Broadcasting----- : 


AMERICAN MADE COTTON 
TRANSMISSION ROPE 









] &8 isnot dependent on foreign makers 
‘ee for his supply of cotton Trans- 

" mission Rope. It is being made 

in America for his needs by an Ameri- ; 

can manufacturer and it is now running | 

in many paper mills. 

The Lambeth Rope, backed by twenty-five years 


of rope manufacture has all the characteristic qual- 
ities of cotton rope for transmission of power. 





HE American Paper manufacturer | 





The American location adds further to the econo- 
mies. The rapid service we can render is obvious 
and you can reach us at any time. 


Complete drives can be installed for you' and | 
expert splicers furnished—all on short notice. | 

| 

| 

| 


| 
Its cost is lower. | 


Makers also of Egyptian Cotton Rope for Sheehan 
Carriers. 


| We will gladly figure on your requirements. 














| LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


New Bedford | ‘eT 
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and have it nicely fenced in, and his neighbor had a 
section of land and did not have it fenced at all, this 
neighbor could allow his cattle or hogs to roam over 
all of his land, and if they happened to break through 
the other man’s fences and destroyed the young 
trees on his land, the neighbor would not be liable, 
as it would be up to the other man to keep his fences 
intact so that nothing could get through. In the 
northern states, a land owner must keep his land 
fenced, or at least cannot allow cattle and hogs to run 
at large and destroy his neighbor’s property. It is 
stated that the bane of some of the southern land 
owners is the fact that their neighbors own hogs 
and these animals roam at will over their owner’s 
property as well as that of other people’s, and delight 
in digging down and eating the roots of young, long 
leaf pine trees. Therefore, it can easily be seen that 
there is little chance of growing anything with this 
kind of condition, and that it really would be useless 
for anybody to have a plan of reforesting if their 
neighbor’s stock could come in and destroy young 
trees as fast as they were planted. 

The South has tremendous possibilities and if the 
people of that section and the men in authority will 
only see that proper laws are passed, this will indeed 
be a land of promise for the paper manufacturer. 

The Liberty Magazine had a very enlightening 
editorial on this subject February 21, which we be- 
lieve covers the subject very thoroughly. We reprint 
it herewith: 

“In the days when Theodore Roosevelt was inspir- 
ing the thought of American people, the nation began 
to realize that it was expending some of its basic 
resources at a ruinous rate. Conspicuous among 
these resources were our forests and woodlands. 
Pioneer people on a continent like ours take the forest 
almost as an enemy. To them it is something to be 
overcome. It hides their savage foes. It occupies 
land which the plow would make productive. And, 
save for the prairies, America was so well wooded 
that, even when later generations had left behind 
this feeling of the pioneer with his passion for clear- 
ing, they took the forests for granted, while private 
enterprise exploited them without thought of the 
future. 

“Roosevelt and his group of conservationists 
awakened the nation to the danger of deforesta- 
tion. We were told what would happen if the great 
watersheds were denuded and our timber reserves 
wiped out. In consequence the Federal government 
took over forest lands for preservation, many of the 
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states followed, and the problem of reforestation be- 
came a conscious concern of the nation’s policy. 

“But the problem has not been solved. Far from 
it. Our trees are destroyed four times faster than 
we are producing them. Twenty years at the present 
rate of loss will leave us without timber. ‘The tim- 
ber famine,’ says the chief of the Federal Bureau 
of Forestry, Colonel Greeley, ‘is no longer a distant 
and theoretical danger; it is here.’ 

“The country’s need is so great and the problem 
has so many sides that all possible agencies are re- 
quired to deal with it, both public and private. The 
Federal government must help. The states must 
help. Private individuals and associations must help, 
especially private industry. 

“The government, national and state, must help 
because the vast forests on the mountain ranges and 
watersheds are necessary to protect the climatic con- 
ditions which make the country fertile. This is a 
duty which cannot be left entirely to private enter- 
prise, which has to consider profits and could not 
afford perhaps to give them as efficient protection as 
a public agency from fire hazards and other losses 
where the forests are remote and not very profitable, 
though important climatically. 

“Yet we must rely largely upon private interest 
and enterprise for regrowing our vanished or vanish- 
ing forests. We must make it worth while to grow 
trees on lands not suited for crops but capable of 
bearing trees. By wise tax exemptions and other 
aid where necessary, the raising of timber may be 
made profitable to the farmer and other land holders. 
A good form of long time investment for insurance 
companies, savings banks, and trustees could be cre- 
ated in timber holdings, properly safeguarded. 

“But before ways and means are fixed, a general 
policy should be laid down assigning to the various 
agencies relied upon—the Federal government, the 
states, the lumber and paper industries, farmers and 
land owners—their respective spheres of action. 
After this is done the methods of forestation, refor- 
estation, and commercial problems, the problems of 
production, marketing, and conservation may be 
taken up, and the financing, economics, and arbori- 
culture, fire and disease protection, etc., can be 
worked out without confusion within the frame of a 
comprehensive policy. 

“This is a basic problem of the nation, which we 
cannot afford to neglect, but which solved, as it can 
be solved, will bring a rich reward to all our people 


for all time.” 





Installation at plant of Champion 
Fibre Co., Canton, N. C. 


KOO] 


Rotary Vacuum Pumps for 
Vacuum Rolls, Flat Suction 
Boxes, Dryer Rolls and Heating 
Systems. 

Rotary Pumps for water, stock, 
oil and other liquids. 

Rotary Blowers for oil burners, 
agitation of liquids and pneu- 
matic conveying. 

Positive Displacement Meters for 
air, gases and liquids. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


It’s a Steady, Economical Performer! 


APER and Pulp Mill Engineers are naturally interested in a 
pump that is always ready for service and operates continuously 


and economically. 


The Roots Vacuum pump not only saves in power but saves in re- 
pairs. A lifetime of service is not unusual for this equipment. 


A most important point for engineers to consider is the fact that 
there is no wear on the case, as in other pumps, and hence no loss 
of power due to churning of water. 

Write for our illustrated bulletin No. P114 describing this 
equipment. 


The PHS EM.ROOTS CO. 


} oDErr. i's 
CONNERSVILLE, IND. 
cago Office New York Office 


Chi 
128 S.MichiganAve. Room808-120Liberty St 
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Processes Means to You 


OW that the influence of the chem- 
ist is paramount in the production 
of paper, it is interesting to note 

the increase in quality and the sav- 

ing of time and labor. 


Experiments under actual working 
conditions led chemists in paper 
mills to adopt Liquid Chlorine. 
The quality of paper hinges directly 
upon the efficacy of the bleaching 
process, and chemists proved for 
themselves the superior action of 
Liquid Chlorine. 


Liquid Chlorine solutions are stand- 
ard strength, there is 100% bleach- 
ing efficiency, and there is a profit- 


able absence of sludge wastes and 
disagreeable fumes. Also, time 
sheets show a marked decrease of 
labor costs, due to ease of handling 
and perfect control. These condi- 
tions give an appreciable boost to 
plant operations and profits. 


Your bleaching processes will show 
a marked improvement when you 
use E B G Liquid Chlorine. Now, 
before you forget it, send for your 
free copies of “Producing Bleach 
Liquor with Liquid Chlorine in the 
Pulp and Paper Mill,” and “Trans- 
portation of Liquid Chlorine in 15- 
ton Tank Cars.” 


CAUSTIC SODA 





nn 
Affiliated with Niagara Alkali Company | 


les Agents -Jo 


eph A. Turner Co 





Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of | LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, NY. 
Hain office 9 East 41= Street New York 


What Chemical Control of Bleaching 
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Shartle 


has developed a _ better 
roll which will hold the 
bars in place under the 
severest service. 


The bars can be replaced 
easier than with any 
known type of bandless 
rolls. 


Write us for information 


THE SHARTLE BROS. 
MACHINE COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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Other Link -Belt Products 


Elevators and Conveyors 
for all materials. 

Locomotive Cranes. 

Crawler Cranes. 

Electric Hoists. 

Portable Loaders. 

Skip Hoists. 

Screw Conveyors. 

Chain for Every Purpose. 

Transmission Machinery. 


Send for catalogs. 


PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. 


Li 


Chains and Spr 
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After this test— 
Link-Belt Sprockets run true 


wheel service—absolutely de- 


Cries service—and sprocket 
pend upon the relation of the 


sprocket wheel to the chain. Me- 
chanically speaking, this means that 
the wheel must correctly fit the chain 
to secure long-time, satisfactory serv- 
ice from both. 


When you buy poor-fitting wheels 
and try to make them run with 
standard chains you are using, 
you’re flying in the face of good 
practice. 


Link-Belt Sprocket Wheels are care- 


fully ground to fit the standard chain 
with which they are to work. After 
the wheels come to the first inspec- 
tors, who test for-certain-basic points 
of goodness—the final inspection and 
test takes place. A skilled mechanic 
fits the wheel to a chain of standard 
pitch. If there is the slightest im- 
perfection it is remedied. 


This painstaking hand-work guaran- 
tees you a product which will make 
your sprocket and chain money go a 
longer way. Look for this Trade 
———~< Mark. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmission Machinery 


CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 
Offices in Principal Cities 


INDIANAPOLIS, 200 S. Belmont Ave. 
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Standard Deckers 


with Walker Attachment 


(Patent Applied For) 





Our Deckers equipped with the Walker Attachment as 
shown in cut will increase your capacity 50% without re- 
quiring additional floor space, power and maintenance. 


One firm has ten machines so equipped, which saved the 
expense of building a new Decker room. 


Improvements in couch roll housings offer ready means 
for regulating consistency of stock. 


It is a big advance in Decker design. 
Write us today for further particulars. 
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Rogers and Special Wet Machines 


IMPROVED 4ND SIMPLIFIED 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE PRESS 
FOR CONVERTING CHEMICAL PULP INTO 
SHEETS 48% DRY 

25-35 TONS air-dry pulp per 24 hours. Built in 72” 
width, with patented pulp weakening and separat- 
ing device or our new automatic knife cut-off at- 
tachment. A real labor saver. 


FREIGHT CHARGES are greatly reduced. Savings on 
this item alone often pay for the machine in one year. 
All infringements will be vigorously prosecuted 
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A. D. Wood Machine 


Used as Pulp Thickeners, Savealls, Pulp Washers 
and Water Filters 


ADVANTAGES: 
Reduced Wire Costs No Couch Roll 
Enormous Capacity Minimum Repairs 


Only 2 H. P. Required No Doctor 
Works Automatically Requires No Attention 


OVER 150 MACHINES SOLD AND IN USE 


ee ee ee ee eee ae 
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Wells Undulating Knot and 


Sliver Screen 


Will bear closest investigation from every angle. 
It separates knots and slivers from all kinds of pulp 
efficiently, continuously, automatically with neg- 
ligible cost for operation and upkeep. Simple but 
rigid construction. Only best materials used. Op- 
eration in plain view. 


40 TONS DAILY CAPACITY, STANDARD 
SIZE. WRITE FOR BLUEPRINT AND 
FURTHER INFORMATION 
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PULP AND PAPER MILL MACHINERY 
GLENS FALLS MACHINE WORKS 





GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 


OUR LINE IS MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY 
THE NORTHERN FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., LTD., SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT. 
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Kenwood One Sided Board 


Felt Combination 


F. C. HUYCK & SONS 


KENWOOD MILLS, ALBANY, N. Y. 
KENWOOD MILLS LTD., ARNPRIOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 








Finish and Speed 


are two of the limiting factors in board pro- 
duction. BOTH influence ECONOMY. The 


known results in the rapid removal of water 


and the high degree of finish secured from the 


should interest Board Manufacturers. These 
results have meant greater production at conse- 
quent lower cost. 


Because of the fine finish given by Kenwood 
One Sided Bottoms and Tops, it is feasible un- 
der most board conditions to substitute an open 
Kenwood Press Felt for the usual Plate Felt on 
both second and third presses. The use of these 
open press felts with their better water-removal 
qualities still further speeds up production. 


The Kenwood salesman will tell you the possi- 
bilities of the complete Kenwood dress for 
board machines. 
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Swenson Reclaiming Machinery 


for Soda and Sulphate Mills 


If you use the soda or sulphate ing Corporation’s complete 
process, Swenson reclaiming manufacturing facilities are 
machinery will meet every re- back of Swenson products. 
quirement. Our more than 30 2 

years’ experience enables us to Submit your evaporator prob- 
render you a real service in lems to Swenson. Bulletin 


solving special problems. Whit- P-123 on request. 


SWENSON EVAPORATOR CO. 
(Subsidiary of Whiting Corporation) 
Main Office and Works: HARVEY, ILL. (Chicago Suburb) 


yyy, Eh ay ~~ e equipped to make tests, on a commercial scale 
yon direction of Prof. W. L. Badger) on problems involving evaporation, crystalliza- 
jon, heat transfer, etc., at a moderate charge. 


—<\ SWENSON 


EVAPORATORS —- ay ee, oo liquor 
Pulp Mill Machinery ~ lizers 
Beet Sug< r Equipment- Chemical ees 
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AN AFFILIATION OF 
IMPORTANCE 


to Every Industry Depending on 
Conditioned Air for Success- 
ful Operation 


FFECTIVE at once, all 

work of the Air Condi 
tioning Department of the 
American Blower Company, 
Detroit, Michigan, will be 
handled exclusively by, and 
contracted through, Drying 
Systems, Inc., Chicago, Iil. 


This arrangement has been 
made for the sole purpose or 
better serving our old custom- 
ers and those industries which 
depend, for their successful 
oO tion, on precise atmos- 
pheric conditions. That the 
affiliation will offer a closer 
cooperation with manufactur- 
ers is assured by the fact that 
it combines the highly special- 
ized engineering services ot 
one concern with the unusual 
manufacturing facilities of the 
other—both of whomare lead- 
ers in their respective fields. 





AMERICAN BLOWER CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


The organization of Drying 
Syctems, Inc., which has been 
engaged in this class of work 
for a number of years, is now 
augmented by several experts 
from the American Blower 
Company, who are specialists 
in various lines of Air Condi 
tioning Engineering. Sirocco 
equipment, manufactured by 
the American Blower Com- 
pany, and recognized as stand- 
ard throughout the industrial 
world, will be used exclusively 
on all installations. 


The advantages of design and 
service, offered by this logical 
affiliation, will justify investi 
gation for any Air Condition 
ing problem. All details have 
been perfected so that your 
requirements will receive im- 
mediate attention. 


(439) 






“Allien 
DRY-SY5 


Equipments 








DRYING SYSTEMS, INC. 


Chicago, Il. 


i) 
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“Gypsum—with its mass of closely 
knit, air confining cells—has a 
lower coefficient of conductiv- 
ity than any other fireproof 
structural material known” 


HIS scientific fact 

explains why Pyro- 
bar gypsum decks are 
enabling paper mills to 
check roof sweating and 
so cut air conditioning 
expense, « + * There is a 
type of Pyrofill (poured- 
in-place) or Pyrobar 
(precast tile) to suit 
every roof design. They 
are low in cost, quickly 
erected and permanent. 
* « * Write for booklet 
containing up-to-the- 
minute data on roof de- 
sign and insulation. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM CO. 


General Offices: Dept. D 
205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Lilinois 


MONOLITHIC ROOFS 


6 
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Caldwell Line 
Power Transmission 
Machinery. 
Bearings. 
Shafting. 
Pulleys. 
Machine Molded Gears. 
Cut Gears. 
Rope Drives. 
Chains, Wheels, Buckets 























CALDWELL 
VALUE 


HE real worth—or value—of an article is 

predetermined by the ideals of the maker. 
It is in the doing of small things well that we 
find the final secret of quality. 


Users of Caldwell products have never ques- 
tioned the presence of superior value (quality) 
in this equipment. Once used they know this 
value for what it is. Self interest prompts 
them to continue specifying Caldwell products 
over long spans of years. 

If you need elevating, conveying or transmis- 


sion machinery promptly, address Caldwell or 
the nearest Link-Belt office. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 
Chicago: 1700 S. Western Ave. 


New York: 2676 Woolworth Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas: 810 Main St. 
Link-Belt Company Offices in Principal Cities 










































Pod 


Caldwell Line 


Elevating and Convey- 
ing Machinery. 
Helicoid Conveyor and 
Accessories. 
Belt Conveyors. 
Chain Conveyors. 
Elevator Buckets. 
Boots and Casings. 
Catalogs on request. 
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No Ordinary Name 


GMC is a truck name you can depend on. It identifies 
a quality truck that does better work a lot longer. 


It identifies advanced features of truck design that 
can’t help but produce the superior GMC performance. 


The GMC name also points to superior resources 
behind these trucks. Resources of which these are 
a specific few: 


Experience—since the beginning of the truck industry. 
Experiment—development of extra-sturdy materials 
and parts in General Motors Research Laboratories. 
Economy—a share in the purchasing power of General 
Motors— better materials at the cost of ordinary 
materials purchased in smaller quantities. 


GMC is no ordinary name because GMC is no ordinary 
truck—and because powerful resources are on the job 
to keep it so. 


Ask for the new GMC booklet on motor truck operation 
and care. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC. MICHIGAN 


2 














CLIP AND MAIL 





General Motors Truck Coy 
Dept. 61, 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Send me the GMC booklet. 


ee 
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Sin Example Yeu Can Sate Fallon 


Based on previous experience, repeat orders, or upon results of careful 
investigation, engineers of the following nationally known concerns have 
installed Harrington Traveling Grate Stokers. 

Certainly you can safely follow the example of these leaders of Amer- 
ican industry in choosing the Harrington Stoker to solve your fuel burn- 
ing problem. 


The Sorg Paper Co., Middletown, O. 

Consolidated Gas Co. of New Jersey, Long Branch 

Steel & Tube Company of America, Mayville, Wis. 

Carnegie Steel Company, Rankin, Pa., and Mingo Junc., O. 
Bunte Brothers Candy Company, Chicago, III. 

Cleveland Elec. Illuminating Company, Cleveland, O. 

Chicago By-Prod. Coke Corp., Chicago, Il. 

New York State Gas and Electric Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Waukegan, III. 

American Can Company, Maywood, IIl., and Joliet, Ill. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Elwood, IIl., and Wellsville, O. 
National Biscuit Company, St. Joseph, Mo., and New York City 
Northern Pacific R.R. Co., Glendive, Livingston, Mont., and Brainerd, Minn. 
New York Central Railroad Co., New York, N. Y. 

United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, O. 

Colonial Salt Company, Akron, O. 

U. S. Gypsum Company, Fort Dodge, Iowa 

Western Electric Co., Jamestown, North Dakota 

Wadsworth Salt Co., Wadsworth, Ohio 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., Mechanicsville, N. Y., and Luke, Md. 
Waterways Paper Products Co., Chicago, IIl. 


- ie —— 
\ Riley Stoke: y , 
Corporation “RILEY” “JONES” 
Underfeed Stokers Underfeed Stokers 
“MURPSET" Antmmatic Furnaces Pulverized Coal Installations 
a Street, WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. 

BOSTON NEW YORK errrseuncn BUFFALO CLEVELAND DETROIT 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


KANSAS C OENVER CHARLOTTE DALLAS 
Riley Engineering and Supply Co., Ltd., Gane Riley Stoker Co., Ltd., London 
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*180 PER YEAR 


HIS is what it has cost the Meriden Elec- 
tric Light Company, Meriden, Conn., to 
keep the Terry illustrated below in efficient 
operation for twenty years. The Assistant 
Engineer writes as follows about this machine: 


“This turbine was purchased twenty years 
ago to drive an exciter. Owing to plant 
growth, in 1917 it became too small for this 
service and was connected to our condenser 
priming pump. It is run at least once every 
day without the least attention. The only 
repair parts that have been supplied are 
one set of glands—cost $36.00.” 


t Page 2107 





This is another example of the long life and 
low maintenance cost of Terry turbines. Of 
course, not every Terry turbine will perform 
in the same manner, but every Terry turbine, 
with the same care and attention, will deliver 
the same satisfaction. This is because of the 
uniformity of product made possible by the 
rigid inspection of parts made to measure 
within very close limits. 


Terry turbines are constructed in all sizes up to 1500 horse 
‘power and for all steam conditions. Let a Terry engineer fur- 
nish you with complete data for your particular needs. _ 


THE TERRY STEAM TURBINE COMPANY 
Terry Square, Hartford, Conn. 


Offices in Principal Cities in the U. S. A. 
Also in Important Industrial Foreign Countries 


———— 





a 


—— ae, ~ 


THE TERRY ° 
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“Ledger 45, Folio 137” 


Not more than half a dozen words are needed for the 
modern accountant to locate the state of any account on 
his books. But imagine what the Cashier of the Bank of 
England had to wrestle with when George Washington was 
still a British subject. Notched twigs recorded thousands 
of important financial transactions. A needle in a hay 
stack was little harder to locate than any particular twig 
in the vaults of the Bank of England. 


Finally, tnese twigs became such a nuisance that they 
were ordered burned, and the resultant blaze burned down 
the Parliament buildings. Yet even that calamity was re- 
paid with a system of records among the most thorough in 
the world. When the “Old Lady of Threadneedle Street” 
was able to replace sticks of wood with ledger paper, a 
new era of book-keeping began. 


| Hammermill Paper Company 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
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—— 
Chemicals for Rper Mills 


ENGLISH CHINA CLAY 
Coating ~» Filler 


Best grades Uniform quality Frequent deliveries 
THE KALBFLEISCH CORPORATION 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Factories: ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 














TUNER ENS, 


CQuated Book Wy | Semine Vegetable Parchment 


and greasy stuffs. 


and | 
2 | Bread Wraps—Waxed Papers 
cated |= 


For pen my Se ane 
wrapping 


! | P 
thearoph. tiie pnp de > Nig 


weights and colors. 


= Handy Household Papers in Rolls 
s anal j\ 8 aa faa 


KALAMAZ90 VE Buel PARCHMENT C0. 
~, PARCHMENT} PAPERS’ 


Where Quality is the watchword 
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LUNKENHEIMER 


“CpIP "GATE VALVES 


The choice of thousands of discriminating valve users for steam, oil, 
water, gas or air service, where pressure does not exceed 100 pounds. 


Capable of withstanding not only the pressure and temperature for 
which they are recommended, but also the stresses caused by expansion, 
contraction, vibration, weight and settling of the pipe, and other severe serv- 
ice conditions. 
















Simplicity of design, sturdy construction, easy accessibility, and re- 
newability of all parts, are factors which contribute to the wide popularity 
of Lunkenheimer “Clip” Gate Valves. 


Regularly furnished in Iron Body Bronze Mounted pattern; but also 
procurable with lever for Quick Operating purposes, and in the “All-Iron”’ 
pattern for handling fluids which attack alloys of copper. 


Detailed description in booklet 505; a copy will be sent on request. 






THE LUNKENHEIMER Co: 


~~ “QUALITY "== 
New York CINCINNATI, O., U.S. A. Boston 


Chicago London 
Export Dept. 125-135 LaFayette St., New York 









ax caus 


America’s Best ‘SINCE 1862” 
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“We used to blow the steam 
up in the air—now we pull 
the whole plant with it!”’ 
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Normally the exhaust from the mine hoisting engines supply ample steam for operating the turbine. When 
a deficiency occurs,. it is automatically made up by live steam from the boilers. Consequently The Toluca 
Coal Co. is literally obtaining power as a by-product. 


Thus writes the Toluca Coal Co.— 


“There were a couple of prospective buyers of yours here from Kansas 
City, a while back, asking all kinds of questions. Of course we gave 
the outfit a fine recommendation. They came back later and asked 
Zeke about the efficiency, and so forth. Zeke told them that it was 
all efficiency, as we used to blow that steam up in the air and now we 
pull the whole plant with it. Not bad, at that, do you think? He 
said they seemed well pleased at that.” 


Are you wasting exhaust? Turn it into power with 
a Kerr Mixed Pressure Turbine. Ask us about it. 


ELLIOT 


Branch Offices and Representa- 
tives Begs ons Cities. 






H-453 














For Economy 





Mixed Pressure 
TURBINE 



















; 
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Eliminate Labor Saving 


Condensate in Operation Venturi Nozzles 


Assure Maximum 


Velocity of Steam 
Superior Valve 


Saving in Steam’ 
Construction 


Required for 
Steel Bearings 
















Here are some 
of the reasons for 


the efficiency of | 
Diamond Valv-in-Head 










Operation 






Calorized Metal 
Assures Long Life 
of Elements 


Floating Feature Gear Reduction Assures Quick or Slow Opening of 
No Binding Proper Speed of Rotation Valve Controlled by Trigger 
Patent Notice! Soot Blowers having automatically operated valves were originated, developed and com- 


mercially introduced by us, and are covered by Patents issued and pending. Infringements of these 
Patents will be prosecuted. 


DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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How a New York manufacturer 
eliminated boiler cleaning : 


N THE town of Elmira, New York, there is a manu- 

facturing plant that operates two Erie City boilers 
of 125 H. P. each, ten hours a day. Feed water for 
the boilers comes from a private well containing 18 
grains hardness per gallon. 

This water was more than hard enough to cause the 
chief engineer trouble and increase the operating cost 
of his boiler room. To begin with, his boilers had to 
be cleaned every three weeks, for by that time the scale 
would average one-eighth of an inch in thickness. 
Furthermore, the ends of the flues had to be rolled 
frequently. 

The insulating effect of the scale caused a lot of fuel 
to be wasted. It was continuously burning out a num- 
ber of tubes which had to be replaced at considerable 
expense. 

This state of affairs continued until late in 1918, when. 
the management decided it would be a wise move to 
rid their water of the hardness that was causing all the 
trouble. Accordingly, The Permutit Company, larg- 
est water conditioning specialists in the world, were 
consulted. Upon their advice a Permutit Water Soft- 
ener was installed early in 1919 that delivered 12,000 
gallons of absolutely soft water in 12 hours for their 
boiler makeup water. 

What the Permutit Softener accomplished toward 
improving conditions in the boiler room of this plant 
can best be told in the words of the treasurer of the 
company, as expressed in a recent letter to us: 

“Inasmuch as this system has been so satisfactory we 
are very glad indeed to pass on our opinion regarding 
it. Previous to its installation, we were continually 
having boiler makers at the plant to roll the ends of 
the flues, etc., and it was necessary very frequently to 


clean the boilers of the heavy scale deposits which 
would accumulate—notwithstanding our constant use 





toe Permutit Company are the largest specialists in 
water conditioning, the only firm that makes all types 
of water treating equipment, including both rapid and 
slow regenerating softeners. 

Zeolite water softeners were introduced and developed 
in the United States by the Permutit Company, and today 
their installations cover every state in the Union, and 
every county in many states. 

A special research laboratory and staff are maintained 
for solving the technical problems that arise in connec- 
tion with industrial water softening. No plant is so large 
or so small but there is a Permutit apparatus to fit 
its needs. 











This man is doing one of 
the jobs in connection 
with cleaning a boiler 
that you have to pay for. 
And the cost of a cold 
boiler plus more labor and 
materials is also on the 
bill. Yet you can save it 
all. Read how others have 
done it 


of various well-known boiler compounds supposed to 
take care of this condition. 

“Since the installation the boilers have been entirely 
free from this scale, the system working at all times 

. without any half-way results. We might also say that 

the system itself is so simply operated that we do not 
have to give it any extraordinary attention, as it is 
easily operated by our regular engineer.” 

The experience of this New York State boiler plant 
is a common one. Wherever Permutit Water Soft- 
eners are used, in hundreds of boiler plants all over 
the country, maintenance expenses are reduced and 
operating troubles are cut down. 

How about your own plant? Do you have to clean 
boilers, replace tubes, and make repairs for which 
hard-water scale is responsible? Don’t let that condi- 
tion continue. No matter whether you operate a little 
50 H. P. heating plant or a large central station, there 
is a type of Permutit Equipment to care for your needs. 
It will pay you to know more about this subject of 
water supply—to hear what other plants have done 
and learn what you can do too. 

Send for a free copy of our booklet, “Reducing Fuel 
and Boiler Plant Operating Costs.” There is no obliga- 
tion and it contains information that is extremely val- 
uable to an engineer. Just sign and return the coupon 
below—today. 


Dee Peet Caper 


This coupon will bring you a booklet that is 
full of practical, interesting information on the 
subject of boiler room water supply. It will 
add to the knowledge and equipment of any 
engineer. 2 
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Small in Size Only— 
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Each of these smaller compressors typifies the 
“big” points of Ingersoll-Rand construction, ma- 
terials and service. 


These small machines will give you compressed 
air at a lower cost per day—because they operate 
steadily and efficiently with the least necessary 
attendance. 

Class “ER” horizontal compressors are built 
for discharge pressures up to 150 Ibs. Sizes de- 
liver from 28 to 386 cu. ft. per minute at 100 lbs. 
per sq. in. pressure. 


Type Fifteen Compressors are vertical single- 
acting machines. Sizes for 100 lbs. per sq. in. 
pressure range from 7 to 23 cu. ft. per minute. 

Send for Bulletin 3050 and 3045. These 
tell the whole story—details of construction, 
dimensions, etc. 


x 
} INGERSOLL -RAND COMPANY 

3 11 Broadway, New York 

Offices in Principal Cities the World Over. For 





Ingersoll-Rand 


refer Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Limi 260 St. James Street, Montreal, Quebec. 


793-C 
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Vertical Worm Gear Reducers 


On agitators, mixers, and other places where 
Vertical Drives are required, James Vertical Worm 
Gear Reducers “fill the bill.” They are small and 
compact, noiseless and powerful. Their use per- 
mits having the motor set at a distance from the 
tank so that rising steam or vapors cannot injure 
the windings of the motor armature. 


The application of James Speed Reducers is as 
wide as industry, and their reputation for depend- 
able operation is upheld by instances of James 
Reducers in operation for more than fifteen years. 


Write for Catalog 


Manufacturers of 


r and Worm Gear Speed Reducing Transmission, 
Spur, , Mitre, Worm, Internal, Helical and Tractor Gears. 
Rawhide and Bakelite Pinion—Racks. 


The D. O. James Manufacturing Co. 


1120 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Partial List of 
Contents 


Illustrations, data, dia- 
grams and tables on gears 


and pulleys of every type 
and size, on hangers, 
pillow blocks and flex- 
ible couplings. Friction 
clutches, compression 


itative data on power 
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A 24 Ounce Library on 


Power ‘Transmission 


This 448 page book is less than an inch thick. It is the last word— 
a handy ready-reference library on the transmission of power. It 
is the latest—just off the press. 


It shows a wide variety of appliances for power transmitting, with 
usable information about each type of equipment. The many 
diagrams and tables are practical and easy to understand. 


Every <n manufacturer, purchasing agent and plant execu- 
tive should have a copy of this handy, compact, thoroughly indexed 
book. In it are expressed over 34 years of specialized experience 
in the power appliance field. 


It is free. Send for your copy today on your business letterhead. 


W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Company 


Main Offices and Works: 4436 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


Pacific C Representatives: The King-Knight Compan 
‘See Eo Anse Seattle ’ 


Branch Sales and E: 


ngineering Offices: 
New York Pi Cleveland Buffalo Milwaukee Detroit 
Church and Murray Sts, Union Trust Bidg. 226SuperiorAve.N.\W. 45 Pearl St. 425 E.Water St. 137 E. Woodbridge St. 
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A help to auxiliaries 
as well as main units 


Steam consumption of auxiliaries in the average plant 
is approximately 15 per cent of the total, so where 
superheating will cut the steam needs of the auxiliaries 
20 per cent, as it often does, there is a saving of 3 per 
cent on the total amount of steam generated. This is 
an amount that affords substantial dollars-and-cents 
economy. 


A greater percentage saving is made from use of super- 
heat in the auxiliaries than in the main units because 
the former usually have valves which are more waste- 
ful than the refined valves of the larger units and be- 
cause most auxiliaries are slow speed with high-cylin- 
der condensation. Where auxiliaries are turbine-driven, 
the protection of blading is just as important as in the 
larger units. 


Again, steam lines to auxiliaries are often so placed that 
they form natural traps for condensation to collect. 
Superheat eliminates engine cylinders from the damage 
caused by slugs of water in the steam. 


In these days of high priced fuel and high operating 
expense the use of superheat offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity to hold down rising costs. 


Adaption of Foster Superheaters to, and data from, 
over 10,000 successful installations enable our engineers 
to recommend the most desirable apparatus for any 
given conditions and quote definite performance figures. 


Tell us the number, make and horsepower of your 
boilers and fuel used and type of your driving units 
and we will give you authoritative advice without 
obligation. 


Have you a copy of the Foster Superheater Book? 


POWER SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Foster Economizers and Superheaters 


111 Broadway, New York 


Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chica 
Kansas City Dallas London, England 


Plants at Dansville, N. Y., and Egham, England 


San Francisco 


FOSTER 
SUPERHEATERS 





SPACER Sree Tuse 





\ 
STEAM PATH (ANNUTAR) § INNER_CORE CasT.JRON EXTENDED SURFACE 


The Foster Construction That Assures the Benefits of 
Superheat with Maximum Efficiency 





Foster Superheater Installation in Water Tube Bolier 





Advantages of 
Foster Superheater 
Construction 


1. Steel for strength, cast 
iron for durability. 


2. Four to six times as 
much heat-absorption sur- 
face as obtained from bare 
tubes. 

3. Reserve heat stored for 
sudden demands. 

4. Steam stays close to the 
hot tube surface. 

5. Great flexibility of de- 
sign. 
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VOITH 
CATERPILLAR GRINDER 


PATENTED : 


































CY (UD 
Latest 95 
~— MACHIN 
CONTAINED ” ES 
DESIGN or 
of the an 
C. P. GRINDER on order 
for NUMEROUS 
4-f REORDERS 
-foot Logs 
POWER from 
CONSUMPTION leading 
up to ground wood 
1500 H.P. Pulp Mills 
CRS CRS 


AMERICAN VOITH CONTACT COMPANY, Inc. 


280 Madison Ave. New York City 
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Take the Free Services 
of these Keystone Lubri- 
cation Engineers into 
your Own organization 


EYSTONE Grease has been 

sold for forty years on the 
positive guarantee that a saving 
of at least 10% will result, in- 
cluding the cost of labor to apply 
it. Today Keystone Lubrication 
Engineers are demonstrating in 
every industry the tremendous 
economies resulting from the use 
of Keystone Lubricants and 
Keystone Systems. They are 
ready to serve you. Investigate! 
Write! 


KEYSTONE LUBRICATING CO. 
Lubrication Engineers : Est. 1884 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





GREASE 


Keystone Grease 


The Master Lubricant 


\ For Every { 
\ \ Industry} i 


- Reo. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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OWER LOSSES are some 
| “Cut Down Your | Pp: the major sources where 


your operating deficit comes 


99 from, ofttimes they continue un- 
Power Losses noticed while you seek elsewhere 


} for the cause. 
Why not let Phillie Gear’s engi- 
neers show you where you can 


° Gee “cut your power losses” by using 
sie Philadelphia Gear Speed Reduc- 


oph 


i 
i 
: 


; 
: 
; 
v 
4 


ing Units. 

Phillie Gear’s Units are made of 
the most durable and efficient ma- 
terials obtainable and are designed 
for each particular job after thor- 
ough study of the conditions and 
requirements. 















Have You Your 
Phillie Gear Book? 


Main Office and Plant: 
Richmond and Tioga Streets 
Philadelphia 


BRANCH SALES AND ENGINEERING 
OFFICE: 
50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 





Phi 
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Crushing run-of-mine 
coal to stoker size 


calls for a machine of rugged construction. Tramp 
iron, stray coupling pins and other foreign objects 
find their way to the coal pile to test the crusher. 
S-A Coal Crushers are designed to cope with the 
emergency and in such a way that the machine 
will not be injured. Built in sizes to crush 40 to 
80 tons per hour. 


The heavy cast iron frame is reinforced with 
steel members where the shocks are severe. The 
heavy slugging teeth and the removable wearing 
plates on the jaws are of manganese steel. 


All working parts are easily accessible. A heavy 
gate is provided for by-passing crushed coal when 
necessary. 






(eR ‘ 





LABOR SAVING MACHINERY 





AURORA, 
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Appleton 


Fourdrinier Wires 
Cylinder Wires 
Save-All Wires 
Washer Wires 


In Brass and Phosphor Bronze 


“Appleton Wires Are Good Wires” 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS, Inc. 
Appleton, Wis., U.S. A. 
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MASON COMBINATION 
REDUCING VALVE 


SIZE 12 INCHES 
INSTALLED 1913 


RECORDING CHARTS 





BOILER PRESSURE 
145 TO 175 LBs. 





STEAM FLOW METER OCTOBER 21, 1924 


30,000 LBS. TO 95,000 LBs. 
PER HOUR 























SEND FOR BULLETIN 
ON PRESSURE REGULATION 


MASON REGULATOR CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





REDUCED PRESSURE 100 LBS. 





























DRY PAPER EFFICIENTLY 
The Fulton Dryer Drainage System 


—Increased production 
—Decreased steam pressure on the dryers 
—Reduced steam cost for drying 


Better Sheet— Better Finish—Less Shrinkage 


—and cockling prevented by drying with graduated temperature — Less 
pressure or vacuum on paper machine drvers. 


We will gladly refer you to mills using the Fulton System 
and making the same grade of paper as you. They will tell 
you their experience with the Fulton System. 


U. S. Patents Dec. 10, 1919, and June 7, 1921. Canadian 
Patents July 6, 1920, also patents pending. 


Fulton Engineering Co. 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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COMPARISON 


Appleton Felts and Jackets are used by eminent paper manu- 
facturers. 


The comparison of the results they secured when our prod- 
ucts were used dictated the decision of these manufacturers. 


The results secured by the use of Appleton Felts and Jackets 
are due, in part, to the materials from which they are made. 
Pure, virgin wool is used—the kind that is both rare and costly 
for a product like ours. 

Men who are skilled in their trade take this unusual grade of 
wool, and with the true pride of artists direct its production into 
the finished products—Appleton Felts and Jackets, which are 
justly regarded as the best products of their kind made. 


Woven into each product made by us goes the indispensable 
knowledge and experience gained over a period of more than 34 
years in manufacturing Appleton Felts and Jackets for the 
exacting requirements of paper manufacturers. 


The comparison of our products will substantiate our state- 
ment that they are the best for you to use, and some paper 
manufacturers have used them continuously for 34 years now. 
If you are not using our products, be guided by our suggestion 
and at least investigate “how” and “why” Appleton Felts and 
Jackets are the best and most economical to use. 
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SKF is linked with a world-wide 
reputation for delivering satisfactory ser- 
vice, and to an investment too large to be 
jeopardized by non-performance of any- 
thing with which it is connected. 

refore provides a super- 
vision of factories throughout the world 
and an international organization for 
scientific research in engineering, manu- 
facturing and merchandising to assure to 
the user a full measure of performance in 
productsendorsed with the mark & i F . 
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BALL and ROLLER BEARINGS 


for 


Slasher saws Winders 
Breast rolls a 
uch rolls ess rolls 
Cylinder molds Rag cutters 
= ip, crushers Sizing machines 
Dei voll _— lis 
ckle pulleys eeze ro! 
Dryer cylinders Suction rolls 
Dryer felt rolls Table rolls 
Wire and wire guide rolls 
Felt dryers 
Press felt rolls 
Line shafting and back drives 
















Widely Diversified Applications on 
Paper Machinery of All Kinds 


ROM the slasher saws or rag 

cutters to the winders at the 
finish, and on practically every in- 
termediary machine used in paper 
making, S&F marked ball and 
roller bearings have been widely 
adopted by many of the leading 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED > 


ATLANTA CHARLOTTE CLEVELAND 
BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI DETROIT 


paper mills throughout the country. 
Such confidence has been gained 
only through dependable service 
plus savings on power, felt, wire and 
maintenance costs which are impor- 
tant economies desired by all paper 
manufacturers in the industry. 


165 BROADWAY > NEW YORK CITY 
EL PASO LOS ANGELES 
HARTFORD PHILADELPHIA 
INDIANAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 


“More than 100 factory offices throughout the world” 
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This Illustration Visualizes Forty-six Years of Progressive 
Growth and Unsurpassed Achievements in the Production of 


EASTWOOD 


FOURDRINIER-CYLINDER~WASHER 


WIRE/ 


EASTWOOD WIRE MANUFACTURING CO. BELLEVILLE N.J USA 
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Application of the Ruths Accumulator 
in the Pulp and Paper Industry 


By A. J. T. TAYLOR, A.SM.E., A.LE.E. 


President, Vickers & Combustion Engineering Ltd., Toronto 


group of industrial enterprises in which fuel is 

an important item in the manufacturing cost. 
Valuable engineering work has been done to improve 
the steam generating plant. Not only has the effi- 
ciency of boilers and stokers been advanced to a high 
state of perfection, but problems concerning the effi- 
cient distribution of steam and the combination of 
process steam generating with power generation 
have been successfully attacked. However, difficul- 
ties still arise from the fact that a balance between 
consumption and production cannot be obtained. The 
consumption of the steam on one hand and the supply 
of heat on the other are by no means equivalent in 
qantity or coincident in time. The same difficulty 
occurs with back-pressure power plants where de- 
mand of process steam and of back pressure power 
are seldom in balance. 

The Ruths steam accumulator system is an im- 
portant invention in connection with variations in the 
demand of steam and power. It has been considered 
the most successful technical development of recent 
years as affecting improved conditions in steam and 
power consuming industries. 


Ruths Steam Accumulator 


The capacity of water to store large quantities of 
steam is made use of in the steam accumulator in- 
vented by Dr. Johannes Ruths of Sweden. By this 
accumulator fluctuation lasting up to one hour or 
more can be taken care of. In its principle it can be 
compared with a flywheel. A closer analogy, how- 
ever, is the storage of water in high pressure accu- 
mulators in hydro-electric plants. 

Ruths accumulators are built in the form of cylin- 
drical steel tanks with hemispherical ends. They 
are filled with water up to 90-95 per cent of their 


T= PULP and paper industry belongs to that 





capacity. Figure 1 shows such an accumulator in 
longitudinal section. (B) is the vessel constructed of 
riveted steel plates. (I) isa covering of non-conduct- 
ing material usually consisting of a magnesia com- 
position. (I-K) are insulation blocks covering the 
riveted seams of the shell. They are made removable, 
so as to enable the inspection of the seams to be read- 
ily carried out. The lagging is protected by a sheet 
iron cover (E). 

The heat losses of the accumulators are consider- 
ably less than is generally imagined, and are so small 
that they are of no practical consequence. Results 
of insulation tests made on accumulators in practice 
show that with the thickness of insulation generally 
adopted, the heat losses correspond to from 0.1 to 0.5 
per cent, only, of the coal consumption of the boilers, 
and are, therefore, of little importance. That being 
so, the accumulators are usually erected in the open 
air, and often at some distance from the boiler house, 
in factory yards, etc. 

The accumulators are equipped with the fittings 
usual in boiler practice, and further with arrange- 
ments for the charging and discharging of the steam. 
The non-return valve (BV,) admits charging steam 
to the internal steam distribution pipe (Z), and the 
charging nozzles (P), which are equipped with the 
circulation pipes (Q) to insure a uniform heating of 
the water. Through valve (BV.) the discharge of 
steam takes place. 

The expansion of the accumulator is provided for 
by erecting it on four lugs of cast steel which are riv- 
eted to the sides of the tank and distribute the bear- 
ing reaction over a large surface, at the same time 
serving to stiffen the plates. One support is fixed, 
whereas two rest on rollers, the one enabling longi- 
tudinal, the other lateral displacement. The fourth 
is a pendulum support allowing displacement in either 
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direction. Figures 2, 3, 4 show some typical installa- 
tions of Ruths Accumulators. 


Arrangement of the Accumulator 

A general discussion of accumulator arrangement 
will be found below. Further on in this article, three 
typical arrangements of a Ruths Accumulator in pulp 
and paper mills will be described in detail. 

As a rule, the accumulator is placed in the open air 
and connected between a high pressure and a low 
pressure steam line by means of regulating valves of 
special construction. 

The operation of the accumulator installation is 
entirely automatic and the operation of the steam 
generating plant is simplified considerably. Since 
the boiler pressure is maintained constant by means 
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of the regulating valves, this pressure is no longer 
used as a guide in firing the boilers. This has now to 
be done in accordance with the accumulator pressure 
which is indicated in the boiler house by master 
gauge. The boilers are normally operated at a con- 
stant rating corresponding to the average consump- 
tion of steam. Only in case the accumulator pressure 
tends to reach its highest or lower level does the load 
in the boilers have to be decreased or increased 
slightly. 

The regulating valves are oil pressure operated, and 
are very sensitive and reliable. They form the “steam 
switchboard” of the plant, securing constant steam 
pressures in all steam mains, and making possible a 
reliable and simple centralized steam control. The 


Fig. 2—Model of Ruths accumulator installation exhibited at Wembley 
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valves:are automatically controlled by the different 
steam pressures, as indicated on the piping diagrams 
by dotted lines. A relay is mounted on each valve 
in which a small variation in the steam pressure of 
fractions of a pound causes a considerable change in 
the oil pressure by means of which the valve is oper- 
ated. : 

The most remarkable features of this pressure 
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calculating the capacity of the accumulator. The 
storage capacity must be equal to the largest surface 
area above or below the line of the average steam 
demand. 

The volume of the accumulator is a function of the 
required accumulating capacity and the permissible 
pressure drop. Fig. 7 shows the relationship between 
maximum pressure, minimum pressure and storage 
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regulator, which have never before been combined, 
are: it is sensitive in operation ; a single valve can be 
controlled from two and more different pressures; 
all parts work in oil and, therefore, are subject to 
practically no wear, with consequent reliability; it 
can be shut in a moment by means of an emergency 
trip handle and it can be operated if necessary by 
means of a hand wheel. Figures 5 and 6 are photo- 
graphs of typical steam switch boards. 


Size ‘of the Accumulator 

The capacity of an accumulator for a given plant 
is determined by the magnitude of the fluctuations of 
the steam consumption only and not by the capacity 
of the boiler plant. Thus a steam flow chart showing 
the total steam consumption of the plant, or, if the 
steam consumption is fluctuating in one department, 
a chart from this department will be sufficient for 


























Fig. 1—Sections through a Ruths accumulator 


capacity of 1 cu. ft. of water at different drops in 
pressure. By using this diagram the volume of the 
accumulator can be easily calculated. Suppose the 
accumulator is connected between two pipe lines 
carrying a pressure of 100 Ibs. per sq. in. and 20 Ibs. 
per sq. in., according to the diagram, 1 cu. ft. of water 
then can store 4.8 Ibs. of steam. If a storage capacity 
of 25,000 Ibs. of steam is desired and the accumulator 
is filled to 90 per cent with water, the volume of the 
accumulator will be 
25,000 ; 
== 5,800 cu. ft. 





4.8x0.9 

Steam accumulators have been built in sizes of 
from 200 cu. ft. volume to 12,000 cu. ft., and in one 
mill an accumulator installation of a total volume of 
37,000 cu. ft. with a capacity of 150,000 Ibs. of steam 
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has been erected. However, it was subdivided into 
three separate compartments. 


General Benefits 
The benefits of the Ruths steam accumulator sys- 
tem are dependent upon the conditions in the individ- 
ual steam plant. In some plants, the fuel saving 













Fig. 3—Raths accumulator in the Kvarnsveden Paper Mills of the 
Stora Kopparbergslags A.B., at Kvarnsveden, near Borlange, 
Sweden. Capacity 6350 feet 


ranging from 10 to 30 per cent is the most important 
advantage; in another, increased output of back 
pressure power or increased production in the manu- 
facturing department due to sufficient supply of 
steam is most valuable. Often the accumulator makes 
unnecessary the installation of additional boilers or 
makes it possible to carry the load with fewer boilers 
in operation; i. e., it increases the boiler capacity. 
For a new boiler house, this means a saving in the 
first cost of the steam generating plant. In plants 
where surplus hydro-electric energy can be used for 
steam generation, the accumulator renders an indis- 
pensable service. The entirely automatic operation 
of the accumulator results in a noteworthy labor 
saving, and the elimination of peak loads means a 
reduction in the strains placed on the boiler brick- 
work which accompany a fluctuating load, and fur- 
ther, the stokers never need be forced. This will re- 
duce the upkeep costs for boilers and stokers to a 
minimum. 

The economy in fuel consumption is readily un- 
derstood, but the increased output from the factory 
seems to be a more important matter and needs some 
explanation. 

Lack of steam often occurs in factories just when 
an increased supply of steam is badly needed for 
carrying on a manufacturing process. The process 
is then delayed or the quality of the product lowered. 
Through eliminating the loss of time due to the slug- 
gishness of the boilers in face of a sudden demand 
for extra steam, the Ruths accumulator makes possi- 
ble an increased production. For example, a heating 
process normally consuming steam at the rate shown 
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by Curve 1 in Fig. 8 (which rate is dependent on the 
steam supply from the boilers), can be intensified by 
accumulated steam to the high rate shown by Curve 
2, whereby the time (T-t) is saved. 

Further, it must be borne in mind that, as a rule, 
of two operations proceeding simultaneously, the 
cruder process, such as “heating up,” etc., will gener- 
ally use steam to the detriment of the more refined 
operations like drying or chemical processes. By 
impediments of this kind the conduct of the manu- 
facture, from the point of view of obtaining high 
quality, is rendered more difficult, and irregularities 
of this nature in the steam supply to the individual 
apparatus are frequently the cause of the production 
of so-called “second grade” qualities. 

By the adoption of an accumulator, the steam gen- 
erating plant and the different manufacturing depart- 
ments can be conducted independently of one another, 
and with something like laboratory exactitude. In 
factories equipped with Ruths accumulators, in- 
creased output of up to 25 per cent has been obtained 
without any further equipment being installed. 

Following are descriptions of three typical Ruths 
accumulator installations in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. In the first installation, steam is used for 
process work only, hydro-electric power being used 
throughout the mill. In the second case, power is 
generated as a by-product of the process steam, and 
in the third, high pressure boilers and back pressure 











Fig. 4—Ruths accumulator in a linoleum factory 


turbines are installed. The benefits of the accumu- 
lator in each case will be analyzed. 


Case I 
Steam is required at 120 lbs. pressure by sulphite 
digesters and at 25 Ibs. pressure by paper machines. 
No power is generated by steam, hydro-electric power 
being applied throughout the mill. The present steam 
consumption is shown in diagram Fig. 9. As is to be 
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seen from this diagram, the boilers have to take care 
of variations in the steam demand of from 85,000 to 
185,000 Ibs. per hour of steam. Due to this fluctu- 
ating load the boiler pressure cannot be kept constant 
but swings up and down between 90 and 120 lbs. per 
sq.in. Ina plant like this the installation of an accu- 
mulator of sufficient capacity will result in a boiler 
load and a boiler pressure as shown by the straight 
lines in Diagram 9. The arrangement of the steam 
plant according to the Ruths steam accumulator sys- 
tem is shown in Fig. 10. The accumulator is con- 
nected to the existing piping system of the mill by 
means of the two regulating valves (V-1) and (V-2). 
Regulating valve (V-1) is an overflow valve which 
maintains automatically a constant pressure of 120 
Ibs. in the boiler house main. Regulating valve (V-2) 
is a reducing valve maintaining the pressure in the 
mains to the paper machines at constantly 25 lbs. 
The digesters are connected directly to the 120 lbs. 
line. 

Operation.—After the installation of the Ruths 
steam accumulator, the boilers may be fired at a con- 
stant rating, generating an amount of steam corre- 
sponding to the average steam consumption of the 
mill. If steam production and steam consumption 
are in balance, all 25 lb. steam will be delivered di- 
rectly from the boilers through regulating valves 
(V-1) and (V-2), no steam passing to or from the 
accumulator. 

If a peak occurs in the steam consumption, for in- 
stance in the digester house due to the starting of 
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Fig. 5—Steam switchboard in the Slottsbrons sulphite mill 


a cook, the 120 lb. pressure would tend to drop. How- 
ever, a very slight decrease in this pressure will cause 
regulating valve (V-i) to throttle the steam flow 
through this valve so that the 120 lb. pressure is 
maintained practically constant. Less steam will con- 
sequently be delivered through valve (V-1) to the 
accumulator line. Pressure in this line will, therefore, 
start to drop, the check valve in the discharge pipe 
at the dome of the accumulator will open, steam will 
be evaporated in the accumulator and delivered 
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through reducing valve (V-2) to the paper machines. 
Thus, the accumulator system has taken care of a 
peak load in the digester house by keeping sufficient 
high pressure steam back in the 120 lb. main and 
supplying the low pressure consumers during this pe- 
riod with steam from the accumulator. 

If now a digester is blown down and the consump- 








Fig. 6—Steam switchboard at Svenska Sockerfabriks A.B., 
Arlof, Sweden 


tion of high pressure steam decreases, the excess 
steam in the 120 lb. main is automatically passed 
through valve (V-1) to the accumulator line. If, 
then, more steam is supplied to this line through 
valve (V-1) than is taken by the paper machines 
through valve (V-2), pressure in the accumulator 
line will increase, the check valve in the charging line 
will open and admit the surplus steam to the water 
space of the accumulator where it is stored until the 
consumption of steam again surpasses the supply 
from the boiler house. 

It is evident that increased demand for 25 lb. steam 
will be taken care of directly by steam being dis- 
charged from the accumulator through reducing valve 
(V-2). Or if, for instance, a paper machine is shut 
down, reducing valve (V-2) will close accordingly, 
and an amount of steam corresponding to that pre- 
viously used by the said paper machine will be passed 
to and stored in the accumulator. 

Size of Accumulator.—Basing upon the steam flow 
curve in Fig. 9, the installation of an accumulator 
with a capacity of 40,000 Ibs. of steam with each dis- 
charge from 120 Ibs. to 25 Ibs. pressure is proposed. 
The dimensions of this accumulator are 14 ft. diam- 
eter by 61 ft. total length, corresponding to a total 
volume of 8,500 cu. ft. 


Case II 
The steam plant is built to stand 250 Ibs. pressure, 
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but is at present operated at about 150 lbs. However, 
the supply of hydro-electric power is insufficient, so 
that make-up power has to be generated by steam. 
So as to reduce the cost for this make-up power, a 
double bleeder turbine in connection with a Ruths 
accumulator is to be installed. 

The arrangement is shown diagrammatically in 
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Fig IJ. All process steam in the plant is utilized for 
generation of back pressure power by a double bleeder 
turbine. Live steam is supplied to the turbine at 250 
Ibs. pressure and steam is bled at 90 lbs. for digesters 
and 20 Ibs. for paper machines. Five regulating 
valves (V-1) to (V-5) forming the steam switchboard 
provide for constant pressures in all steam mains. 
Valves (V-1) and (V-2) have the same function as in 
CaseI. The pressure regulation of the double-bleeder 
turbine is done by valves (V-3) and (V-4), the steam 
flow being also regulated by a governor. If the power 
demand is small surplus steam is passed through 
valve (V-5). 
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Figure 9 
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Operation.—When a digester is shut down the 
the steam consumption in the digester line drops. 
This will result in a slight increase of the steam 
pressure in the digester line, which will tend to open 
valve (V-4). However, this valve is also controlled 
by the 20 Ibs. pressure, so that it does not admit more 
steam than is necessary to maintain 20 lbs. pressure 
in the paper machine line. The surplus of steam in 
the 90 Ibs. line will, therefore, be passed through 
valve (V-1) and stored in the accumulator. 

When a digester is started, causing a high peak in 
the consumption of 90 lbs. steam, this pressure will 
tend to drop, which closes first valve (V-1)-and then 
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Fig. 8—Reduction in time required to get up steam in factory after 
installation of Ruths accumulator 


continues to close valve (V-4) until the pressure re- 
mains constant. As a result of this, less steam is 


coming down to the 20 lbs. line, the reducing valve 
(V-2) will open and the accumulator will deliver the 
same amount of steam to the paper machines as the 
digesters are taking above normal. 
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By this arrangement any variation in the steam 
consumption wherever it occurs in the mill will be 
taken care of by the accumulator as long as the 
pressure in the same is within its limits of 90 and 20 


Ibs. per sq. in. 
Case III 
At present, steam for the mill is generated in an 
old boiler house at 140 Ibs. pressure for condensing 
































Figure 10 


turbines, and soda and sulphite digesters, and at 110 
lbs. for paper machines, evaporators and other con- 
sumers. The mill owns a hydro-electric power sta- 
tion, however, the power obtained is insufficient so 
that part of the power required in the mill has to be 
generated in the condensing turbines. It is proposed 
to install high pressure boilers and non-condensing 
turbines in order to replace as far as possible the 
expensive power from the condensing turbines. 

The arrangement of the steam and power plant, 
according to the Ruths steam accumulator system, is 
shown in Fig. 12. 
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Figure 11 


Hereby it is assumed that new boilers, delivering 
steam at, for instance, 400 Ibs. pressure and 150° F. 
superheat be installed. Further, one or more non- 
condensing turbines would be installed capable of 
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expanding all of the steam generated in these boilers 
from 400 lbs. to 140 Ibs. pressure. Steam also may be 
by-passed to these turbines through regulating valve 
(V-1). 

From the 140 lb. main, steam will be supplied to 
the soda and sulphite digesters, to the existing 
straight condensing turbines and to the steam en- 
gines for the paper machine drives. Further, an 
additional non-condensing turbine may be installed 
between the 140 Ibs. and 15 lbs. so as to be able to 
generate power from the “make-up” steam required 
in the 15 lb. main in addition to the steam supplied 
from the steam engine. 

The accumulator, working in the pressure range 
of from 140 lbs. to 40 Ibs. is connected to the mill 
piping by means of the regulating valves (V-2) and 
(V-3), which have the same function as valves (V-1) 
and (V-2) in Case I. 

The non-condensing turbines are to be equipped 
with a combined pressure and speed control. The 
speed governor would only regulate the steam flow 
to these turbines during such periods when the de- 
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Figure 12 


mand for power is smaller than the amount of non- 
condensing power obtainable from the process steam. 
Normally, however, it is desired to pass all the process 
steam through these turbines. This is obtained by 
controlling these turbines by pressure regulators 
which have to co-operate in a definite way with the 
pressure governors (V-1), (V-2), (V-3) and (V-4). 
Operation.—A constant amount of steam, corre- 
sponding to the average steam consumption of the 
mill, is generated in the boiler house. The pressure 
regulation of the non-condensing turbines is working 
similar to a relief or excess pressure valve for the 
boiler house main and the total steam flow from the 
boilers will, therefore, automatically be passed 
through these turbines. In case the speed governors 
should cut off part of this steam flow through the 
turbines, such steam would automatically be by- 
passed through excess pressure valve (V-1), which 
is adjusted for a slightly higher pressure than the 
pressure controls of the turbines. Thus, the boiler 
pressure and, due to the constant rating, also the 
superheat will continuously be maintained at their 
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highest level and popping of the safety valves is 
prevented. 

A constant amount of steam will thus be supplied 
to the 140 lbs. line. The fluctuations in the amount 
of steam drawn from the 140 lb. steam line are now 
taken care of by the accumulator as follows: 


If a peak occurs in the consumption of 140 lb. steam, 
regulating valve (V-2), which is working as an over- 
flow valve for the 140 lb. line, will shut off part of the 
steam flow to the evaporators, and the accumulator 
will start to discharge and supply an amount of steam 
to the evaporators corresponding to the amount of 
steam shut off by valve (V-2). With an exceptional 
high peak, valve(V-2) may close completely so that 
the entire boiler load will be at disposition in the 140 
Ib. steam line and all steam for the evaporators will 
be delivered from the accumulator through reducing 
valve (V-3). On the other hand, if the consumption 
at the 140 lb. steam line goes down so that more steam 
is passed through valve (V-2) than is required by the 
evaporators, such excess will be passed on to the accu- 
mulator, where it will be stored until the next peak 
load occurs. : 


The fluctuations in the consumption of 140 lbs. 
steam may not only be caused by the digesters, but, 
for instance, also by varying load at the straight con- 
densing turbines. Such fluctuations in the consump- 
tion of power will consequently be taken care of by 
the accumulator in the same way as explained above. 


It is further evident that fluctuations in the steam 
consumption of the evaporators or any of the low 
pressure steam consumers will be taken care of di- 
rectly by more or less steam being discharged from 
the accumulator through reducing valves (V-3) and 
(V-4). 


The non-condensing turbine arranged between the 
140 lb. and 15 lb. pressure lines is controlled in such a 
way by both of these two pressures that an amount 
of steam is passed through the same, which will not 
exceed the available amount of steam in the 140 lb. 
line and also will not exceed the amount of “make-up” 
steam required in the 14 Ib. line. 

Valves (V-1 and V-2) and the pressure controlled 
valves of the non-condensing turbines have still an- 
other function. In case the accumulator should hap- 
pen to become completely discharged, these governors 
work as reducing governors, so that always sufficient 
steam will be supplied to the various steam consumers. 
In such an exceptional case, the boiler pressure will 
start to drop and the firemen will have to increase 
their fires. On the other hand, if the accumulator 
should happen to become completely charged, the 
above mentioned regulating valves will work as limit 
pressure valves, protecting the different steam mines 
and the accumulator against excessive pressure. In 
such a case the safety valves at the boilers will start 
to blow until again the condition has been met by the 
firemen. 
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Summary of Advantages 

The general advantages of the Ruths steam accu- 
mulator system have been described on the preceding 
pages. As to Case I, not much has to be added. It 
may, however, be pointed out that every 1 per cent 
increase in boiler house efficiency in this case means 
an annual saving of $4,000, and that an accumulator 
installation of this size would cost about $40,000. 
In Case II, it is to be noticed that the accumulator 
provides for constant and highest pressure and super- 
heat at the inlet of the turbine and a constant steam 
flow through the high pressure stage and, therefore, 
highest efficiency. 

Regarding Case III, the following may be of inter- 
est: without an accumulator it would be rather diffi- 
cult to utilize the fluctuating steam consumption of 
the digester house for the generation of back pressure 
power in a turbine connected between the high 
pressure boilers and the digester main. At times only 
little power would be obtained and at other times 
steam would have to be by-passed. With an accumu- 
lator, the steam flow through the turbine will be con- 
stant, all steam may be passed through and a constant 
amount of power and highest efficiency will be ob- 
tained. Of special interest is the fact that high 
pressure boilers may be installed and by using a non- 
condensing turbine for reducing the steam pressure 
to the pressure in the present mill system no changes 
have to be made in the existing steam distribution 
system. 





Don’t Lengthen Your Wrenches 


I have several times seen the “kink” in print which 
shows how to make a wrench longer by “slipping a 
gas pipe over.” It is a very simple procedure, and it 
may look good to some, but I can’t believe in making 
a wrench longer in order to put nuts on tighter. 

As you doubtless have observed, wrenches for small 
nuts are invariably short; for medium nuts, medium 
in length; and for large nuts, they are long. The 
manufacturers therefore seem to have some “sys- 
tem” in making wrench lengths, and they have. The 
pitch of the thread as considered, the cross-sectional 
area of the bolt at the bottom of the threads is con- 
sidered, and the strength of the man who does the 
tightening is also considered. 

To make a wrench “twice as long,” you therefore 
increase the tension on the bolts to twice the amount, 
the force of pull on the wrench being the same. By 
increasing wrench lengths, I have frequently actually 
“stretched” bolts until they broke in two, or I stopped 
turning as soon as I felt the bolt begin to stretch. 
This is poor practice. I do not increase the wrench’s 
length any more, because I realize that the elastic 
limit of a bolt should never be reached. ~ 

If you feel like making a wrench longer for “un- 
screwing” a nut—all right. But don’t make it longer 
for tightening.—Schaphorst. 
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Pointers for the Engineer 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST, M. E. 


Steam Pipes Are Often Too Small 


S FUEL is continuing to increase in cost, it is 

urgent that we pay more attention to the size 

of our pipe lines, particularly steam pipe lines. If 

there is anything that is liable to cause a tremen- 

dous waste of heat, it is a steam pipe or heating coil 
that is too small. 

Take for example the possibilities of use of exhaust 
steam. Exhaust steam has a temperature of at least 
212 degrees Fahr. when released to the atmosphere. 
It is therefore capable of heating liquids and gases 
to a temperature of nearly 212 degrees Fahr. How- 
ever, very seldom do we find instances where waste 
is made to heat to a temperature of 212 degrees. The 
method that is easiest and that costs least at first is 
to use small pipes and high pressure steam is em- 
ployed to do the heating. The pipes are usually so 
small that sufficient exhaust steam cannot get in, 
consequently higher pressure steam is needed. The 
exhaust steam that should be used instead is wasted 
because it cannot be gotten into the small pipeline 
in sufficient quantity. This, therefore, may double 
the amount of waste steam at atmospheric pressure. 

Sometimes where exhaust steam from steam en- 
gines is used, the back pressure is allowed to build 
up to such a great extent (because of the small pipes 
that are provided for utilizing exhaust steam) that 
the engine capacity is greatly reduced requiring the 
installation of an additional engine. Larger pipes 
for handling exhaust steam would solve these prob- 
lems in many cases, yet this is a point that is seldom 
thought of because engineering practice has appar- 
ently standardized on comparatively small sizes of 
exhaust piping. 

Before buying equipment that must be heated with 
steam, it often pays to look into the possibility of 
using exhaust steam. It is well to make a study of 
the relation between the temperature, pressure and 
volume of steam. Knowing the exhaust pressure, 
the temperature can be found from steam tables. 
The volume can also be found. Then, knowing the 
volume, it is an easy matter to compute the sizes of 
pipe or coil needed and it is also possible to determine 
to a surprising degree of accuracy just what the 
proper and most, economical steps would be. 


How Wide Should the Pulley Be? 


OME users of pulleys make the mistake when 
purchasing pulleys to buy them of exactly the 
same width as the belts that are to be used on them. 
It would be all right to use a pulley of the same 
width as the belt if the pulley and belt were perfectly 
aligned and ran so perfectly that there would be no 





over-hang at any time. As one manufacturer has re- 
cently pointed out “A belt half off the pulley is only 
half a belt.” Thus, if the pulley purchased is of the 
same width as the belt and if there is any swaying 
from side to side the capacity of the belt will nat- 
urally be reduced. 

A very good rule to use for determining the proper 
width of pulley is this: Multiply the width of the 
belt by 1.15 and add 0.3 inch. 

For example, if the belt is 10 inches wide: — 10x 
1.15— 11.5. Adding 0.3 inch we get 11.8 inches. 

However, since standard pulleys are not made ex- 
actly 11.8 in. wide, that is an odd size, and we must 
naturally select a pulley 12 inches wide, which is a 
standard size. . 

It is always better to be safe and use a pulley that 
is too wide rather than one that is too narrow in the 
same way that it is always better to be safe and use 
a belt that is too wide rather than a belt that is too 
narrow. 


Make Steam Pipes a Trifle Short 


METHOD for dimensioning lengths of steam 

pipes so they may be removed easily in case re- 
pairs are needed is now being used by an eastern 
designer holding a responsible position with a well- 
known engineering company. 

Usually, where a straight steam pipe line is laid in 
an average boiler room, little if any allowance is made 
for pipe expansion when under steam. The expan- 
sion is permitted to take care of itself, which often 
is the cause of creating dangerous stresses in the 
pipes and auxiliary connections. 

To overcome these stresses in places where bends 
are to be avoided as much as possible, this designer 
makes the pipe initially too short—about 1/10 inch 
for every ten feet, or one inch per hundred feet. The 
longitudinal stresses are therefore in the pipe when 
cold—in tension. And should it be desired to take a 
length out, a bolted flange-pipe may be dropped out 
easily. 

When under steam, the shortage is taken up by 
expansion and it is computed that there are no longi- 
tudinal stresses in the pipe whatever. This is as it 
should be for the insurance of safety. 


How Many Gallons in That Pipe? 


ERY often one wants to know the volume of a 
given length of pipe in gallons. The writer does 
not know of any table that gives such values, and 
where volumes are to be found they are usually given 
in cubic feet. Besides, the range of a table is seldom 
great enough to cover all conditions. 
In preparing this chart, the writer has endeavored 
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to include more than average conditions. It takes 
care of all of the standard pipe sizes from 4 inch to 
15 inches in Column A, and any length of pipe from 
0.1 foot to 800,000 feet in Column B. Column C 
shows volumes from 1 to 1,000 gallons. Surely, this 
is great enough to take care of nearly any condition. 

To use the chart, simply run a straight line through 
the pipe size (Column A) and the length of pipe line 
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in Column B, and the intersection in Column C im- 
mediately gives the total number of gallons in the 
pipe. 

For example, the dotted line drawn across this 
chart shows that if the pipe size is 21% inches (Col- 
umn A) and the length of pipe is 400 feet (Column 
B), the 100 gallons in Column C is the volume of the 
pipe. 

Inversely, if it is desired to know the length of 
pipe line required to hold a given number of gallons, 
or the size of the pipe necessary to hold a given num- 
ber of gallons within certain limitations of length, 
the chart may be conveniently applied; or, knowing 
two factors in any two of the three columns, the 
unknown in the third column is quickly found. 


Saves Oil 


NE engineer saves all oil drips by allowing them 

to be absorbed in old felt pads and blankets. He 

then saves these blankets and pads. He also saves all 

oily waste, etc. Then, every once in a while he runs 

the blankets through an ordinary wringer. The oil 

is thus squeezed out and afterwards reclaimed by 

passing it through a filter. It is then clean and ready 

for re-use. Good oil is worth reclaiming and using 
repeatedly. 


Anthracite Coal Sizes 


CCORDING to Mr. C. F. Hirshfeld, of the De- 
troit Edison Company, the various sizes of an- 
thracite coal can be determined as follows: No. 4 
buckwheat will pass through a screen having a 1/16 
in. square hole. No. 3 buckwheat will pass through 
a in. hole and will be retained on a 1/16 in. hole. 
No. 2 buckwheat will pass through a screen having 
a 1/16 in. square hole. No. 1 buckwheat passes 
through a 1% in. hole and remains on a \4 in. hole. 
Pea coal passes through a 34 in. hole and remains on 
a l% in. hole. The size that is most commonly used 
in power plants is No. 3 buckwheat. 


CO2z Insurance 


HAVE before me a testimonial letter in which the 
superintendent of power says: 

“A drop of 4 per cent in the CO, content would in- 
crease our fuel consumption about 6 per cent, which 
would mean a loss of about $28,000 a year. It is well 
worth the small operating cost of the recorder to be 
insured against such losses.” 

It is an excellent idea to look upon CO, recorders 
in this fashion—as an insurance against low CO,. By 
installing a CO, recorder, it becomes a fairly easy 
matter to keep the CO, contents in the flue gases 
where they belong. Even though one’s savings may 
not be as great as $28,000 a year, the invariable rule 
is that a good modern recorder quickly pays for 
itself. One well known superintendent states that 
his recorder pays at a rate of 500 per cent a year, 
which surely is not bad. 
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Foreman Training in the Paper Industry 


Part II—How to Plan and Lead Foreman Training 


By J. K. NOVINS 


Author of “A Training Program for the Factory Foreman,” “Foreman Training in Practice.” 
“Manual of Practical Training for the Railroad Foreman,” etc. 


Leading the Foremen’s Conference 


aN THE preceding article the writer described a 

typical foremen’s conference as developed in several 
typical paper plants. Let us now go below to watch 
the engineer work—to see how he oils the machinery 
and sets it in motion. The successful leader of the 
foremen’s conference is successful only in proportion 
to the amount of latent power displayed and brought 
to the surface by the foremen. The leader oils the 
machinery; he marks the charts; he sets the clock, 
and under his skillful hand it 


rection of men especially brought to the plant for the 
purpose. Thus, the most successful foremen training 
work now being done in the paper industry is by Mr. 
R. W. Jenkins with groups of foremen from Ohio 
paper plants. Before he got into the work several 
years ago, Mr. Jenkins was a total stranger to the 
paper industry. But he was a trained teacher. He 
attended the training conferences held in Minne- 
apolis. As he went along with the work of training 
foremen from the paper plants he picked up the neces- 
sary technical background, which knowledge he sup- 

planted by study of text 





runs smoothly and happily. 
First, the leader must secure 
proper background for the 
conference; second, he must 
plan properly, and third, not 
once must he forget that his 
position is that of a group 
leader, and not merely as a 
teacher or authoritative ex- 
ecutive of the plant. 

In order to properly convey 
the principles of effective 
group leadership, the writer, 
most appropriately, has 





This series is a manual on the subject 
of foreman training, and as such is re- 
plete with valuable suggestions for the 
installation of a foreman training course 
in the paper industry. 

Part two contains five chapters, of 
which this article is the second. “Or- 
ganizing the Foremen’s Conference” 
will appear in the next issue. 

The author of this series is available 
to answer any inquiries regarding any 
phase of foreman. trainng on which the 
reader might wish to be enlightened. 


books on the subjects, such 
as those issued by the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry. 

What he lacks in intimate 
knowledge of plant opera- 
tions and organization, the 
outside man often makes up 
for by bringing a fresh view- 
point to the plant, based on 
experience in a variety of 
plants and industries, and it 
is just this fresh viewpoint 
that contributes most to the 








drawn from the cumulative 
experiences of successful group leaders in the paper 
and other industries. In addition to interviewing 
successful foremen conference leaders, the writer has 
sought every opportunity to watch such conferences 
in actual operation, and in a measure to even par- 
ticipate in the foremen’s discussions. Fortunately, 
however, the important phases of good leadership 
have been brought up again and again at state con- 
ferences held in Minneapolis, Harrisburg and Balti- 
more, as mentioned elsewhere in this series of 
articles. And fortunately, also, the writer has had 
the opportunity to “feel out” veteran foremen on 
this important problem. 


Acquiring Background 

It can hardly be said that the inside man has the 
advantage over the outside man in that he possesses 
an intimate background of plant experience upon 
which he can draw for his conference discussions. 
Many concerns prefer outside men as leaders of con- 
ferences, and the fact is that in most plants where 
such foremen conferences have been held the past 
several years the work has been done under the di- 


— 


successful conference. 

So, the greatest problem facing the leader is acquir- 
ing a background of plant information upon which 
to plan his conferences. This is often such a difficult 
problem that veteran conference leaders have come to 
the belief that the minimum effort expended in ac- 
quiring background in the particular plant, the more 
effective will the leader’s work prove. They main- 
tain that a prospective leader discovered busying 
himself around the plant, interviewing executives and 
stealthily or openly taking notes of men and ma- 
chinery, will immediately arouse the suspicion and — 
open antagonism of the foremen, who will jump to 
the conclusion that the conference is being used to 
exploit a nefarious purpose. They also maintain that 
such tactics are the last resort of the inefficient lead- 
er; that the experienced man need have only a gen- 
eral outline of the organization and products of the 
company, which can easily be obtained by daily con- 
tact with the executives and foremen and perusal of 
the company’s literature. Other specific information 
the experienced leader can learn directly from the 
foremen as the conference progresses. After all, the 
leader is presumed to bring teaching, knowledge and 
organization, and it is left for the foremen to bring 
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up definite details which the leader is to help them 
analyze. 

If the plant is alien to him, and he must dig for 
material, then the leader should spend as little time as 
possible in the quest. Some leaders say that one or 
two hours are sufficient. There are other methods 
open to him other than visits to the plant: the use 
of questionnaires and the conduct of a survey. The 
survey method in connection with the conference has 
been discredited, also on the grounds that it will 
arouse the suspicion of the foremen—foremen are 
always antagonistic toward so-called efficiency ex- 
perts, and no man suspected earns their mercy. The 
questionnaire method also arouses antagonism, but 
if practiced with tact it may bring good results. 


Overcoming Antagonism 

For the prospective conference leader, be he an 
outside man, or one drawn from one of the depart- 
ments in the plant, who finds it difficult or utterly im- 
possible to get along without fuller intormation, 
there are two sensible solutions. One is for the lead- 
er to arrange for the appointment of a committee by 
the foremen interested in the training to learn for 
themselves the needs, and after these men have done 
their own investigating to invite the leader to the 
plant for further research. The other plan is for the 
leader to secure the co-operation of one of the fore- 
men, or an official of the company not too high above 
the foreman in rank, to lead those portions of the con- 
ference in which highly technical phases are to be 
discussed, under the personal guidance, of course, 
of the leader. This plan has been used successfully 
by Mr. T. E. Jones of Cleveland. Mr. Jones recently 
told the writer that this method has never failed to 
work out successfully. 

The objection will naturally arise that it is poor 
judgment for a leader to display his ignorance to his 
men. But under the circumstances that is the very 
thing that man should do from the outset. If he 
assumes too much, and if by any chance he slips in 
his assumption, confidence in him slips also. The 
men should be made aware from the beginning that 
they know more of the technical than he does, and, 
that he is there to help them bring it out. Such an 
admission is often an asset to the leader, for it will 
invariably arouse the job pride of the foremen and 
they will take to the discussions with more interest. 
For the same reason, the leader should not attempt 
to minimize the educational capabilities of the fore- 
men, nor in any way display their weaknesses as 
foremen. 

The Operating Sheet 

When the group has been definitely organized 
and the necessary background obtained, the leader 
starts out to plan the meetings. The order in which 
the subjects are taken up and the number of meet- 
ings to devote to each subject depend on the nature 
- of the industry and the problems faced in the par- 
ticular plant. Another factor to take into consider- 
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ation is that, in order to obtain and hold the interest 
of the men in the discussion, certain topics, important 
as they may seem at first, must be held over for 
later discussion, the most interesting and the most 
intimate problems being given preference for the in- 
itial meetings. Thus, job analysis, which is regarded 
as one of the most important topics for discussion, 
is seldom taken up during the first few meetings. 
Experienced leaders advise that such topics as orders, 
carelessness, leadership, methods of promoting in- 
terest among workers, and the elimination of acci- 
dents, are the most acceptable ones for the initial 
meetings. Job analysis can be introduced at a later 
meeting, when the foremen’s interest in that sub- 
ject has been sufficiently aroused, especially in con- 
nection with the subject of job instruction. 

In a paper plant where the greatest need, in the 
judgment of the leader and the management, is more 
co-operation between departments and of the men, 
it might be advisable to set aside several meetings to 
discuss that phase. It is a matter for the leader to 
decide for himself, and he may make any changes in 
his original schedule as the men display more interest 
in one topic as against another to which he had 
originally attributed greater importance. The win- 
ning virtue of a plan is flexibility. 

Thus, at the Bemis Bros. Bag Company plant, the 
following schedule of meetings was arranged for the 
conference: One meeting—The Foreman’s Place in 
Industry and the Foreman’s Job; one meeting—Or- 
ders, Directions and Suggestions; one meeting—De- 
partmental and Job Analysis; one meeting—the Dis- 
tribution of Supervision; two meetings—Production 
Difficulties ; one meeting—Instruction ; two meetings 
—Interest and Satisfaction ; one meeting—Co-opera- 
tion. 

For each meeting or set of meetings dealing with 
a single topic the leader draws up an Operating Sheet, 
on which he records briefly the objective desired 
during the session. This Operating Sheet the leader 
follows as closely as is expedient. A sample Operat- 
ing Sheet used by Dr. F. T. Struck, leader of the 
foremen’s conference at the A. M. Collins Manufac- 
turing Company plant in Philadelphia, in connection 
with the subject of “The Foreman’s Job” is here re- 
produced: 

Subject: The Foreman’s Job. 

Objectives: 

1. To give a brief description of the nature, 
purpose and scope of the conference. 
a. By whom the conference was called. 
b. By whom arrangements were made. 
Our purpose in participating. 
. Nature of the meetings. 
e. General purpose of the meetings. 

2. To illustrate the conference method by draw- 
ing out the men regarding their major re- 
sponsibility. 

a. Bring out the difference between a “work” 
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job and a “responsibility” job. 

b. Bring out the difference between a super- 
visory job and a managerial job. 

c. Classify the foreman’s jobs under the fol- 
lowing heads: 1. Supervision; 2. Manage- 
ment; 3. Instruction. 

3. Define terms used. 

4. Discuss specific cases in order to make the 
principles involved as concrete as possi- 
ble. 


Following the Drift 

This sort of plan, it should be understood, is only 
a means to an end, and should be changed if the oc- 
casion so requires. This position was clearly stated 
at the conference of leaders in Minneapolis in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“This tendency to over-plan, or plan too much in 
detail, is particularly noticeable in the case of people 
who are well trained in the technique of teaching, 
because their natural tendency is to feel that some- 
thing equivalent to a well worked out lesson plan must 
be prepared for carrying on a conference. If the 
progress of the conference is to be based upon free 
discussion, and the pooling of experiences, it is evi- 
dent that while general objective can be kept in mind 
and can, in general, be put over, the general prog- 
ress of the conference must largely follow the partic- 
ular lines which develop through such free discus- 
sion.” 

There is more than one good reason why the leader 
should plan out the conference in advance. For one 
thing, he has something “up his sleeve,” so that if 
things do not happen speedily enough and the fore- 
men respond coldly, he has sufficient ammunition in 
front of him to warm up the battalion. 

“But,” says Professor MacDonald, of Ohio State 
University, an experienced leader of conference, who 
has also trained many successful ones, “he should not 
be too hasty about suggesting, so long as extracting 
ideas from them is not too laborious. It must always 
be borne in mind by leaders that in proportion as the 
members of the group contribute in like proportion 
is self-improvement taking place.” 

“Tt is not easy,” says Mr. Frank Cushman, who has 
led many such foremen conferences for the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, “to hold back and 
let a group of men bang around on an elementary 
question. However, it is necessary to do so in order 
to give the men time to think their way through to 
a sound conclusion.” 


Stimulating Discussion 

At the Harrisburg conference of training leaders 
from paper plants and other industries, one of the 
men put the following question: “How can you draw 
out the reluctant man in a conference who is slow of 
speech, but who has a wealth of content to con- 
tribute?” The answer to this question, as stated by 
an experienced leader, proved so illuminating that 
we will quote it in this connection: 
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“The leader should study this situation and draw 
the man in as best he can. If the leader is an outside 
man he might quietly, outside of the meeting, give 
the man a tip to help the conference along, or in the 
meeting he might address the person, by saying, ‘Say 
Bill! You know something about this, how about it?’ 
It is necessary to observe the psychological time and 
to avoid embarrassing the man by asking questions 
that he may not be able to answer. Sometimes it is 
necessary to size the man up because no two human 
beings are alike.” 

There are moments during the conference when 
expediency makes it necessary for the leader to turn 
teacher. The successful leader must be prepared for 
this job. This point is arrived at when the foreman 
had been made to analyze cases put before them and 
which they themselves have introduced, and then, 
to make the instructional process final and effective, 
the leader must size up to the occasion by adding from 
his own stock of knowledge to help the foremen 
formulate their viewpoints. But, as has been pointed 
out, the leader must so conduct his instruction 
process that the men do not regard it as purely teach- 
ing, in which case their latent antagonism might 
come to the surface. 

The leader must always be ready to come to the aid 
of the men by bringing up definite problems which he 
has gathered from the experiences of other plant or- 
ganizations. He should be armed with a sufficient 
number of such cases. Then, when he has introduced 
a question and a typical case, and the men still do not 
respond as he would like, he mentions other cases, 
of a similar nature, until the suggestive process ac- 
complishes its ends. 

Therefore, it is not always the inside man who is 
most successful in leading conferences. The outside 
man, possessed of a wide knowledge of. instruction 
methods and experiences, can readily draw from his 
observations in other plants. 


One way for the conference leader to improve his 
knowledge of the conference process is to watch the 
conduct of similar conferences in other plants and 
by comparing experiences with other leaders. For- 
tunately, there have been organized efforts for such 
interchange of experiences, with the result that in 
the past few years a definite pedagogy of foreman 
training has been formulated. 


The principles underlying this new pedagogy of 
foremen training will be explained fully in subsequent 
articles. By drawing fully upon discussions de- 
veloped at many conferences the writer will illus- 
trate the practical application of these principles. 
For the executive in the paper and paper products 
plant undertaking the formulation of a foreman train- 
ing program, and even for the foremen participating 
in such’ a program, the articles will therefore serve 
the purpose of working sheets to which they can refer 
in planning and conducting the foremen’s confer- 


ences. 
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Eliminating Waste in Paper Mill Supplies 


By P. G. 





To anyone wishing further information on modern 
warehouse methods or the installation of a salvage de- 
partment, the author is available through THe Paper 
Inpustry and will be glad to answer inquiries. 





R. HERBERT HOOVER'S report of January 
M 14th to the current National Distribution 
Conference gave fifteen sources of waste in 
American business. One of these was the “multi- 
tudinous waste of materials.” 

Since the war almost every American industry has 
been putting on a campaign to eliminate waste. The 
paper industry has been no exception. One phase of 
practically all of these campaigns has been the elimi- 
nation of waste in stockroom materials and supplies. 


Modern Warehouse Methods 

One important factor in helping to eliminate ma- 
terial waste is a modern stockroom with up-to-date 
warehouse methods. Many may think it unnecessary 
to mention the importance of a modern stockroom, 
believing that all paper mills realize this and have 
organized such a department. However, I think I am 
safe in saying that seventy-five per cent of the mills 
do not realize its importance and have not a modern 
stockroom. 

A stockroom by having a good stock of mill supplies 
and repair parts can also eliminate waste of time and 
production. Most any paper mill foreman can tell 
how a shutdown was avoided or reduced to a min- 
imum because of a repair part being kept in ware- 
house stock. This same man can also tell of hours 
wasted by millwrights and maintenance men because 
the warehouse did not have the necessary repairs and 
a makeshift had to be made. No warehouse ever had 
or ever will have everything wanted when wanted, 
but one with up-to-date methods will find out if the 
breakdown was unusual or a regular occurrence and 
build their stock accordingly. It is often found that 
an article of small value may save thousands in pro- 
duction value. For instance, the lack of a set of 
contact fingers or shoes for a motor compensator 
worth very little may cause a shutdown of a motor 
driving an important unit of the paper machine. 


Salvaging Material 
A salvage department if properly operated and 
supervised can probably do more toward elimination 
of waste in paper mill supplies than any other depart- 
ment. Every mill, regardless of its size, should or- 


ganize such a department which operates in eonjunc- 
tion with the warehouse or stockroom. The super- 
vision should also be under the same superintendent. 
I find that nearly all paper mills have much the same 
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habits which cause waste. For example, it seems 
like a regular occurrence to change motors and other 
machinery drives ; to rebuild conveyors and to change 
stock and water lines. When these changes are made, 
ordinarily the old material is thrown out and new 
material goes in. This is particularly true when the 
changes are made on Sunday and there is no time to 
recut the old material. Perhaps by briefly outlining 
how a salvage department operates it can more easily 
be shown how waste is eliminated. 

All material, regardless of its nature, is tagged 
with a colored salvage tag and delivered to the salvage 
department. This tag is filled out, giving the name 
of the article and states whether it is to be “scrapped,” 
“sold” or “held in storage.” The tag is dated and 
signed by the department foreman delivering the 
material. If the article is a lathe, for example, the 
tag would state the foreman’s views, whether it was 
of no use and should be scrapped, whether he wanted 
it sold and given credit, or whether he wanted it 
stored for a while, planning on putting it into use 
later. If it is scrapped the department delivering 
the lathe is credited with the market price for scrap 
iron minus an estimated cost, if any, for dismantling 
the machine. If sold as a second-hand lathe, the de- 
partment is credited with the selling price minus a 
small amount for cleaning up the lathe and getting 
it in saleable condition. If the material is stored, the 
department is not given credit for it and does not 
issue an order when drawing it out. 

If the material is just an accumulation of miscel- 
laneous items such as bolts, valves and fittings, the 
tag would probably read “scrap.” That would not 
necessarily mean that it would be thrown in the scrap 
bin, but the salvage man would go over each piece 
and reclaim all that he could. Credit would be issued 
to the department delivering the above material at 
the prevailing market prices for scrap iron, scrap 
brass, scrap copper, etc. The bolts are rethreaded 
and oiled ; the fittings are tested, painted and threads 
cleaned with pipe taps; the valves are cleaned in acid, 
new seats or stems are put in and then tested. All 
articles which are stock items with the warehouse 
are delivered to the receiving clerk and checked in; 
the salvage department being given credit for one- - 
half of the cost of new material. The receiving clerk 
when putting the material away in bins, tags or marks 
the material in such a way that the window clerk will 
know that it is salvage material when giving it out. 
He marks his window order “salvage” and the stock 
clerk subtracts the item from his stock card and 
prices the order at half price. The foremen, while 
they sometimes feel that are not getting enough 
credit when delivering the material to the salvage 
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department, soon learn that they can operate their 
department for one-half by asking for salvage ma- 
terial when calling at the warehouse window. The 
window clerk is also instructed to move salvage ma- 
terial first in preference to new stock except in a 
case where the man drawing the material explains 
it is going in an unusual place or on high pressure 
lines. 

If the material is not stock but has more than scrap 
value, it is kept in the salvage shed. Such items as 
pillow blocks, shaft hangers, large fittings and pul- 
leys are usually listed and numbered so the master 
mechanic can have a list and use up the material. 
This material is also given out at half price, but it is 
never charged against the warehouse stock or entered 
on the stock cards, but credit given direct to the 
salvage department when withdrawn. 

All new material drawn by the salvage department 
in the shape of repairs, valve parts, paint, tools, etc., 
is charged to that department. Each department is 
sent a salvage statement, the month showing the 
amount it has been credited with by the salvage de- 
partment. The salvage man is also given a state- 
ment showing his cost for operating his department. 
A monthly recapitulation sheet is made up showing 
on the one side, first, the cost of operating the depart- 
ment, including such items as wages, tools, etc., and 
second, the total amount of credit issued to the vari- 
ous departments delivering material. On the credit 
side would be, first, the total amount of credit issued 
to the salvage department for material delivered to 
the warehouse for stock; second, the total amount of 
credit for material delivered direct from the salvage 
department to the various departments in the mill; 
third, the total amount for material sold to individ- 
uals and companies such as scrap iron, scrap felts, 
scrap canvas, etc. As stated before, if this depart- 
ment is properly operated and supervised it should 
bring a net profit anywhere from two hundred dollars 
to a thousand dollars per month, according to the size 
of the mill, besides each individual department being 
able to reduce its operating cost. 


Anilines 


By B. T. McBAIN 
BELIEVE there is one more subject on which 
I have not yet touched either in my series of talks 
on Waste or my new topic Savings, and that is Ani- 
line. 

Of course, in general, I have often referred to this 
important topic, but it has not been given the atten- 
tion that its importance warrants. 

Well do I remember an order from a well known 
fibre reed furniture factory in Michigan calling for 
a certain shade of brown. Our experienced men in 
matching colors matched the shade almost the first 
thing, but at different times during the run, without 
any explanation whatever, it would run off a shade 
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or two and would then come back. Of course, we 
were using deckered stock, both kraft and sulphite, 
and a change in consistency in the filling of a beater, 
especially on this deep shade, made a difference. We 
checked up on this even to the point of using all lap 
stock on one whole run and weighed every pound used 
in each beater, but still we were off. We tried every- 
thing else anyone and everyone suggested, but with- 
out correction. 

We experimented this way and that, and yet our 
color was off, and each shipment caused complaint. 
We finally lost the order, but our quality in every 
other respect was so much better than that supplied 
by others that we were given another trial. 

This time we sent to one of the large color manu- 
facturers and told them our troubles. They gave us 
the answer immediately. We were using two differ- 
ent kinds of colors which should not be used together, 
and on using the new formulae they supplied us, our 
troubles were not only over, but our color cost on the 
order materially reduced. 

The large aniline manufacturing firms maintain 
laboratories not only for their own direct benefit, but 
for the benefit of their present and prospective cus- 
tomers. These laboratories are manned by experts 
in the color and pulp and paper game. They are not 
only acquainted with their own problems, but know 
theoretically as well as practically what they should 
expect to encounter in the beater room, and on the 
paper-making machine. These concerns offer this 
service to the pulp and paper industry, and it is too 
bad that those in the industry do not take advantage 
of the same more than they do, for it is not only a 
great benefit to the industry and to the trade gener- 
ally, but in many instances the mills will save a con- 
siderable amount monthly by the use of the proper 
combinations of colors for the manufacture of orders 
in hand. ; 

Of course, there are superintendents who will claim 
that they cannot get results from this color and from 
that made by one certain firm ; there are other super- 
intendents who say they don’t want any of those 
young kids from the aniline laborary coming around 
and trying to show them how to do what they have 
known how to do for years before they were born. 

I remember in my experience a steam engineer 
who could not use Standard oils in the cylinders of 
his engines. He could hear them groan whenever he 
was forced to use that oil. It cost only 50c per, gal- 
lon, while the kind he wanted, one of those with a fine 
high-sounding name, cost nearly $1.00 per gallon and 
did no more or better work. I tried him out. After 
buying a barrel of the “groaning oil,” I emptied it 
into a barrel marked with the fine. sounding high- 
priced name. He did not know the difference and ever 
thereafter he used Standard oils ‘with: the’ saving 
mentioned. 

I know we all are prone to ‘have pidiGaries of one 
kind or another—I do not like one thing—you do not 
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like another, but when it comes to savings at our 
work, we should pass up all our own petty personal 
prejudices, and work for the good of the industry as 
a whole and our own mill in particular. 

I know from experience that the large aniline man- 
ufacturers can and are willing to render your mill a 
valuable service; they have the equipment, the men 
and the desire to render this service, no matter how 
large or small your color bill. It is up to you fellow 
superintendents to have. Why not begin on color 
right now? 





Cleaning Up a Pulpwood Storage 
Yard 


HE superintendent of this pulpwood storage yard 

has used excellent sanitary measures in the effort 

to reduce preventable decay in the yard to a minimum. 
The top picture shows a condition which was once 





Photographs by Forest Products Laboratory, U. S. Forest Service. 
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prevalent throughout the yard. Pulpwood was close- 
piled directly on the ground. No provision was made 
for air circulation to take up moisture liable to incu- 
bate decay, no attempt was made to clean up the 
decay-favoring litter of bark and rubbish, and no 
effort was made to insure quick disposal of surface 
water after rain or spring thaws. 

The center photographs show steps in bringing the 
yard to a sanitary condition—at the left the bark and 
debris piled for removal and at the right the manner 
in which the yard was graded to insure proper drain- 
age. 

The lower photograph shows the clean, practically 
weedless condition of the ground after the yard had 
been cleaned up, and the provision made for air cir- 
culation beneath the piles. 


What Does Your Groundwood Cost? 
Part III 


By ADOLPH F. MEYER 
Consulting Engineer 

N COMPUTING groundwood costs, the cords of 
rough wood used constitute substantially the cor- 
rect measure of input. When the size of pulpwood 
used in different mills varies greatly, or when sawed 
wood is used as in the West, these elements must be 
taken into consideration, and under such conditions 

solid volume is a more accurate measure of input. 

Various recent investigations have shown that for 
the normal run of pulpwood used in the mills, the 
moisture content is about 40 per cent. Little shrink- 
age occurs in pulpwood until the moisture content is 
below 25 per cent, which is drier than wood gets in 
the ordinary storage pile. Most pulpwoods contain 
about 25 Ibs. of bone-dry substance per solid cubic 
foot. Volume measure reduced to solid contents may 
fairly be compared with tons of fiber produced. 

Where rossed wood is measured in the grinder 
room, barking losses are known; although, when 
frozen green wood is run through drum barkers, it 
often comes out so broomed that the true loss in bark- 
ing is not shown by the rack measure. 

The power used in the production of groundwood 
should be viewed from two angles when operations 
in different mills are to be compared; first, the actual 
mechanical power required on the grinder shaft to 
produce a ton of pulp or grind a cord of wood (char- 
acter of pulp to be measured as suggested in a previ- 
ous article), and second, the cost of the water power, 
or its equivalent, required per unit of output. 

From the viewpoint of desirable grinding pres- 
sures, types of pulp grinders, types of burrs, tempera- 
ture of grinding, and similar elements, we are con- 
cerned with the actual mechanical power consumed 
at the grinder shaft, and not with the true power 
imput. Where motors are used the kilowatts con- 
sumed by the motor should be decreased for motor 
losses. Where waterwheels are used the manufac- 
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turer’s horsepower rating for a given head and gate 
opening should be decreased for losses in power due 
to running at incorrect speeds unless governors are 
used. Holyoke test data for eight typical water- 
wheels indicate that these wheels when running 15 
per cent overspeed, produce, on an average, 13 per 
cent less power from the water used than if they 
ran at their most efficient speed. 

Judging from the writer’s experience in installing 
governors on waterwheel-driven grinders in more 
than fifty mills in the United States and Canada, the 
waterwheels driving one, two, or three grinders on a 
line (2 ft. wood) where pressure regulating valves 
are used, lose from 10 to 15 per cent of their rated 
power. Where four or more grinders are connected 
on a single line the loss is from 7 to 10 per cent. 
Where pumps driven from the individual grinder- 
line shaft are used to supply grinding pressure the 
power loss is about 3 per cent less than where pres- 
sure regulating valves are used. Where exception- 
ally good grindermen are employed the losses also 
are slightly less. 

From the viewpoint of power costs, the entire hy- 
draulic power consumed, per ton of output, as deter- 
mined from the type of waterwheel used, and the 
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head and gate opening, irrespective of power loss re- 
sulting from incorrect speeds, must be the basis for 
computation. 

Where motors are used for driving pulp grinders, 
the power cost must take into consideration all power 
losses between the waterwheels of the hydro-electric 
plant and the pulp grinders, namely, generator, step- 
up transformer, transmission line, step-down trans- 
former, and motor losses, or as many of these as are 
applicable to the given plant. For every 100 water 
horsepower, about 60 mechanical horsepower are de- 
livered to motor-driven pulp grinders as against 
about 85 mechanical horsepower delivered to 
governed waterwheel-driven pulp grinders. ; 

After computing the quantity of power consumed 
in pulp grinding, taking into consideration the ele- 
ments to which attention is called above, and apply- 
ing the proper fixed and operating costs for all the 
equipment used in supplying this power (or the - 
proper prorated portion thereof) power costs will be 
secured that are comparable. On the other hand, 
when comparing quantity and quality of output pro- 
duced under different grinding conditions only the 
actual mechanical horse power consumed by the 
grinder should be used as the basis for comparison. 


Cost and Factory Accounting—Part X 


By H. M. GRASSELT 
American Writing Paper Company 





Cost and Factory Accounting is a series of articles 
dealing with this subject which has been running in 
the columns of THE Paper INpustrRY for some time. 
The preceding chapter was published in the Decem- 
ber, 1924, issue. It will be noted that references are 
made to figures and tables in these previous numbers. 
Concluding chapters will be published in succeeding 
issues. 





(Fig. 6d), illustrated in the preceding article, 

gives an itemized account of the total cost of 
rough paper made on a specific production order. In 
checking the rough paper production on a particular 
run against the net weight of its furnish, allowance 
has to be made for a certain percentage of invisible 
waste caused in the processes of beating and machin- 
ing. The invisible waste will, of course, vary with the 
character of the,furnish components. 

Continual observations of effects enable the manu- 
facturer to determine with reasonable accuracy the 
percentage of invisible waste in his various furnishes 
and to establish a definite figure for each grade of his 
paper for guidance in cost work. With a fixed per- 
centage of invisible waste available, a proper align- 
ment of furnish weight and rough paper production 
may be easily attained. 


Te FIRST side of the Rough Production Order 


The few forms used in connection with rough paper 
department activities should not merely be used as 
statistics or records of incurred expenses. They 
should be regarded as indicators of machine room 
efficiency ; they must point out defective features and 
give a clear and comprehensive account of perform- 
ances and results. The cost man, whose duty is to 
work on those records, should not mechanically enter 
the various items that go and make up the cost of a 
certain run, but discuss with the superintendent every 
morning any irregularities, such as excessive broke, 
production below the established standard rate, etc., 
that may be brought out by the daily cost and pro- 
duction records. 


Finishing Department 

All finishing room operations and cost data that 
cover them are also in this department recorded under 
the same production order number on which the paper 
was run on the machine. Figure 6c, Finishing Order, 
will be recognized as the lower part of the second 
carbon copy of the Production Order (Fig. 6, Install- 
ment VI, September, 1924, issue). Instructions as to 
finishing, trimming, wrapping and shipping, date 
promised, etc., are inserted by the order clerk, and 
the superintendent will forward that copy to the 
finishing room foreman at the same time he passes 
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the original of the production order to the machine 
tender and the first carbon copy to the beater en- 
gineer. The superintendent will state the date on 
which he expects to make that particular order on the 
finishing room foreman’s copy, so that the latter may 
plan his work accordingly. 

To facilitate immediate identification of any lot of 
rough paper and to prevent mistakes, the machine 
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Fig. 6c. Finishing Order. (Lower part of second carbon copy of 
Fig. 6) 


tender has provided every roll with a machine ticket ; 
that is, a small printed form in which the production 
order, grade and color of paper, size and weight, date 
made and a few other details have been entered. For 
further quick locating of any lot, the production order 
number is written in large figures on the roll, together 
with the exact weight of the same. 

The form Summary of Cost of Machining and Dry- 
ing (Fig. 13) provides a permanent record of paper 
machine activities. Its purpose is to record for every 
working day for a cost period all paper machine oper- 
ative hours, cost of tub sizing and drying as well, 
recovered machine broke and net weight of rough 
paper production. The form exhibits in a concise 


manner manufacturing experience and details per- 
taining to paper machine efficiency and activities. 
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Its summarized data permits of quick comparison of 
results to past performances and records and shows 
at a glance whether the paper machine has been run- 
ning at full capacity and attained the required normal 
standard production per operative hour. 


Tub Sizing 


The Daily Machine Record (Fig. 11) has a column 
provided for the entry of tub size. The strength of 
the solution is expressed in degrees Baumé. If, for 
instance, for a particular tube size solution, the 
factor is found to be .85 and the strength 3.5 degrees 
Baumé, the latter figure is multiplied by the factor, 
and the product represents the number of dry pounds 
of size which will be retained by hundred pounds of 
paper. In the case mentioned, the retention of dry 
glue is 2.98 lbs., giving a final weight 102.98 lbs., or 
in round figures 103 pounds of dry, tub sized paper. 
The total number of pounds of tub size retained in a 
certain run of paper is thus easily obtained. 


Records of Wires, Felts, Etc. 

A cost system requires reliable records of wires, 
machine clothing, jackets and aprons, and reporting 
of issues from stores. Wire and felt manufacturers 
furnish consumers with excellent record books for 
those items, and it requires only a few minutes of the 
superintendent’s or machine room foreman’s time to 
keep the records in order. It is essential to enter the 
incoming materials promptly and cover every issu- 
ance by a requisition on stores. It is obvious that the 
life of a felt or wire should be correctly reported: If 
possible the tonnage of paper made on a wire or felt 
should be entered opposite the time of service, so that 
the cost of paper per pound for such renewals may be 
determined. 

Proper storage and care of wires and felts are sub- 
jects too well known to require a detailed description 
in this place. Every superintendent and machine 
tender knows that adequate storage and careful treat- 
ment of wires and felts will prolong their serviceable- 
ness and aid in the reduction of production costs. 


Idle Time _ 

An ideal industrial condition would exist if a paper 
machine could be run year in and year out at the full 
capacity of 144 hours a week. However, there are 
certain contingencies that render improbable unin- 
terrupted operations throughout the whole year. The 
manufacturer will, therefore, base his predetermined 
departmental rates upon a certain actual annual oper- 
ating time, which he has on hand from past records 
and performances and may safely assume to be his 
normal operating time. In many fine paper mills an 
annual actual operating time of 6,000 productive 
machine hours may be considered as normal and 
taken for the basis for standard rates. These 6,000 
productive hours carry, of course, the annual total 
burden allocated to the Rough Paper Department and 
prorated to the individual paper machines according 
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to their respective width. Hence, if a paper machine 

runs less than 500 productive hours in a month, the 

‘cost of that inoperative contingency represents the 
unabsorbed manufacturing expense or cost of idle 
time. This procedure is used in mills with a budget 
cost system, and a detailed description of its principal 
features—standard production, departmental rates, 
idle capacity, overabsorbed and underabsorbed manu- 

facturing expenses, etc.— has been treated in an 

early installment of this series. 


Machine Rolls 

Before concluding the subject, Rough Paper De- 
partment, and proceeding to a description of finishing 
costs and operations, brief mention will be made of 
rough paper in rolls and their proper condition and 
handling between paper machine room and finishing 
department. Condition and handling of machine 
rolls constitute a very important contributory factor 
to efficiency in subsequent finishing operations. The 
final cost of the paper is very often quite unneces- 
sarily increased by excessive finishing broke—the re- 
sult of poorly wound and spliced rolls and careless 
handling in inter-factory transportation. 

Very often machine room help treats the rough 
paper rolls worse than the proverbial furniture mover 
in the comic strips his victims. Rolls are thrown 
around in any old way, bumped on edges, rolled on 
wet or dirty floors, often opposite to the way the paper 
is wound. When unloaded in the finishing room the 
roll is frequently pushed off the truck with one end 
ahead and thus many an edge is damaged and many 
a layer of torn or bruised paper has'to be stripped off 
the rolls before they are put into the calender or cut- 
ter, whatever the case may be. 


SUMMARY 
Cost of Machining and Drying 


Total | Total 
Hours | Pounds 


Total 
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Aside from external damages, much harm is done 
by poorly wound and inadequately spliced rolls. In 
an imperfectly wound roll the strain is unevenly dis- 
tributed and causes uneven tension in the calenders 
and cutters, resulting frequently in breaks. Splicing 
is often done in a most careless manner; in many 
cases the splicing tape overlaps the edge of the sheet 
with the gummed side sticking fast to a few layers of 
paper. Sometimes paste is used instead of sealing 
tape, and often in such quantities that a goodly por- 
tion of it is squeezed out and runs down the ends of 
the roll, thereby spoiling many pounds of otherwise 
perfectly good paper. 

Very often a manila or gray sealing tape is used 
for splicing white paper. Colored sealing tape has no 
place in white paper that is to be reused in a future 
furnish for white paper. Breaks must be properly 
flagged. 

Now and then one of those antiquated hand trucks 
with a sharp, iron toe blade is still found in mills. 
While short rolls may rest wholly within the body of 
the truck, larger rolls overlap on the iron blade and . 
dents and cracks in the paper are the common result. 


These are just a few of the principal causes of dam- 
ages to rolls. A check-up on the matter and increased 
attention to all details involved will doubtless result 
in a substantial reduction in finishing room broke. 
An old superintendent, an arch-enemy of.all prevent- 
able waste, remarked recently to the writer, remodel- 
ing an ancient proverb to fit his case, “In a paper mill 
the way to ruin is covered with broke.” More truth 
than poetry, but it covers the subject rather thor- 
oughly. 


Loft Total 


Pounds Cost Pounds | Value 


Per | Pounds Cost 
Cwt. 
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Editorial Comment 


By WILLIAM SIBLEY 





Cash Value of an Education 


CCORDING to Dean E. W. Lord, of the Boston 

University College of Business Administration, 
a high school education is worth $33,000, and the 
cash value of a college or technical school training 
is $72,000. 

Says Dean Lord: “Consider first the untrained 
man. He goes to work as a boy of fourteen, and 
reaches his maximum income at the age of thirty. 
This maximum is, on the average, less than $1,200 
a year. Since his income is largely dependent on his 
physical strength and manual dexterity, it falls off 
at the age of fifty or earlier, to a point below the 
level of self support. More than sixty out of every 
100 untrained workers are dependent upon others 
for support at the age of sixty. 

“The man’s total earnings from fourteen to sixty 
are about $45,000. The significant fact is that not 
more than $2,000 is earned during the four years 
that would have given him a high school education. 

“Second, take the high school graduate. He goes 
to work at eighteen, having lost the opportunity to 
earn the $2,000 during this period which the un- 
trained man earned. But starting at eighteen, he 
passes the maximum income of the untrained man 
in seven years, rises steadily to his own maximum 
of $2,200 at forty years; and continues at that level 
for the rest of his active life. 

“His total earnings from eighteen to sixty are 
about $78,000. The $33,000 more than that earned 
by the untrained man represents the cash value of a 
four-year high school course. 

“Thirdly, consider the college or technical school 
graduate. His permanent earnings begin at twenty- 
two, although a considerable amount may be earned 
during the college course. By the time he is twenty- 
eight, his income equals that of the high school grad- 
uate at forty, and it continues to rise practically 
without a break. 

“Since his income is dependent upon his mental 
ability and training, constantly improved by prac- 
tice, it increases instead of diminishes with the years. 
The college or technical school graduate’s income of 
$6,000 at sixty years is often surpassed. 

“His total earnings from twenty-two to sixty, not 
including anything earned during the college period, 
are $150,000. The $72,000 more than that earned 
by the high school graduate represents the cash value 
of college or technical school training.” 


Intensify Sales Effort Now 


CCORDING to the United Business Service, 
“now is the time to expand sales effort.” 

Their analysis shows that the whole country, with 

a few isolated exceptions, is enjoying an increas- 





ing trend of business activity which they believe 
will continue throughout the first half of 1925 
and will ultimately approximate a gain of 15 per 
cent over the business done in the first half of 
1924. The “isolated spots” on their sales map for 
February are shown to be the Rocky Mountain states, 
Vermont, New Hampshire and the eastern portions 
of North and South Carolinas. The “best” states are 
those located in the industrial or manufacturing dis- 
tricts, the “corn belt” and the five states bordering 
the Gulf of Mexico. Maine, the southwestern states 
and the Pacific Coast, together with Tennessee and 
Kentucky, are shown to be in the “next best” classifi- 
cation. 

Their February 15th forecast says: “Sales execu- 
tives should fully realize that oversupply and foreign 
competition have not said a final good-bye. Expan- 
sion in all lines is going on rapidly, and there is at 
least a possibility that June or July may usher in a 
much less favorable combination of sales conditions. 
We, therefore, recommend broad and extensive sell- 
ing effort the coming few months, with particular 
emphasis on direct mail and other types of selling 
that will cover a considerable territory in a short 
space of time.” 


Foreign Trade for 1924 


OUR best customers are, in the order of their im- 
portance: Great Britain, Canada, Germany, 
France, Japan, Cuba, Italy and Holland. Only dur- 
ing 1924 did Great Britain take first place; since the 
Civil War, Canada always holding first place as a 
“foreign” customer for American made goods. 

The foreign trade of the United States during the 
past year amounted to $8,200,698,000, which was 
an increase of almost a quarter-billion over 1923. 
This foreign trade was divided into exports : $4,590,- 
146,000, and imports: $3,610,552,000. 

Those countries from which we chiefly import are, 
in order: Canada, Great Britain, Cuba, Japan, 
Brazil, Mexico, Straits Settlements, France, Ger- 
many. . 


Superpower Rapidly Developing 


UPERPOWER is a scheme for the co-ordination 
of all major central station power units over a 
wide area. It is merely the application of common 
sense principles and sound business practices to the 
power production problems in manufacturing areas 
of the United States. The outstanding advantages 
to be gained by linking together the individual elec- 
tric power producers is to afford the hydro-electric 
plant an opportunity to market the surplus power 
developed during flood times into areas served only 
by steam plants, as well as to protect those depending 
upon hydro stations in time of draught. Another 
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advantage will be the cheapening of production costs 
to an extent where the individual factory will find 
it more economical to purchase central station power 
than to develop it. 

Most outstanding has been the development in the 
electric power producing field. Twenty-five years ago 
the production stood at about 300,000 H. P., while 
today it is in excess of ten millions,—an increase of 
over thirty times. According to the U.S. Geological 
Survey, the yearly average of mean daily production 
in millions of kilowatt hours, is: 1919, 107; 1920, 
112; 1921, 120; 1922, 131; 1923, 153; 1924, 166. 


A New Use for Radio 


T THE National convention of the Socialist 

party, held in Chicago, February 22d-24th, one 

of the speakers introduced a resolution which was, 
in part, as follows: 

“Resolved, that this is the sense of the National 
convention that it is imperative that one or more 
stations should be forthwith provided for the propa- 
ganda of liberal ideas, political and economic, and 
that ways and means should be found to provide a 
suitable plant or suitable plants for the radio broad- 
casting of such ideas free from Wall Street control 
and censorship; and be it 

“Resolved, that the National Committee be and is 
herewith empowered to secure data on the cost and 
expense of installing and maintaining a suitable 
radio broadcasting station, and to enter into con- 
tracts for the necessary equipment, and be it further 


Radio is our greatest means for publicity. Pub- 
licity is light shed on every angle of a question. 
Propaganda is light concentrated on only one angle. 
Radio should be kept free for true publicity—be it 
religious, political, economic or social subjects. Us- 
ing radio for propaganda purposes will make its 
usefulness short-lived. 


Consensus of Opinion on General 


Business 


Babson: 
While in the retail trade in general, and in some 
manufacturing, there has been lagging, the funda- 
mental trend is upward. 


Alexander Hamilton: 
This present period of trade revival promises to 
last longer than that which ended in the spring of 
1913—particularly if present conservatism con- 
tinues. 


Brookmire: 
Great and sounder stimulus to primary activity 
should be seen during the first half of 1925 than 
any which occurred in the post-war period. 


Harvard: 
Although a boom is not impossible, the present 
outlook is for moderately improving business. 
Bankers Economic: 


Although hand-to-mouth policies still prevail, the 
oo amount of buying for spring appears to be 
arge. 


Moody: 
At no time since 1914 has the stage been so favor- 
ably set for genuine business prosperity. 


Putney: 
During the first half of 1925, good business may 
be expected, but there is still a question as to 
whether it will develop into a boom. 


United Business Service: E 
Good business is expected during the first half of 
this year. Beyond that, improvement depends on 
circumstances not yet determined. 


Standard: 


Altho business is going ahead at a pace too fast to 
be long maintained, there should be no slackening 
for a few months. 


1924 Building Activities Exceed 
All Previous Records 


MES eE LS Ol Py apres $1,492,947,000 
BOE s obo cccrnagnrdate ce 1,608,036,000 
Se s Sheva Bos Ceaemae 1,869,327,000 
i See er er 2,764,077,000 
SR ea Pee) 3,391,904,000 
| RP ere 3,547,252,000 


The above figures represent the value of building 
activity over a period of six years,—last year’s con- 
struction work breaking all previous records. 

In view of the fact that our building activity has 
shown a steady increase (in spite of periods of de- 
pression, minor and major) it would seem that some 
revision was needed to the theory that the war was 
entirely responsible for the building shortage. We 
would rather believe that our normal, pre-war ex- 
penditures for buildings which ranged about one 
billion dollars annually has been permanently raised. 
This could be due to two major factors: the increas- 
ing population in cities and towns (now totaling 63 
per cent of our total) and the demand for a higher 
standard of housing along with the general lifting in 
standards of living. 





Census Bureau figures show that more than two 
million agricultural workers have migrated to the 
industrial centers since 1910. 
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Practical Helps for the Mill Man 


Preventing Check Valves from Becoming Plugged 
with Chips 

HECK valves in acid lines or other injection lines leading 

into the bottom of sulphite digesters are apt to become 
plugged with chips which are packed back against the valve 
disc during cooking. When the time comes to make use of 
this line, the chips packed against the back of the valve disc 
prevent it from opening and causing trouble generally. This 
trouble has been effectively remedied by making a small con- 
nection from the main steam line to the top of the check 
valve. This allows a small amount of steam to pass through 
the top of the check valve during the cooking, which keeps 
the passage clear and free from chips. 


Shaft for Pulp Winder 

E shaft shown in cross-section in the 

sketch has been used to make easier the 

removal of the shaft from the pulp rolls as ° 
they are taken from the machine. When the 
roll is started, the small bar is tipped up to 
increase the circumference. When the shaft 
is to be withdrawn, the bar is laid back in 
place, leaving the shaft loose in the roll so 

that it may be easily withdrawn. 


Transferring Chips to Different Points in the 
Chip Bin 
N PULP mills where frequent changes in wood shortage of 
chips or other reasons necessitate the cleaning out of the 
chip bin, rather frequently an arrangement to transfer the 
chips from one point in the chip bin to another position 
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over another digester may be found to be helpful. This 
eliminates much shoveling and will save time in filling the 
digester when the supply of chips is low and in the wrong 
place. F 

The chips are taken out of the bin through a chute in the 
usual manner, but instead of going directly into the digester, 
they are led onto a 24-inch belt conveyor extending the length 
of the digester rooni and placed at one side. This discharges 
the chips into the bucket elevator where they are lifted back 
into the chip bin and discharged at the desired point. 


Tongs to Lift Digester Cover 








NE sulphite superintendent having experienced several 
eye bolts breaking in lifting the cover uses hooks similar 
to those shewn in 
the sketch. Two 
are used for each 
cover. They catch © 
onto the sides and 
are lifted by the 
hoist in the usual manner. 
Preheater for Heavy Fuel Oil 

N ONE instance where heavy residual oil was substituted 

for ordinary fuel oil, the preheating equipment, heating 
the oil to 180° F. before burning, was not sufficient to give 
complete combustion in the furnace. Additional heating 





capacity was accordingly installed by placing a half-inch 
steam pipe inside the four-inch oil feed pipe, which is covered 
with insulating material, and is about eight feet long extend- 
ing across the front of the boiler. This is sufficient to raise 
the temperature of the oil to 220° F. just before it enters the 
burners. This simple addition has saved four barrels of oil 
per day for each 450 H. P. boiler. 


Constant Speed Operating Mullen Tester 

NE important item in making the Mullen pop test is the 

operation of the machine at the same speed for each test. 
It is hard for one person to ee 
make the test in exactly the ° 
same way each time, and when 
different persons are making the /lofer. 
test the possibility of error is 
still greater. 

To eliminate this possible var- 
iation, the simple device shown 
has been used to give the con- 
stant speed. A friction pinion is 
attached to the shaft of a 1/10 
H. P. motor. This comes in con- 
tact with a pulley attached to 
the shaft of the Mullentester in Sheff. 
the manner shown. The pulley 
is attached in the place of the 
hand wheel. The motor is set Swinging 
on a movable base so that when Mote 
the friction is swung against — | 


Frichon —__| 











= 
one side of the pulley in making Mase 
the test, the pressure on the 
diaphragm is steadily increased. ~~ ae 
When paper pops, the direction 
is reversed by swinging the contact to the other side of the 
pulley until the diaphragm is brought back into position. 


Grinder for Flange on Soda Digester 


EEPING the face of the bottom flange on a soda digester 

free from furrows caused by corrosion is often a trouble- 

some job. It is important, however, to keep the face of the 
flange smooth, as other- " 


wise, if this is not kept 





in shape, there is dan- ~ 

ger of blowing out the , z 
gasket, allowing 
enough steam and li- 
quor to escape to spoil 
the cook. Formerly, 
the only way of keeping 
this in shape was by 
filing—a tedious job in 
an awkward position. 
This work has been 
made much easier and done in much less time by using a 
carborundum wheel attached to a small air motor. The 
grinder is held in place by inserting a collar carrying a bear- 
ing in the neck of the digester as shown. 


Keeping Edges of Felts Clean 

SMALL jet of air from the compressed air line directed 

so that it blows water away 
from the edge of the sheet and 
down the side of the lower press 
roll has helped materially in keep- 
ing the edges of the felts dry and 
preventing their becoming satu- 
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rated with clay and other material. al 
An Aid in Starting the Sheet or 


on Paper Machine 

N TAKING the sheet from the suction couch to the first 
felt on a Fourdrinier machine, it is necessary often for 
the operator to keep the small aluminum roll turning with one 
hand while handling the paper with the other. If the roll 
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turns at all hard, this sometimes gives trouble in starting the 
sheet on the machine. In one instance, this has been over- 
come by attaching a fan to the back end of the roll, which is 
turned by blowing a small jet of air from the compressed air 
line against it. By regulating the air valve, the roll can be 
regulated at any speed desired. This simple attachment has 
saved much trouble. 


Lift Truck for Placing Blow Valve on Soda Digester 


HENEVER it was necessary to remove the blow valves 

on the soda digesters for making repairs, which is rather 
a frequent occurrence, 
it was customary to 
handle the valve with a 
chain block hanging 
from the top of the 
digester with a long 
chain extending down 
to the bottom. Han- 
dling the valve was 
made much easier and 
simpler by building a 
small lift truck similar 
to the one indicated in 
the sketch. The small 
platform, just large 
enough to hold _ the 
valve, is raised to the € 
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height of the valve on 
the digester by winding ©) ©) 


up the two cables. When the valve is removed, it is lowered 
to the truck platform and drawn to the shop, making the 
operation much easier and quicker than by using a chain block. 


Knife with Double Blade for Cutting Pulp Samples 
IME in cutting samples may be 
saved by using a double-bladed knife 

similar to the one shown. The blades, 

which are similar to a shoe knife, are set 
in the holder which is held together by 
the screw. They are set one-half inch 

apart, which enables the cutting of a 

standard sample across the roll with one 

stroke. 





TT 
Automatic Stop for Wood 
Conveyors 

T OFTEN happens when wood block or chip conveyors 

become blocked at transfer points between different con- 
veyors that the whole system will become flooded with chips, 
plugging elevators and causing 
trouble generally. In one in- 
stance, much of this trouble has 
been eliminated by attaching a 
board as shown, so that when the 
conveyors become blocked, the 
chips pile up against it and force 
it back. This pulls out an ordi- 
nary: two-point slug which 
breaks the motor circuit, stop- 
ping the motor driving the con- 
veyor. This action takes place 
back along the line of conveyors 
before any of them become 








loaded too heavily. 


Baby Press Roll Substituted for Upper Press 
HUTTING down completely, or at least greatly decreasing 
the production of a large board machine for several weeks 
was averted in one instance when it was necessary to send 
away one of the brass press rolls for repairs. Wood blocks 
conforming to the journals of one of the baby press rolls were 
fitted into the press roll bearings on the machine and the 
necessary weights put on in the usual manner. 





Joseph Wallace, an employee of the Thorold division of the 
Provincial Paper Mills, was crushed to death while unloading 
a bale of waste paper, which fell on him. 
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National Forests Enlarged by New Purchase 

The National Forest Reservation Commission has just au- 
thorized the purchase of 132,014 acres of land in ten eastern 
states for additions to National Forests, according to the 
Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture. 

The average cost of the land will be $5.24 an acre. More 
than 21,000 acres are in the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, and is partly of heavily forested lands in some of the 
scenic regions. 

In Pennsylvania the purchase of 23,320 acres was author- 
ized, thus increasing the area of the Allegheny Forest, which 
protects the headwaters of the Allegheny River, to nearly 
200,000 acres. 

Purchases in Southern States—Additions to purchases were 
authorized in Virginia of 10,578 acres; in West Virginia to 
2,500; in Tennessee, 11,559; in North Carolina, 13,033; in 
South Carolina, 3,046; in Georgia, 39,624; in Alabama, 1,645; 
and in Arkansas, 5,098. The commission went on record in 
favor of an appropriation of $3,000,000 for the further pur- 
chase of lands for eastern National Forests. 

According to W. W. Ashe, secretary of the commission, 
this brings the total area of lands being acquired for National 
Forests in eastern and southern states to 2,580,604 acres. 
The lands not only are of great value in the protection of 
watersheds of many of the most important streams available 
for navigation and incidentally for hydro-electric power de- 
velopment, but are also of material importance in supplying 
timber and for demonstrating to private owners the methods 
of managing National Forest lands for the production of - 
timber to make them profitable investments. 





Arthur D. Little, New Chairman of Chemical 
Exposition Committee 

Arthur D. Little, president of Arthur D. Little, Inc., of 
Boston was elected to succeed Charles H. Herty as chairman 
of the Advisory Committee of the Exposition of Chemical 
Industries at a meeting of the committee held at the Chemists’ 
Club, New York, on February 24. Dr. Arthur D. Little is 
one of the most widely-known chemical engineers in the 
United States and one of the pioneers in the modern American 
chemical industry. He is president of one of the largest 
research and engineering organizations in the world, the 
founding of which dates back to 1886. Dr. Charles H. Herty, 
who resigned from the chairmanship of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, owing to the pressure of other duties, is president of 
the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States. He has been chairman of the com- 
mittee for ten years, serving since the inception of the 
Chemical Exposition in 1915. He remains a member of the 
Committee. 

Dr. Little has been a member of the Exposition Committee 
for the past ten years. This, the Tenth Exposition of Chem- 
ical Industries, will be held at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York, September 28 to October 3, 1925. 





Salesmen to Hold National Round Table 

A rational round table for the discussion of business con- 
ditions in the entire paper industry will be held at New 
York, Monday, March 30, the day before the opening of the 
annual convention of the National Paper Trade Association. 
Instead of a purely New York division report on conditions, 
the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry will. be 
invited by the New York division to attend a national get- 
together for a free-for-all discussion of market conditions, and 
prospects for the balance of the year. 

The decision to hold such a national round table was reached 
at the weekly luncheon of the New York division on Monday 
of the current week. It was reported that a number of the 
leading salesmen from all portions of the country will be in 
the city during the week of the merchants’ convention, and 
it was thought that a round table of more than the ordinary 
scope would be a happy way of getting the salesmen together. 





The Joint Committee on Approved Chemists has recently 
approved for listing Mr. Wm. F. Goldsmith of the Standard 
Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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White Water Purification in 
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Kalamazoo Valley 


By W. F. GOLDSMITH 


Standard Paper Company, Kalamazoo 


Valley were ordered by the state to take steps within 

ninety days toward purifying mill discharge before 
emptying into streams. No definite purification standards 
were laid down which leaves a doubt in the minds of some 
as to what constitutes pollution, but in the strictest sense, it 
may be said that any foreign material whatsoever finding its 
way into the water which lessens the degree of purification of 
the stream before passing by the mill may be considered 
pollution. If enforced to the letter, this may work a hard- 
ship in some cases, according to the difficulty and cost of 
recovery and the reusable value of the recovered material, 
but in most instances, the savings made will more than offset 
the cost of installing and keeping in condition suitable recov- 
ery apparatus, resulting in a boon to the mills themselves. 
It is the general opinion that so long as the mills conscien- 
tiously try to purify their waste, no drastic or unreasonable 
measures will be forced upon them. 


The main objection of the State is that the present effluent, 
consisting largely of fibre or cellulose, consumes oxygen, made 
worse in winter by ice formation and so destroys animal life. 
This oxygen is started to be consumed immediately upon 
entering the stream and continues until the cellulose is en- 
tirely decayed, which may be at some considerable distance 
from the point of entry. In this connection it might be re- 
marked that the problem here differs from ordinary sanitation 
methods, in that the latter is concerned mostly with nitrogen 
and the state in which it is combined, while here the carbon 
and oxygen combination affords the prime investigation. 


Due to the fact that the treatment of paper mill waste has 
never before been attempted on such a large scale, it was 
thought advisable to conduct some experiments before making 
definite disposal plans, and to this end Mr. G. S. Pierson, 
hydraulic and sanitary engineer of Kalamazoo, was retained 
by an association of mills to obtain the information. Ex- 
perimental work was started in June, 1924. The apparatus 
consists of a sedimentation tank (see accompanying illustra- 
tion), with adjustable baffles for controlling the flow of white 
water and having sludge hoppers at the bottom designed to 
remove the sludge in various degrees of concentration. The 
tank itself is about 30 feet long by 6 feet wide and 10 feet 
deep, situated on the banks of the Kalamazoo River and 
conveniently piped to the outlets of both a book and board 
mill. Each day that either of these mills have been in oper- 
ation, a portion of the discharge from one or the other has 
been passed through the tank at variable rates of flow. The 
tank was first operated at a fast rate, designedly at a faster 
rate than would obtain results likely to be acceptable to the 
State. The rate has been gradually decreased at intervals. 
In each test, the volume and time for settling has been re- 
corded and also daily chemical analysis made of the ingoing 
and outgoing fluid in a laboratory specially equipped for this 
work. At the end of each week an analysis is made of a 
composite sample representing the weeks run to check daily 
figures. The latter analyses consistently show a slightly 
lesser amount of fibre than the daily tests, due to the fact 
that celluose, even though very inert and not subject to attack 
by many reagents, is nevertheless soluble in water to a very 
small extent, a point not generally recognized. In addition 
to this, tests have been run from time to time on samples of 
the discharge from all the mills in Kalamazoo and vicinity. 
These samples when taken hourly over a twenty-four hour 
period under normal operation are fairly representative of 
what the mill is doing. 

According to State requirements results must be obtained 
for the following items. Methods used are in accordance with 
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the Standard Methods for the Examination of Water and 
Sewage, Fifth Edition, American Public Health Association: 

Total solids. 

Total fixed solids. 

Total volatile solids. 

Total soluble solids. 

Volatile soluble solids. 

Fixed soluble solids. 

Suspended solids. 

Volatile suspended solids. 

Fixed suspended solids. 

In addition, the following items are also determined: 

Oxygen consumed corrected by blank—parts per million, 

Blank for above parts per million 

Oxygen consumed per million gallons. 

Alkalinity to methyl orange as calcium carbonate in P.P.M. 

Alkalinity to phenolphthalein as calcium carbonate in P.P.M. 

Free chlorine. 

Turbidity. 

Volume of suspended matter after 24-hour sedimentation 
in per cent. 

From the standpoint of the mill man looking for possible 
savings, only the total and volatile or ignitible suspended 
solids are of interest, these figures representing the amount 
of recoverable material. As might be expected, considerable 
variation was found from day to day in the effluents, due to 
variation in product, cleaning up, retention in tanks, lodg- 
ment in sewers, etc. The ratio of volatile to total suspended 
solids is much greater in board mills than in book and fine 
paper mills, thus simplifying the former’s problem. 

While practically all of the mills are equipped with savealls 
of various designs and descriptions, yet results show that 
every mill is polluting the stream to a greater or lesser 
degree. This is without doubt due to the fact that so long 
as the mills were allowed to dispose of their waste by simply 
discharging into any available stream, they concentrated their 
attention on that portion of the white water containing the 
most fibre and in a usable state if recovered, employing in 
his connection the most economical, but sometimes not the 
most efficient, means for retaining in the output as large an 
amount of material as possible. However, conditions are now 
made much harder, since under the ruling of the State, the 
mills are forced to retain a large amount of material which in 
many cases is very difficult to handle and dispose of. Yet 
these strict conditions should work a benefit ultimately, in 
that nearly every mill can make some further use of its 
present waste. 

To date all data has been obtained by simple sedimentation 
without the use of chemicals. While it is not permissible as 
yet to publish any results, facts so far obtained seem to indi- 
cate that the problem may be solved in many cases by simple 
sedimentation, and in the remaining cases by sedimentation 
and filtering, with possibly some chemical to aid the settling 
and prevent decay. The work is being continued and promises 
to be the most extensive and informative ever attempted in 
connection with cleaning up paper mill wastes. 


Recovery Equipment Now in Use 

As mentioned before, nearly all the mills have save-alls, and 
brief description of some of them may be of interest. At 
the new mill of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Com- 
pany, there is installed a very large settling tank which 
handles all waste water from their large machine. Wooden 
scrapers attached to a slowly moving chain carry the settled 
material along the bottom to various pumps which return the 
recovered material into the paper making process at various 
points, according to the consistencies at the different outlets. 
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The clarified water is used to wash down beaters and at all 
points on the machine but the showers where fresh water is 
employed. This saveall is about 98 per cent efficient and 
wastes only 400 to 500 gallons per minute to the sewer, this 
representing the fresh water used. At this mill, the Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Company is actually putting 
back into the Kalamazoo River water in a very much purer 
state than they draw it out from. In the other paper making 
mill, each of the two machines is equipped with a Bird Save- 
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Sedimentation tank, situated on the banks of the Kalamazoo 
River, Michigan 


all. These have been found to be very satisfactory, ranging 
around 70 per cent efficiency and are very easily kept in repair. 

The Hawthorne Paper Company have no save-alls at pres- 
ent, but tentative plans call for use of a multi-compartment 
sedimentation tank in conjunction with chemicals to both aid 
in settling and prevent fibre decay and hence slime. It is 
believed that an entirely closed system may be effected in 
this way. 

The Bryant mills recover by pure sedimentation with no 
aiding chemical. Their seven save-alls average around 80 
per cent recovery. The settled material is pumped from the 
bottom of the tanks and used to wash down beaters and in 
other process work, as is the clear water. 

The Western Board employs a screening device operating 
intermittently as needed and this seems to operate fairly well 
as screening methods go. 

At present the Standard Paper Company also use a single, 
motor driven, rotating screen of the outward flow type. Sedi- 
mentation is considered as the solution to their problem. The 
white water system of the Sutherland Paper Company is very 
well closed up by settling tanks aided in the last stages by 
Boothal, a neutral coagulent. All recovered stock and water 
is reused, the latter even to wire showers. Occasional clean- 
ing serves to keep these in good shape. 

At the King division of the Allied Mills, there are four 
sedimentation tanks situated in the basement of the building, 
one for each machine and handling all water leaving them. 
Originally they were built similar to the large K.V.P. saveall; 
i.e., the white water emptied directly into the savealls which 
were provided with slow moving scrapers to drag the stock 
and filler to two or more convenient outlets located in the 
bottom, from where it was pumped into the head box, beaters, 
etc., according to the consistency of the particular outlet. 
However, considerable trouble was experienced with foaming, 
excessive variation in consistencies at the outlets, and also 
surging in the tanks when the water was withdrawn for beater 
use. This latter tended to loosen slime deposits on the sides 
and was a constant source of annoyance. Recently one of 
these savealls was remodeled and has since proved to obviate 
the above faults almost entirely. The tank which is approxi- 
mately 80 feet long by 10 feet wide by 8 feet 6 inches high 
over all, was divided in the cross section into three compart- 
ments, which we may call number one, two and three. Com- 
partments one and three are about 4 feet long each and com- 
partment one is fitted up with a conveyor or scraper exactly 
similar to the one in the large compartment but moving in 
a direction at right angles to the flow. The entire white water 
empties by gravity to a wooden tank, situated close to the 
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main saveall and having an overflow to it. Water for washing 
down the beater is drawn from the bottom of this tank. The 
overflow passes to compartment number one which in turn 
overflows into the large compartment number two and in 
which a motor driven chain with wooden scrapers attached 
operates lengthwise of the tank counter current to the flow, 
dragging the settling along the bottom back to number one 
compartment, where the scraper before mentioned discharges 
it toa single pump. This is returned to the beater at a consis- 
tency quite uniform to that of the beaters themselves. An 
average of 2 horsepower is all that is required to operate. 
The clear water overflows to compartment number three and 
is reused at all convenient points with the exception of a 
single wire shower. The remaining three savealls are to be 
remodeled soon identically the same. It is thought that a 
shower directed upon the wooden scrapers will keep them 
clean removing the last objectionable feature. 

From the above brief outlines of the recovery equipment 
already operating, it can be readily observed that the pre- 
ponderance of opinion is heavily in favor of settling devices. 





Matthias Koops—An Early Pioneer in Paper 
Making Research 


By Epcar M. Rutter 


RECENT article in THE PAPER INDUSTRY on the manufac- 

ture of straw into pulp and paper reminded me of an old. 
book I had read some time previously, entitled “Historical 
Account of the Substances Which Have Been Used to Describe 
Events and to Convey Ideas, from the Earliest Date to the 
Invention of Paper,” written by one Matthias Koops, and pub- 
lished in 1801. 

In this book Koops gives a list of the different substances 
used for recording events and occurrences, from the beginning 
of history down to the introduction of paper into Europe, and 
then goes on to discuss many things that might interest mod- 
ern paper makers, the most interesting of which is that much- 
alive topic—the shortage of raw materials. 

At the time at which he wrote (1798-1801, just about the 
time when the Fourdrinier was being developed) there was 
as much concern in England over the scarcity of rags for 
paper making as there is today over the threatened shortage 
of standing timber for conversion into woodpulp. Koops was 
much worried over this condition, and proceeds to describe 
experiments he had made with many substances in order to 
find a substitute for rags. He succeeded in making paper out 
of rye straw, old papers and woodpulp, as he tells us in the 
following extract from his book: 

“I have had the satisfaction to witness the establishment 
of an extensive paper manufactory, since the first of May, 
1880, at the Neckinger mill, Bermondsey, where my invention 
of remanufacturing paper is carried on with great success, 
and where there are already more than seven hundred reams 
weekly. manufactured, of perfectly clean and white paper, 
made without any addition of rags, from old waste, written 
and printed paper. 

“The paper whereupon this is printed is an undeniable proof 
[meaning part of his book]. It is, however, only of an inferior 
quality, being made from the straw in the state it comes from 
the farmyard, without assorting the weeds, and those parts 
of the straw which have been coloured by the weather . . . 
By several trials which I have made to change the yellow 
colour into cream colour, and white, it seems to be unques- 
tionably practicable, which will extend its consumption, and 
remove the prejudices which are generally cherished against 
new discoveries.” 

Again, in discussing the manufacture of woodpulp into 
paper, of which material the last section of the book is printed, 
he makes the following observations: 

“Converting wood, straw, and other vegetable substances 


-into paper may therefore be rendered useful for a variety of 


purposes; and the substance of the wood paper on which these 
lines are printed exhibits an indisputable proof that useful 
paper may be manufactured from the hardest part of wood 
alone, destitute of its pith or bark; and if any of the sugges- 
tions here stated, as to the application of the manufactured 
material should be thought reasonable, experiments of some 
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able manufacturers will prove that this paper can be again 
converted into a substance more hard and durable than any 
wood of natural growth.” 

After numerous efforts Koops secured from Parliament the 
sole right to manufacture paper from these substances, the 
use of which he fully expected would revolutionize the industry 
in Great Britain, and make the country independent of Con- 
tinental Europe for its supply of rags. 

He was ahead of his time, however, and his efforts came to 
naught, so that rags continued to be the only supply of paper 
makers until Keller invented the mechanical wood process, in 
1840. . 





Appraisals and Their Application* 
By L. H. OLSON, Vice-President American Appraisal Ce. 


HAVE been invited here to talk to you on the subject of 

appraisals and their application, and requested to go into 
some detail as to the actual investigation and operations in- 
volved in the preparation of appraisal reports as well as the 
application of these reports to the plant and cost account- 
ing insurance and taxation problems in which you men are 
interested. 

It may, therefore, be desirable to take up in some detail the 
actual work involved in the preparation of an appraisal of a 
typical paper mill, or other similar property. 

A Typical Paper Mill 

A typical paper mill includes such properties as standing 
timber, water rights, land sites for plant and residence pur- 
poses, plant buildings, machinery, fixtures and tools, office 
furniture and fixtures, delivery equipment, railroad sidings, 
logging railroad, rolling stock and logging equipment. 

In considering such a property from the appraisal point of 
view, we would break down into about forty classifications of 
property and investigate and inventory each classification of 
property as an independent unit. 

For a standard appraisal of a paper mill property involving 
valuations of $1,000,000 more or less, a staff of six or more 
appraisers might be assigned. This would depend somewhat 
upon the time within which the appraisal report has to be 
completed. 

The preliminary investigation would be in reference to the 
character and location of the property, and any special form 
or classification of the appraisal report that might be required 
to meet the plant accounts, departmental divisions, insurable 
classifications, or taxation requirements. 

One of the first questions would be the method of number- 
ing and designating the respective buildings. If there was 
existing a system of numbering and designations that should 
be conformed to, these would be as followed, if not, a system 
of numbering and designation would be worked out in con- 
ference with the plant executives. Usually such a numbering 
system would follow the manufacturing processes beginning 
with the office or administration building, buildings used for 
prepared wood, ground wood, digester, acids, beater, bleach- 
ing, machine, and finishing divisions and ending with ware- 
houses and outside construction and equipment. 

Frequently, what may be considered one building by the 
plant manangement is by the appraiser considered as several 
buildings on account of the differing character of the construc- 
tion. For insurance purposes, also, several subdivisions may 
be necessary to conform to the fire cut-offs. 

Where there are several operations carried on in one build- 
ing, kept separate for purposes of cost finding, it is necessary 
to determine the boundary of these divisions to guide the 
appraiser in listing the equipment for such department. 

A plat plan is usually prepared showing the boundaries of 
the property, the locations and dimensions of the respective 
buildings and the important items of outside or yard con- 
struction, and the boundaries of the departmental divisions 
within the respective buildings. 

Copies of this plat plan with other instructions in reference 
to a particular appraisal are furnished to the respective ap- 
praisers, and guide them in their designations of the location 
of the properties by buildings, floors, departments and out- 
side. 
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The actual work of inspecting and inventorying the prop- 
erties will be assigned to different appraisers specializing on 
different kinds of properties. One appraiser will take the 
timber, another the water power rights, another land, another 
buildings, another machinery, transmissions, piping, and 
minor equipment. 

The Valuation of Timber 

The valuation of the timber is usually based upon the report 
of a cruiser who estimates the quantity and character of the 
standing timber and reports on the character of the land in 
relation to efficient timbering and logging operations. The 
value is usually based upon a unit price per thousand log 
measures of standing timber, in accordance with the char- 
acter of the timber, the existing accessibility of the timber, 
and its relation to the market. 

The land appraiser obtains the description and boundaries 
of the land from the deeds, or other authentic information, in- 
spects the land as to its location, utility, shipping facilities 
and environment. He usually looks up the assessment records, 
investigates sales of joining or similar land, obtains the ask- 
ing price for any similar land then on the market, and com- 
pares this evidence with his prior information and judgment 
in determining the market value of the particular land under 
consideration. 

The description of the land is then written, giving its loca- 
tion, boundaries, area and any special conditions affecting its 
value with the unit price per square foot, or other unit of 
measurements, and the resultant total value. 

Plant sites in a remote community may simply represent 
the cost of acquiring unimproved land at a few dollars an 
acre plus the cost of preparing, grading, etc., to make it adapt- 
able for a plant site. If the site is selected with a considera- 
tion for unusual water, transportation or other facilities, it 
is entitled to some additional value on these accounts. 

Plant sites, however, generally range from something like 
one cent a square foot in small communities up to one dollar 
a square foot and more in larger cities. 


Appraisal of Buildings 

The appraisal of the buildings is usually assigned to two 
specialists. One takes the building construction, and another 
the building fixtures, such as heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. 

The building construction appraiser measures the size of 
the buildings, the height of the stories and prepares sketches 
showing the general arrangement and construction of the 
buildings with the thickness of walls, kind of timber, and 
description of floors, windows, partitions, stairs, painting, 
roofing, skylights, drainage, etc. From these sketches, 
descriptions and other notes, which he takes during his inspec- 
tion of the buildings, he prepares a schedule of quantities and 
descriptions of the different materials entering into the con- 
struction of the building, beginning with the yardage of exca- 
vation, cubic foot of foundation work, thousands of brick in 
walls, number and sizes of the different kinds of timber, the 
feet and board measure of lumber going into floor and roof 
linings and finished floors, number and description of the 
doors, windows, stairways, partitions, etc., square yards of 
painting, squares of roofing, lineal feet of gutters, conductors, 
etc. 

To promote accuracy and to economize the time of the 
field appraiser, he lists the area and depth of foundation, 
the length, height and thickness of the walls, dimensions of 
the floors, roofs, etc., without taking time to reduce these to 
the unit quantities of excavation, brick, steel, lumber, etc. 
These computations are made later by the office staff after this 
(bill) of quantities, as prepared by the field appraiser has 
been checked as to accuracy against the descriptions and 
sketches of the buildings. 

The field appraiser investigates the local conditions as to 
wages and efficiency of labor, and source of supply and market 
prices for building materials in that locality and delivered to 
that site. The cost for freight charges, truck delivery and 
unloading are taken into consideration in determining the unit 
prices to be used as the basis for the determination for the 
cost and values. This current information is checked against 
the accumulated price data and the other information col- 
lected by the appraisal organization. — 

The condition of the buildings and the depreciation to be 
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applied against the current reproduction cost in the determi- 
nation of the present sound values of the buildings is an im- 
portant factor, and the appraiser observes carefully the con- 
dition of the buildings to see if any settlement has taken 
place due to faulty foundations, poor construction, or over- 
loading, decomposition of mortar or brick due to the exposure 
to the weather or from (steam) or acids used in the manufac- 
turing processes, wearing of the finished floor or roofing, rock 
in any of the timber construction, and lining, and deterioration 
from these and other causes in doors, windows, partitions, 
drainage, etc. 

In accordance with these observed conditions and known 
age of the buildings, he marks the percentage of exhausted 
life, or depreciation for these respective portions of the 
buildings. 

The total depreciation applicable to the building is later 
determined by weighing the average depreciation in propor- 
tion to the reproduction cost and per cent of depreciation for 
the respective parts of the building. 


Building Fixtures 

The other appraiser inspects and inventories the heating, 
lighting, sprinkler system, etc., in regular sequence. He 
usually starts at the point where the wiring or piping enters 
the building, follows this through the lower story, measuring 
and listing the lineal feet of wiring and piping, and noting 
and itemizing the connections, and lists individually the heat- 
ing and lighting fixtures or sprinkler heads. These are listed 
separately for each story of the building, to facilitate the 
identification and checking of these at any time in the future. 

The condition of these must also be observed, and the 
exhausted life recorded in percentages of depreciation sus- 
tained. 

One appraiser usually lists the machinery, starting in with 
the boilers, engines, pumps, generator and the productive 
machinery in the respective buildings in the order in which 
the buildings have been numbered. Each machine must be 
described with its correct technical description and size, with 
notation of any extra attachment or equipment that may 
come as an extra to the basic cost of the machine. 


Description of Machinery 

In the description of the machines, as in all other portions 
of the appraisal work, it is very important that the descrip- 
tions be correct as to designation, size and extras as upon 
this depends the correct pricing of the machines. An error 
in the designation of the manufacturer’s name, type, size and 
extras may result in an important error in pricing the ma- 
chines. Even if a correct price is placed on the machine and 
there is an error in the description of the machine, this may 
later result in a question as to the accuracy in the price, and 
the discrepancy between the description and the price may 
serve to discredit the value of the machine or even of the entire 
appraisal. 

In addition to the cost of the bare machine with its attach- 
ments, an allowance must be included for freight and delivery 
charges, unloading, and installing the machine. The instal- 
lation costs may include foundation and millwright construc- 
tion supporting the machine. 

A careful observation must be made of each machine as to 
its condition and the amount of deterioration it has sustained 
through age and service. Other factors that must be con- 
sidered are its utility in the particular plant and its degree 
of obsolescence in comparison with modern machinery of a 
similar kind. 

General Equipment 

Similaz methods are pursued in the inspection and listing 
of the power feed wiring (shafting), pulleys, beltings, manu- 
facturing ‘piping, trucks, scales, tools and minor equipment 
throughout the plant. Each of the dozen or so classifications 
comprising’ this class of property are listed separately, tak- 
ing each classification floor by floor of each building. 

It is this standardizing of classification and systematic 
method of listing each classification by each floor, building 
and other location that insures the inclusion of all of the 
properties comprising the plant equipment. 

The office furniture and fixtures comprising desks, tables, 
chairs, typewriters, computing machines, filing cabinets, car- 
pet, rugs and miscellaneous equipment; delivery equipment 
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comprising trucks, automobiles, horses and stable equipment, 
and various items comprising the logging equipment are in- 
spected and listed in a similar painstaking manner. 


Accuracy of Inspection 
No one not having actually engaged in the work of inspect- 
ing and listing properties for appraisal purposes has any 
conception of the amount of experience and training required 
to properly inspect, list and describe all of the materials, ma- 


.chinery and fixtures entering into the construction and equip- 


ment of a paper mill. Every detail has its influence upon the 
price of the materials and the cost of fabrication and instal- 
lation. Consider the kinds and grades of lumber that enter 
into timber framing, finished floors, factory fixtures, parti- 
tions and office furniture. These usually comprise short leaf 
yellow pine, long leaf yellow pine, spruce, white pine, maple, 
oak, birch, walnut and mahogany in various grades. An error 
in designation of any item of lumber in building, fixture.or 
furniture makes a difference in the price. 

Excavations, concrete, brick, steel, roofing, painting, etc., 
all have their individual specifications and descriptions. 

Power feed wiring, transmission and piping, each have their 
kind and sizes with a variety of fitting of different sizes, kinds 
and makes requiring identification and listing. 

Selection of men for accuracy of observation and listing. 

Trained appraisers will, however, list this great diversity of 
construction and equipment in a systematic, classified record 
in a remarkably short period of time. It may, however, take 
six men ten days or more to properly inspect and list all of . 
the property in a paper mill with a value of one million dollars 
more or less. 

The field appraiser assembles this inventory by classifica- 
tions of properties subdivided in accordance with the respec- 
tive buildings, floors and departments, indexes these, prepares 
his supplementary report covering all local conditions bearing 
upon the cost and values of the property, and sends all of this 
data to the office of the appraisal organization. 

When this field inventory is completed, the appraisal re- 
ports are less than half completed as far as the total time 
involved in the completing of the appraisal report is concerned. 


A Valyation Laboratory 


The office of an appraisal organization may be designated 
as a valuation laboratory. Here are the classified, tabulated 
results of many years of investigation, analysis and recording 
and extensive libraries and reference files of catalogues, price 
data and individual quotations. Here are received daily tech- 
nical magazines with market conditions and price quotations, 
price lists and discount sheets from associations and dealers, 
specific quotations on individual items of machinery and mate- 
rials, labor quotations, freight rates, etc. 

Here are cost analysis departments, analyzing and testing 

costs in accordance with the relative amount of materials, 
labor and overhead going into construction and installation; 
organized departments for checking the inventories of the 
field appraisers as to accuracy of quantities, sizes and descrip- 
tions, and the application of unit prices to the inventory items; 
clerks specialized in the computation of quantities, extensions 
and footings for the different classes of the property inven- 
tory. 
After the notes of the field appraisers have stood the test of 
the checkers as to quantities and descriptions, they go to the 
pricing department where the prices applied in the field are 
checked and the additional prices applied from the office 
records or for special quotations that may be necessary to 
obtain for the specific property. . 

Following the pricing the extensions and footings are made 
and checked when the complete record goes to the Typing 
Department. Even in the Typing Department, the typists 
specialize on different classes of work, to promote efficiency 
and accuracy. The typed inventories are checked both by 
proofreading and by a recomputation of all of the figures 
appearing in the typed statement. 

The complete typed inventory with all. of the field notes 
then goes to the Summarizing Department where the total 


‘ appraised reproduction cost and values are classified and 


arranged in accordance with the appraisal classifications, 
building designations, departmental divisions, plant accounts, 


- 
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and insurable divisions, in accordance with which the final 
appraisal report must be classified and arranged. 

The final result is usually boiled down into a certified state- 
ment specifying the general character of the properties ap- 
praised, and stating the basis upon which the values are 
determined and the total values for the main divisions of 
property assets. 


Complete Appraisal Report 


The complete appraisal reports are then ready for assem- 


bling and binding. In a large appraisal organization such as 

the one I represent, we make our own covers and bind the 

reports. 

The complete appraisal report then consists of: 

(A) A certificate of values usually in a one-page certified 

statement. 

A summary volume with numerous summaries in 
accordance with property classifications, building 
locations, departmental divisions, and plant ac- 
counts. 

An insurance summary showing the distribution of 
the appraised values in accordance with the insur- 
able divisions and with a separate schedule of 
foundations, piping, etc., below ground and other 
property considered non-insurable. 

Inventory volume containing the detailed schedule of 
properties with the unit costs. These are usually 
arranged by appraisal classifications with the items 
listed in accordance with their building floor de- 
partment location. 

The appraisal reports are usually accompanied by 
certain drawings. These may consist of anything 
from a plat plan showing the boundaries of the 
properties with the size, location and arrangement 
of the respective buildings up to complete set of 
detailed drawings with sections showing the con- 
struction of the building and floor plan, showing 
their arrangement of all building features and the 
location of machinery transmission and major items 
of equipment. 

The appraisal reports comprise a statement of total values, 
complete summaries and detailed inventories that permit of 
the analysis of the property costs and values from the total 
figures appearing in the certificate and summaries down 
through the respective accounts and classifications to the 
individual property units. 

The orderly classification and arrangement permit of find- 
ing the total cost or value for any subdivision, and the index- 
ing in the inventory volume permits of the ready location and 
identification of any property units with its description, type, 
size and appraised cost. 

The drawings serve as an addition means of identification, 
the location of the item in the plant and for corroboration of 
the inventory. 

The appraisal reports are now ready for use by the plant 
management. Plant properties, however, are subject to con- 
tinuous change on account of additions, removals, reconstruc- 
tion, changes in equipment, and wear and tear, and the ap- 
praised cost and values are subject to change with the rise 
and fall of market prices and the result of depreciation. 


Continuous Appraisal 

A continuous appraisal service is necessary to keep the 
appraisal report, cost and values up to date in accordance 
with these changing conditions. 

In order to keep these appraisal reports up to date in the 
most economical manner, the appraisal company co-operates 
with the plant management in the maintenance of a record 
covering all plant expenditures and changes. The appraisers 
may furnish standard forms upon which these expenditures 
and changes may be recorded or may study the plant account- 
ing records and organization and make recommendations for 
special forms and methods to facilitate the accumulation 
of this information in a form and manner that will best serve 
the plant accounting requirements and, at the same time, 
meet the requirements of the appraisal organization for keep- 
ing the appraisal report up to date. 

Where plant requisition forms are used for additions and 
changes to plant properties, these automatically accumulate 
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the necessary information as to the location and description 
of properties added, adjusted or changed, and the material, 
labor and cost involved in such changes. 

An additional copy of these plant orders or requisition forms 
or a summary from these or the other plant accounting rec- 
ords may be maintained on two plant report sheets furnished 
by the appraisal organization as the basis for keeping the 
appraisal records up to date. One copy of these sheets is 
furnished to the appraisal organization and one copy retained 
by the plant management for their records. In order to have 
these records up to date it is recommended that these reports 
be furnished to the appraisal organization monthly, covering 
the expenditures on and the changes in the property during 
the prior month. 


Reports Checked and Audited 

As these reports are received by the appraisal organization 
they are checked and audited to see that the classifications, 
and descriptions conform with appraisal requirements, that 
the proper location and property classification are furnished, 
and that the costs of material, labor and installation are rea- 
sonable. 

The costs are then checked or analyzed as to their proper 
distribution as between additions, renewals, and maintenance 
expenditures and summarized in accordance with the property 
location and classifications. 

These reports are then checked against the original ap- 
praisal report and the additions and changes noted therein. 


Improper Classification Disclosed 

This analysis and checking usually brings to light any 
failure on the part of the plant management to properly 
classify and locate the items, failure to include all charges 
for foundations, freight, installation or necessary auxilliary 
equipment, or to report the removal of property replaced by 
the new equipment, as is particularly the case in connection 
with alterations when property in the original appraisal has 
been removed or reconstructed in connection with betterments 
and changes that have been made. 

The appraisal organization then reports back to the plant 
management any comments and suggestions that it may have 
in reference to the reports received, with summaries showing 
the distribution of the costs of the additions and removals 
and the revised appraised costs and values, giving effect in 
these reports to the estimated depreciation for the period. 

Periodically or as required these costs and values are revised 
in accordance with the changed market conditions. 

With this up to date property record maintained through 
the Continuous Appraisal Service, the appraisal organization 
is in a position any time to most efficiently check and verify 
the report by assigning appraisers to reinspect the properties 
and verify and correct where necessary the reports which have 
been submitted and previously analyzed, recorded and sum- 
marized by the appraisal organization. 

This personnel service is desirable where any extensive 
classifications have been made that makes it impossible or 
impractical for the plant organization to properly identify, 
record and allocate their cost report. 

In case of loss of all or a portion of the properties by fire, 
it permits of a rapid and accurate presentation of a proof of 
loss. 

The revision of the appraisal values whenever market con- 
ditions change and the revision of the insurable value is 
required permits of the changing of the amount of insurance 
carried to avoid over-insurance and co-insurance. 


Verification of Value Required 

There are many emergencies that require the verification 
of the value of the plant property. When the emergency 
arises, whether it is as the result of fire loss, re-organization, 
financing or sale of property, the plant management who have 
up to date appraisal records that can be certified tc with the 
minimum amount of time and effort is in a most advantageous 
position. 

We have just had a call from bankers for a report on the 
value of extensive plant properties within what would have 
ordinarily been an impossible time. The property proved to 
be one upon which we had up to date appraisal records main- 
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tained through our Continuous Service and it was possible to 
reinspect the property, certify and correct the report and 
furnish the bankers an authoritative statement within a time 
that surprised and delighted them. It also reflected credit on 
the plant management who had maintained property rec- 
ords in such a manner that these were up to date in a manner 
that verified our totals. 





Chemical Stains for Use in Microscopical 
Analysis of Paper* 
BY H. N. LEE 
Wood Technologist, Hammermill Paper Co. 


T THE present time there are available a number of 

stains or dyes which may be used very successfully in 
the analysis of paper. Without doubt the Herzberg stain 
gives as Zood a differentiation as can be desired for rag-sul- 
phite mixtures and for sulphite-groundwood mixtures. Like- 
wise the Lofton-Merritt stain for unbleached sulphite-sul- 
phate mixtures, the Bright. stain for unbleached-bleached 
pulp mixtures, and the Alexander stain for soda-sulphite mix- 
tures, may be used. To these latter stains, which involve 
the use of aniline dyes, may be added the Sutermeister stain, 
a strictly chemical stain which differentiates various fibers in 
much the same way as the stains which are described but has 
the disadvantage of requiring application of two successive 
solutions. The following’ stains are submitted as being equal 
or superior to the foregoing so far as bleached fibers are 
concerned and of greater ease in application. 


Formulas as Examples 

In making up stains all original solutions are saturated at 
room temperature except the iodine-potassium iodide mixture 
which is made up of 5 grams of iodine in 10 grams of 
potassium iodide in 10 cc. distilled water. Table 1 gives 
formulas which may be taken as examples, for considerable 
variation can be made in any formula within which differen- 
tiation of fibers occurs although the degree of differentiation 
varies. 





TABLE 1 
Parts of 
Formula 
No. MgCl: CaCl: ZnClz BaClh in KI’ KI HO 
32 “a 50 ; 2 1 ga ea 
35 + 50 . 1 to 8 
37 is ee es 30 1 : 3 
42 ms as 10 be ( see note) 4 1 
119 39 9 13 1 ca me 
120 39 13 13 1 
121 40 20 20 1 
122 33 33 33 1 
1% 27 27 27 . 1 
ss Two drops I-KI in each ce. of potassium iodide. (KI) 











Made up in a different manner are Formula 50,—20 g. ZnCl, 
in 10 ec. H,O, 6 g. Cacl, in 10 cc. H,O, 1.2 g. KI and 0.1 g. i 
in 3 cc. H 0, and Formula 53—5 ce. Herzberg stain (either 
new or old), 5 cc. saturated solution CaCl,, to which it may 
be desirable to add 1 drop I-KI solution and perhaps a few 
drops of water. 

It may be seen from Formulas 119 to 123 that a wide varia- 
tion may be made in the stains and still secure a good differ- 
entiation. 

Using the Stains 


In using the stains, they should be added to the disinte- 
grated paper or pulp after water has been blotted off with 
hard filter paper. The drier the fibers are, the darker the 
resulting colors will be. The exact colors obtained are diffi- 
cult to describe. Roughly speaking, the following are the 
general results:— 

Rag—Brownish red. 

Bleached sulphite—Violet or lavender. 

Unbleached sulphite—Violet to greenish brown. 

Soda—Deep blue. 

Sulphate—Greenish brown to grayish blue. 

Groundwood—Lemon to golden yellow. 





*Presented at the annual convention of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
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Depth of Color 


The depth of color is about the same in each kind of fiber. 
Bleached sulphite shows the weakest color, and, if stains are 
not properly made or if too much water is present, this may 


be nearly colorless. The colors vary with variations in the 
proportions used in making up the stains. In general more 
zine chloride increases blue shades, more magnesium or cal- 
cium chloride increases the red shades, while more iodine 
makes all colors darker and sometimes bluer. Variation in 
the iodine content causes more difference in the shades than 
changes in the other chemicals. Addition of water or of 
potassium iodide solution tends to make the colors less strong, 
but in general, if colors are too dark due to too great a pro- 
portion of iodine, it seems to be better to add one of the 
chloride solutions rather than water. The changes in shades 
resulting from varying the constituents of the stains may be 
utilized in adjusting the stains in case unsatisfactory results 
are obtained. 

In making up the stains it has been found advisable to 
hold back some of the iodine solution and add the latter por- 
tion only drop by drop. Possibly variation in chloride solu- 
tions due to changes in temperature makes this necessary. 
Stains should be kept in colored glass bottles or in the dark. 
If the iodine has bleached out, cautious addition of the iodine 
solution will renew the efficacy of the stain. 

These stains may be safely used to determine percentages 
of rag, bleached sulphite, soda, groundwood, and to establish 
the presence of sulphate and of unbleached sulphite. For 
percentage determination of these latter fibers the Lofton- 
Merritt and the Bright stains should be used. D 

The writer is making further studies of these combinations 
with the hopes of developing better formulas, especially for 
use with unbleached fibers. 


Summary 


1. Formulas are given using magnesium, calcium, zinc or 
barium chlorides with iodine and potassium iodide, for iden- 
tification of paper-making fibers. 

2. Proportions used in making up the stanis may be varied 
considerably. 

3. Stains may be adjusted by adding certain constituents. 
Old or bleached stain may be restored by adding iodine. 





Standard Method for Testing Rags* 
By Materials Testing Committee—H. V. Kiely, Chairman 
Moisture 


AMPLING—tTen per cent of the bales shall be sampled on 
shipments of one car or more, twenty per cent on less than 
car lots. Two samples of approximately one-half pound each 
are taken from each bale, one from the center and one 10 
inches from the wrapper and placed in sealed containers. 
Procedure—The entire sample obtained as stated shall be 
dried to constant weight at 212° to 220° F. Twelve hours 
will usually be sufficient. Moisture should be below 3 per cent. 
Results as high as 6 per cent are not uncommon, however, 
and may possibly indicate intentional wetting. 


Oils, Fats and Grease 


A 200 gram, bonedry sample is boiled under a reflux con- 
denser for four or five hours, then washed with 100 cc. addi- 
tional solvent. The combined extraction and washing carbon 
tetrachloride is distilled in a weighed flask, which is dried to 
constant weight at 212° to 220° F. and weighed. This figure 
may be used to good advantage as a control on alkali concen- 
trations for cooking oily rags, as well as to detect undesirable 
paraffine sizing in such rags as suit linings. 


Shrinkage 
Mill Test—All the washers from the bleach of rags to be 
tested are dropped to a drainer which has been carefully 
examined to insure uniform draining with no loss of fiber. 
Each car of half stuff is weighed and sampled from top, middle 
and bottom for moisture test. From the dry weight of half 
stuff and the weight of dressed rags charged to the rotary, 


*Presented at the annual convention of the Technical Associati 
the Pulp and Paper Industry at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York Gis, 
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the shrinkage is calculated. Regular mill procedure is used 
in determining alkali concentration, pressure and time of 
cook. 

Laboratory Tests—A bone dry sample of from 5 to 10 
pounds (either that used for moisture test or one taken at 
uniform intervals from the rag cutter in the mill) is cooked 
in a gas fired rotary boiler, using mill procedure for time, 
pressure and alkali concentration. If this is not available, 8 
per cent lime, 2 per cent soda ash, 35 pounds pressure for 10 
hours may be used, cutting the soda ash to 1 per cent on new, 
light colored rags. The rags are then washed for 4 hours 
to insure complete removal Of alkali and filler in a miniature 
washing and beating engine, drawing them out to approxi- 
mately the same condition of fiber used in mill practice. Two 
per cent bleach and 1 per cent alum are added. After 2 hours, 
the half stuff is dropped to a cloth lined perforated box and 
allowed to drain over night. As much moisture is pressed out 
as possible; the stock is dried at 212° to 220° F. for 24 hours, 
weighed and shrinkage calculated. 

This method has been found to check the mill test within 
5 per cent and is particularly valuable in figuring cost esti- 
mates on new lots of rags. 

Approximate Laboratory Method—A dry 1 pound sample 
is cooked with 2 per cent NaOH for five hours in an autoclave 
at 300° F.* The stock is washed for 6 or 8 hours with running 
water, allowed to stand 2 hours with 2 per cent bleach and 1 
per cent alum, washed 2 hours, dried and weighed. The shrink- 
age figure by this method will be considerably lower than that 
obtained on the mill test (at times only one-half). Another 
test should be run at the same time on rags of similar grade 
that have been tested by the mill or laboratory method. This 
method has been found to be of considerable value in deter- 
mining excess filler in rags such as buckrams, when only a 
small sample is available. 

Color After Bleaching—The color of the half stuff obtained 
from the shrinkage test by the laboratory method is deter- 
mined by comparison with mill half stuff of rags of the same 
grade and price, or by comparison with standard color discs 
used in pulp testing. The presence of any raw or unbleached 
fiber should be noted. 

The stock obtained from the approximate laboratory method 
will give some measure of the ease with which the rags will 
bleach in mill practice. 


*NaOH is used instead of lime and soda ash to facilitate washing 
when the fibres cannot be drawn out to half stuff in a beater. Boil- 
ing in an open beaker has been found to give practically the same 
results as the autoclave cook. 








Notes on China Clay* 
BY DONALD V. LOWE 


N ARTICLE by Jas. Strachan, read before the Aberdeen 

division of the Paper Makers’ Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland about two years ago, pointed out the 
economic advisability of setting definite standards for mois- 
ture and grit in china clay. Mr. Strachan was perhaps con- 
sidering the subject more from the angle of paper making 
than paper coating, but his remarks suggest the advisability 
of giving careful study to the question of standards for coat- 
ing clays. 

Clay is one of our basic raw materials. For a fair-sized 
plant, a consumption of 5,000 tons per year is not unusual. 
At an average delivered price of $20 per ton this makes an 
item of $100,000 per year. It will therefore require only a 
nominal saving, in per cent, by the average laboratory to 
more than cover the expense involved. 

If we search in the literature for an account of the origin 
and definition of clay we discover that it is considered “the 
result of feldspathic decay.” Feldspar is a term covering the 
combinations in nature of silica, potassium, aluminum, sodium 
and, in lesser degree, calcium, which combinations are widely 
distributed, rock forming minerals. 

When the feldspar decomposes, the final result may obvi- 
ously vary according to the original composition, the natural 
agents which were effective in producing decay, the degree 
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to which decomposition has taken place, and other factors, so 
that we may have almost infinite possible variations in the 
character of the final clay. Furthermore, whether the clay 
is primary or secondary, i. e., whether it exists in the original 
bed where decomposition took place or whether it has been 
transported to.a new bed by water will have a considerable 
influence on the method of preparation necessary before 
bringing it to market, and may introduce characteristics which 
it would be well for us to discover. 

The question which the practical paper coater asks regard- 
ing clay is, however, “What must I know about clay to de- 
termine its most economical use?” and it is to answer this 
question that the determination of standards among clays is 
desirable. 

Properties Which Determine Value 


Now the properties of clay which determine its value to the 
paper coater are: 

1. Color. For certain work exceeding whiteness is de- 
manded, while for other work a much less white clay may 
answer just as well and be much cheaper. 

2. Moisture. This item has commercial importance, as a 
large factor in the cost of clay is freight. 

3. Grit. Too high percentage of grit, which generally is 
off color and has no covering power, may prove very de- 
structive to machinery, particularly strainer wires, trimmer 
knives, etc., as well as cause an inferior finished surface. As 
Strachan points out, 1 per cent of sand means a direct loss 
of $1,000 per year (on the basis of our assumed mill,) as well 
as many other less visable losses. 

4. Covering Power. This is one characteristic which is 
of particular interest to the coater. 

5. Suspension. In the coating mill this is apparently 
closely allied to a covering power. 

6. Glazing or Finishing Character. 

These six properties will be considered in the order given, 
and methods of determination suggested. 


Color 


This is capable of numerical expression by means of a Pfund 
Colorimeter, as outlined on page 353 of Bureau of Standards, 
Paper No. 262, Vol. 18. It is probable, however, that the 
average plant will be satisfied by a simple comparison with an 
accepted standard, made as follows:— 

Block of wood about 2x4x6 inches, through the middle of 
the upper flat side of which is cut a lengthwise groove % inch 
deep by % of an inch wide, is prepared. Across the top of the 
block, and penetrating to % of an inch below the bottom of 
the groove, are made thin sawcuts, into which strips of sheet 
copper are fitted. These strips are just wide enough to come 
flush with the top of the block, and are about % of an inch 
apart. By placing in adjoining squares a standard sample 
and the clay being examined, and pressing uniformly with a 
spatula, any marked difference in color is visible. Sample to 
be tested in this way should be dried to a constant weight at 
105 degrees Cent. before testing. 


Moisture 


In the preparation of clay for coating, the original clay 
substance is mixed with large volumes of water, both for pur- 
poses of transportation and for the settling out of grit and im- 
purities. After the completion of this process, as much as 
possible of this water is drained and the balance dried out by 
means of artificial heat. Obviously, this moisture, which we 
will call mechanical water, may vary considerably, even in 
the same batch of clay. 

Besides the water mentioned above, clay carries varying 
amounts of water chemically combined, or absorbed by the 
colloidal matter, the amount of this water depending, in all 
probability, on the character of the original feldspar and the 
method and degree of its decomposition. As it probably re- 
mains with the clay after coating and drying, it is a question 
apparently of whether or not it affects the covering power 
as to‘its importance. It can be determined by heating to a 
high temperature, or igniting. 

Strachan states that an arbitrary figure of 12 per cent has 
been adopted in England as a standard for moisture content, 
but that he thinks it could be reduced.1 or 2 per cent with 
safety. Variations between different clays of from 6.6 per 
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cent to 14.7 per cent have been found, the money significance 
of which needs no emphasis. 

The usual method of drying to constant weight at a temper- 
ature not exceeding 105 degrees Cent. gives the necessary in- 
formation regarding mechanical moisture. 

Grit is commonly determined by means of sieving, either 
wet or dry, and recording the weight left on a screen of cer- 
tain mesh as percentage grit. This method has the advantage 
of simplicity, and that is about all that can be said of it. 

Strachan develops a method, based upon Stoke’s law for the 
flotation of fine particles, which is very simple and gives as a 
result, the percentage of grit present as sand, mica, feldspar, 
etc. It seems that this method offers a good chance of arriv- 
ing at the true figures for grit. He suggests, as allowable 


standards, 
ek Se er aa 0.1 per cent 
POR BO, POORER, on dc coc cde cnwcandesnceevess 0.25 per cent 
For news, etc., not Over .........22cceeeeeees 0.5 per cent 


It should be remarked in passing, that Strachan has not 
mentioned two factors which might possibly affect his results; 
first, the water used should be free of any “flocculator.” In 
other words, it should be “soft,” distilled water preferably. 

The presence of any such flocculator might cause some of 
the clay to be retained along with the grit, giving too high 
a result, and second, the possible solvent action of the water 
on the finer particles of grit, especially if alkalies are present 
or an excess of water is used. This might cause breaking 
down of the finer crystalline particles, and show too low a re- 
sult. 

At present we are without definite knowledge of the amount 
of grit which might be permitted in clays for different pur- 
poses. It is apparent, however, that, other things being 
equal, the best clay for our purpose will be the lowest in grit. 


Covering Power, Suspension and Glaze 


In Technical Paper No. 23, published by the Bureau of 
Standards in 1911, which is essentially a study of ceramic 
clays, the theory is developed that plasticity is definitely re- 
lated to the amount and character of the colloid content, and 
methods for estimating this colloid content are outlined. It 
seems altogether probable that an analogy can be drawn be- 
tween ceramic and coating clays, so that a study of the 
amount and nature of the colloids in our clays may enable us 
to predict with reasonable accuracy the comparative value of 
a clay as to its covering power, ability to stay in suspension 
and glazing property. (Suggest this study by Bureau of 
Standards.) Such a study should be undertaken by a well 
equipped and organized research laboratory to be of value. 

Meanwhile, for practical purposes, a fair comparison of cov- 
ering power may be obtained by a method similar to that used 
with linseed oil paints, using a standard solution of casein as 
vehicle. For this purpose fairly stiff cardboard with a pattern 
printed on it in light type and marked off into squares of 10 
inches is used. Enough coating must be applied to cover the 
entire square, just heavy enough to obliterate the pattern. 
The weight of clay mixture required is determined directly. 


Suspension 

This is immediately important to the paper coater, as a clay 
which settles quickly means difficulty in maintaining uniform- 
ity of sizing and color, as well as direct loss on account. of 
clay washed down the sewer from the bottoms of tanks, etc. 
The usual test is to shake with water in a graduated cylinder, 
alongside of a standard sample, and measure the height of 
the sediment after stated periods of time. This method is 
in general satisfactory. Certain precautions, however, should 
be taken. For example, the addition to the water of a cer- 
tain amount of the casein solution which will later be used, 
and the use of regular mill water, will result in parallel inter- 
action, if any, between the bases and the colloids present. 


Glaze 
Glaze, or the ability of the clay to take a finish, is capable 
of being expressed numerically by means of an Ingersoll glari- 
meter, an instrument designed to measure the amount of light 
reflected from the surface being considered. It is not known, 
however, that a definite method has ever been worked out for 
this particular question, as a very good general idea of glaze 
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can be gotten at the time of comparing color, if the finish that 
can be given to the clay when pressed into the block is noted. 

In all of the tests suggested it is assumed that sampling is 
carried out with the utmost care, as in a material of this 
kind results can only be taken seriously if obtained on fair 
samples. A fair sample from a single 25 ton carload of clay, 
in bulk, would be the result of no less than seven samples 
taken at irregular depths and at intervals of 5 feet through 
the length of the car, properly quartered and reduced to lab- 
oratory size. 

Color 


If a clay is suspected of artificial coloring, and it is desired to 
discover any such color as may not be fast to light, it should 
be mixed to a thin paste, a small amount of ammonia added 
and gradually heated to drive off the excess. Artificial color, 
except indanthrene, which is fast to light, will come to the 
rises} (G. K. Spence, American Dyestuff Reporter 12 890-1 

1923].) 





Economy of Lime Reburning* 
By G. K. SPENCE 
Chief Chemist, New York and Pennsylvania Co. 


INCE it is the unanimous conclusion of all pulp manufac- 
turers, who have given the question any study, that the 
most feasible method of reclaiming lime sludge from the 
alkali room is to reburn and use it over again in the system, 
the writer has considered this phase only. 
Lime reburning has been considered by pulp manufacturers 
from time to time for a number of years, but it has not been 
worked out successfully until in the past six years. 


Hammond Lime Reclaimer Introduced in 1890 


As early as 1890 the Hammond Lime Reclaimer was intro- 
duced. This consisted of two inclined rotaries, each 40 feet 
long and 4% feet in diameter. The lime sludge was fed to 
the upper rotary by means of a screw and this rotary was 
heated by the hot gases from the lower rotary, which hot 
gases also surrounded the jacketed screw before passing up 
the st&ck. The dry lime from the upper rotary dropped into 
the lower one through which it passed in the opposite direc- 
tion and the burned lime was discharged at the firebox end. 
This lime was conveyed to the alkali room and used to causti- 
cize more soda. The capacity of this outfit was only about 5 
or 6 tons of recovered lime per day. 

About 1908 two different engineers were advocating propo- 
sitions for reburning lime, and while they differed somewhat 
in minor details the ideas were essentially the same. It was 
recommended to use a rotary 100 feet long and 7 feet in diam- 
eter which was heated by means of producer gas. The sludge 
was taken directly from the alkali pans to the rotary, without 
first going to a filter press to remove the excess moisture. 
Even when lime cost a little less than $4 per ton at the mill, 
the figures given by the advocates of the process showed a 
profit of $1.80 per ton of lime burned. These figures were 
based on an installation cost of $30,000, including building, a 
coal cost of $1.60 per ton, a gas producer efficiency of 86 per 
cent, and a burning efficiency of 2.5 tons of lime per ton of 
coal. When presented with these figures some mills attempted 
lime reburning, but it was later considered unprofitable and 
discontinued. The reason for this failure to produce profit- 
able results was due to the fact that the gas producers were 
considerably under 86 per cent efficient, the total installation 
cost was considerably over $30,000, and due to handling very _ 
wet sludge the burning efficiency was nearer 1.5 tons of lime 
per ton of coal. At this time lime was delivered at the mill 
for $3.91 per ton, and when everything was considered it was 
found that the reburning cost was considerably more than 
this amount. 

Taken Up Again in 1918 


It was not until 1918 that lime reburning was again taken 
up and it has made rapid progress during the past six years. 
At the present time lime reburning is being carried on very 
successfully by a number of soda and sulphate pulp mills. 
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The method employed, while the details differ some at dif- 
ferent plants, is essentially the same wherever it has been 
introduced. 

The lime sludge in the alkali pans is given three washes by 
decantation and discharged through a perforated plate into 
the agitated supply tank for the filter. This supply tank 
should be sumped if necessary, in order to receive the sludge 
dumps by gravity. The object of the perforated plate is to 
remove any stones from the sludge and prevent them from 
passing to the pump supplying the filter. It is not advisable 
to wash the sludge less than three times by decantation, due 
to the fact that if the soda is not well removed, it will have 
a tendericy to fuse with the silica in the lime or brick lining 
and form rings in the rotary. Some manufacturers, who have 
ample capacity, make as many as four washes by decantation, 
to avoid this trouble. 

The sludge is pumped to the continuous filter where the 
moisture content is reduced to about 40 per cent. The wash- 
ings from the filter are either used to wash the stack gases, 
or returned to the alkali room to be used as makeup or sludge 
washes. The continuous filter is located directly behind the 
rotary and the sludge cake is fed, by means of a screw, 
through a water jacketed chute. 


Continous Filter Should Be Used 


Owing to the fact that the rotary should have a continuous 
feed it is essential that a continuous filter be used, as when 
this equipment is properly installed it requires very little at- 
tention. The filter is generally covered with 14-ounce duck 
filter cloth, but in some mills fine mesh monel metal wire cov- 
ering is used. The advantage derived from the use of monel 
wire covering is to eliminate changing of cloths, which is 
necessary at least once each month when using duck covering. 
When using monel metal covering it is necessary to wash 
occasionally with weak hydrochloric acid to prevent plugging 
of the wire cloth and perforations in backing plates with cal- 
cium carbonate. 

Continuous filters should be selected with ample capacity to 
do the required amount of work. A 6x6 foot filter is large 
enough for the production of 20 tons of reburned lime, and 
one 8x8 foot is ample for production of 40 tons of reburned 
lime from a soda pulp mill, but when reburning 40 tons of 
lime from a sulphate pulp mill it is advisable to use a filter 
8 foot diameter and 10 foot face, as the sludge from a sulphate 
mill will not give up its water as rapidly as that from a soda 
pulp mill. 

Should Furnish Proper Amount of Slugs 


For economical burning results a rotary should be selected 
of such size that the proper amount of sludge can be furnished 
to it continuously for 24 hours. The most economical results 
are obtained when the rotary is crowded to its burning ca- 
pacity at all times. At some mills oversized rotaries have 
been installed and it has been found advisable to only operate 
16 hours out of 24, even when considering the loss of heat due 
to shutting down and starting up. A rotary 90 feet long and 
6 feet in diameter is ample for reburning 20 tons of lime per 
day, and one 125 feet long and 7 feet in diameter will reburn 
40 tons of lime per day. 

The rotary is lined with fire brick, the lining being 9 inches 
thick at the hot end and 6 inches thick at the rear end. It 
is customary to spray the stack gases, and return the wash- 
ings to the filter supply tank, otherwise there will be consider- 
able loss of lime up the stack, in addition to a nuisance in the 
immediate vicinity of the mill. 

The temperature of the stack gases varies from 600 to 800 
degrees and the draught gauge usually shows from 0.2 to 0.3 
inches of water as representing the pull on the rotary. 


Proper Fuel for Economical Burning 


The most important problem facing the operator of a lime 
reburning plant today is the proper fuel to use in order to 
procure the most economical burning results. Most plants at 
the present time are using producer gas, but as they have, in 
many cases, been obtaining poor burning economy, other 
methods of firing are being tried out. Some manufacturers 
have considered it advisable to discontinue the use of pro- 
ducers and are at present firing with fuel oil. At least two 
plants are operating successfully with powdered coal, while 
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on the other hand some who tried out powdered coal have dis- 
continued its use and reverted to the producer gas or fuel oil 
installations. The use of either fuel oil or powdered coal will 


make a material saving in the installation cost. In addition 
to this either one of these installations will save labor, as 
they require very little attention, while with producers it will 
be necessary to have at least one more man on each tour. 

It is the opinion of the writer that the most economical 
results can be obtained with an installation using powdered 
coal as a fuel. 

From observation of results obtained when burning pro- 
ducer gas it has been found that while a burning efficiency as 
high as 2 tons of lime per ton of coal has been obtained, there 
have been figures as low as 1.5 tons of lime per ton of coal, 
and we cannot safely assume to get better than 1.8 tons of 
lime per ton of coal. 

Fuel oil on a coal basis, fiuring 4% barrels of oil per ton 
of coal has shown a burning efficiency of from 2% to 2% tons 
of lime per ton of coal equivalent. When using powdered coal 
3 tons of lime can be burned per ton of coal, and results have 
deen obtained some better than this figure. When every step 
pertaining to the manufacture of pulp is considered, if fuel 
oil could be obtained at a cost comparable with that of coal, 
it would be the desirable fuel to use for lime reburning, but 
there are very few pulp mills so situated that this can be 
accomplished. 


Disadvantages of Certain Fuels 


When reburning lime better results are obtained if the 
flame is carried back into the rotary, and the rotary not 
heated too much at the firing end. An oil flame is very hot 
and results in heating the rotary too much at the front end, 
necessitating relining it more often at this point than when 
using either producer gas or powdered coal. This is the one 
apparent disadvantage in the use of fuel oil. On the other 
hand, powdered coal carries the flame back into the rotary, 
distributing the heat more uniformly, and in this respect it is 
of advantage to use this fuel. 

The main disadvantage found in the use of powdered coal 
is the accumulation of ballast in the burned lime, which very 
much retards the settling when causticizing soda and washing 
the sludges in the alkali room. This can be cut down to some 
extent by passing the sludge through baffled tanks before 
going to the filter and also by having the slowly moving wings 
of the agitator shaft in the causticizing tank about 18 inches 
from the bottom and washing this tank out occasionally. 
When all is done that can be done there is still a greater 
accumulation of ballast in the recovered lime when burning 
powdered coal than by either of the other methods; however, 
the burning economy is so much better that it will pay to dis- 
card some of the washed sludges to keep down this accumu- 
lation. 


Comparisons 


For comparisons the following can be considered for dif- 
ferent fuel burning installations when using 40 tons of lime in 
a soda or sulphate mill. 

Using powdered coal as fuel and discharging 15 per cent 
of the sludge from the alkali room into the sedimentation 
basin in order to keep down the accumulation of ballast: 
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If the burning efficiency were only 1.5 lb. of lime per pound 
of coal the above cost would be increased to $182 per day. 

It does not seem advisable to pay more than 4% cents per 
gallon for fuel oil as against $5 per ton for coal when using 
a powdered coal installation. With a producer gas installa- 
tion showing a burning efficiency of 1.8 lb. of lime per pound 
of coal if the coal cost $5 per ton, equally as economical re- 
sults could be obtained by the use of fuel oil at 5 cents per 
gallon, but if the producer gas installation only shows a burn- 
ing efficiency of 1.5 lb. of lime per pound of coal, 5% cents 
per gallon could be paid for the fuel oil. 


Using the Discarded Lime Sludge 

When burning powdered coal as fuel at a plant where a sedi- 
mentation basin had previously been used, the discarded lime 
sludge could be passed to the basin and the flow so arranged 
that it passes to and deposits on one side. Lime could then 
be reclaimed from the other side and reburned in place of 
purchasing new lime, as the capacity of the rotary will be 
ample to take care of this additional lime sludge. If this 
were done the results would show a more decided advantage 
in favor of powdered coal as fuel. 

Black ash from the leachers has been mixed with the lime 
sludge when reburning it in the rotary. As yet the value of 
this procedure is more or less problematic, but from some of 
the advantages derived it is advisable to make every effort to 
dispose of the black ash in this manner. 

At almost every lime reburning plant there is a different 
method of handling the reburned lime. Some convey it to the 
alkali room, where it is discharged into a bin and used the 
same as fresh lime when causticizing pans of liquor, at others 
the reburned lime is elevated into cars, and when the cars are 
full they are moved by men on a track to the alkali room and 
dumped into the pan of liquor to be causticized, and some use 
a continuous causticizing system, the lime being discharged 
from the rotaries into an agitated tank through which car- 
bonate liquor. is circulating until properly causticized, when it 
is pumped from the circulating tank to settling tanks. The 
Mount Continuous Causticizer which has been described in 
trade papers is also used in connection with lime reburning. 

The whole installation for reclaiming lime, including power 
necessary to convey the lime sludge to the reburning plant 
and reburned lime back to the alkali room, consumes less than 
75 hp. 

Lime reburning has been a big step toward the elimination 
of stream pollution, and at the same time has proven a profit- 
able investment. 





Chemistry in the Soda Pulp Process* 


By MARTIN L. GRIFFIN 
Mount Hope Finishing Co. 

HAVE often remarked that no other process of making 

pulp and paper involves so much chemistry or requires 
anything like the extensive knowledge the chemical engineer 
must have. This process is the oldest chemical process for 
reducing wood pulp. Alkalies are among the few oldest of 
our essential chemicals and have served the human race as 
no other chemical has. Of the alkalies, soda ash is the out- 
standing representative. Sodium is a very strong base, 
capable of entering into many combinations with acids, both 
weak and strong, and thereby producing a great variety of 
salts of varying y dere of alkalinity. It is possible to charge 
a solution of soda ash with carbonic acid to such a degree that 
it will show an acid reaction. Some years ago I was very 
much impressed with the idea that a way ought to be found to 
precipitate and remove a large part of the resins, waxes and 
other substances having acid properties from the spent liquor 
of the soda process before evaporation and incineration, and 
thereafter remove the excess carbonic acid and treat with 





*Presented at the annual convention of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and ig Industry at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
February 3 to 5, 1925. 
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lime, with the idea of reaching a stage of purification which 
would perhaps eliminate the destructive process of burning 
out. 

We know that it is possible to precipitate these substances 
with mineral acids, but having done so we have barred the 


way to recover the soda. It is easily possible to cause the 
precipitation of these substances by charging under pressure 
with carbonic acid. The easiest way to prove it to your own 
satisfaction is to take a ginger ale bottle filled with black 
liquor to a friendly bottling establishment and charge it with 
the gas. The precipitate will be very bulky and the problem 
will be to reduce this bulk so that a good degree of separation 
from the liquor may be accomplished readily. It is quite 
possible that useful byproducts may be obtained through 
this avenue, as well as a more effective way to recover the 
soda. This experience came to me several years ago when I 
was not equipped with sufficient chemical knowledge or sit- 
uated in a favorable atmosphere for such experimental work. 

For many years wood has been cooked with a straight 
caustic soda solution with little attempt to abate the harsh 
action. With this liquor, high temperatures and pressures 
have been the practice, with little appreciation of the destruc- 
tive action of such a treatment upon the fiber itself. Fluctua- 
tions in the yield were attributed to varying quality of the 
wood rather than to the process. Some appreciation of the 
fact that the process could be improved or a different process 
substituted which would conserve the yield was realized when 
the sulphite process became successful and the modified sul- 
phate process was developed, but I offer the same criticism 
of the sulphite process as practiced, as I have made of the . 
soda process. In many instances it is carried to such an 
extreme end point that destruction and tendering of the fiber 
are conspicuous. 


Four Great Fundamental Processes 

There are four great fundamental processes in applied 
chemistry which are paramount to all others. They comprise 
the reactions of acids and alkalies, oxidation and reduction. 
These four all enter into the processes of making chemical 
pulp. The soda process is not primarily an oxidizing process 
in any degree; neither is it a reducing process in any sense 
of the term, but as conducted in an atmosphere of high pres- 
sure steam, oxidation with its attendant consequences is in 
evidence. This, as I have said elsewhere, is not so apparent 
in the manufacture of pulp as it is in textile finishing, where 
as we know full well, high pressure steam exerts an oxidizing 
influence which is recognized in its tendering effects. How- 
ever this may now be explained; it is now recognized that 
reducing sulphites and sulphides act beneficially when used 
in connection with the chemical processes of making pulp. 

By way of contrast let us consider the sulphite process in 
this connection. It is well known that both acids and alkalies 
exert a strong hydrolyzing action, which is fundamental in 
both processes. In this process we Mmve the reducing action 
of the sulphur dioxide carried to the extreme at the beginning 
of the process, gradually diminishing until the end of the 
cooking period when the protective reducing action of the 
dioxide gas gives way to oxidation. There was a time when 
the sulphite cooker was supposed to be on his job and not 
let the cook burn, and it was recognized at the time that 
serious consequences would result if there was any failure 
to blow. In the stress to make easy bleaching pulp and 
pulp which was half beaten before reaching the beaters, the 
fine edge of the knowledge of the consequences has been lost 
sight of. Who will deny that the results of overcooking in 
the soda process do not produce similar results? It has 
always been assumed that soda pulp was inevitably weak. 
Though it has been customary to cook woods of shorter fiber 
by the soda process, are we to conclude that the process 
cannot be conducted in such a manner as to yield a much 
stronger pulp? Much has been accomplished by shortening 
the time of cooking and events are tending to a better knowl- 
edge of some of the chemical factors entering. 

What is known as the sulphate process has been in success- 
ful operation for several years. What the original idea and 
purpose of the experiments in this field was, I cannot state 
definitely, but if I may draw an inference from the title 
of the process, it is natural to conclude that the main idea was 
to substitute the cheap by-product salt cake for the more 
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expensive soda ash, depending upon the reducing action of the 
organic matter in the furnace process to convert the sulphate 
into the strongly alkaline sulphides. As a natural conse- 
quence stronger pulp resulted, partly from the fact that 
these sulphides were not as harsh in their action, and partly 
because they exerted a strong reducing action. In the process 
no attempt has been made to produce a very clean bleachable 
pulp, as the product has found its own place in the making 
of fine wrapping papers. I have traversed this field to show 
as vividly as I can the past practice which I believe has been 
lacking in a full and complete knowledge of many essential 
features. 

In view of the phenomenal growth of the association of 
technical chemists in the paper industry and what has already 
been accomplished and the strong desire to advance further, 
I believe we should apply ourselves to the problem of im- 
proved methods of reducing raw stock to paper pulp. We 
know the virtues of both the soda and sulphite process with 
their paramount features. Each attacks the problem from 
a different angle but have several overlapping factors. Shall 
we not investigate and attach more importance to these over- 
lapping areas? There is nothing inconsistent or incompatible 
in adding sulphites and sulphides to our caustic soda liquors, 
nor is there anything to prevent the addition of caustic or 
carbonate of soda to a sulphite process liquor. There are 
several workers in this field now who have accomplished 
flattering results, but it will require a high degree of intel- 
ligence to reap the full benefits of the problem. 


Cross and Bevan Chlorination Process 

At this point I would like to revert to the now old chlor- 
ination process of Cross and Bevan for the analytical deter- 
mination of cellulose in wood and the like. As you know the 
prepared sample is first treated with a 1 per cent solution of 
caustic soda at boiling temperature for 30 minutes. It is 
then well washed and exposed to an atmosphere of chlorine 
gas for about an hour and then washed and given a light 
treatment at boiling temperature with a 2 per cent solution 
of sodium sulphite to which about 0.2 per cent caustic soda 
has been added. It is then washed in hot water and may 
be given a very light bleach to remove last traces of impurities. 
I believe careful thought should be given to these three stages 
of treatment and the very mild treatment necessary when the 
conditions are made favorable. There are also certain types 
of raw fibers which such a mild treatment is adapted to, like 
the straws and esparto grass. The De Vains process partici- 
pates in this formula. 

Why is it that such extremes of pressure, temperature and 
strength of liquor have been used in our chemical cooking 
processes? The law of mass action states that the velocity 
of a reaction is proportional to the product of the reactants. 
We know that the greater part of the total reaction takes 
place easily and quickly, but that the final stages of the proc- 
ess take a relatively long time, and besides under influences 
which are destructive. Add to this the “buffer” action of the 
residual products and again the process is slowed up. 

It is well known that if a process can be divided into stages 
where each stage is carried forward under mild condition, 
results are much superior. For instance, I have known of 
bleaching processes where a partial bleach has been accom- 
plished, then a wash and the process repeated. Generally 
speaking manufacturers have preferred to forego these refine- 
ments for a quick process, which at the time appeared to sat- 
isfy the conditions. Other instances might be cited. It may 
not appear at all practicable to apply this reasoning to the 
coolzing of soda pulp, but at least I believe the subject should 
receive careful study. 

Again electro-chemistry has provided many important 
chemicals which otherwise we should not have, or at least have 
them commercially available. For instance, sodium peroxide 
is coming into extensive use for many purposes, and just as 
a few years ago one would not have thought liquid chlorine 
could compete with bleaching powder, it is today an accom- 
plished fact. If now we consider sodium peroxide, we shall 
see that it is capable of two important functions joining in 
one operation. Its decomposition products are atomic oxygen 
and caustic soda, and in their point action become very effec- 
tive. It is now claimed by large makers of peroxides, that in 
the bleaching of cotton, silk and wool textiles, sodium and 
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hydrogen peroxides are no more expensive than the customary 
processes, and have some advantage in other ways. They are 
prepared to substitute for high pressure kier boiling, washing 
and chemicking, a single treatment without pressure and at 
temperatures below boiling in the bleaching of cotton gray 
goods, in much less time and at no increase in cost. I am not 
prepared to say: whether it would work out advantageously 
in the soda process to use some proportion of sodium peroxide, 
but there is nothing incompatible in the suggestion, and it 
is quite possible that the usual practice might be modified 
so as to make a place for it. 


Broader Field of Soda Process 

At this point, if you are thinking only of the application of 
the soda process to the treatment of wood, I want to lead you 
into the broader field of its adaptation to treating many other 
papermaking straws and grasses. Here is a rich prospect for 
the skilled technologist and business man. Cotton and wood 
celluloses are very resistant to both chemical and mechanical 
action. They require harsh treatment to fit them for fine 
grade of paper. Certain straws, grasses, and bast fibers are 
well adapted to make high grades of paper if they are prop- 
erly treated, and a modification of the soda process which 
will exert a mild and selective action, I believe it best adapted 
for this field of technical adventure in paper making. You 
will realize that these fibers are naturally more hydrated 
than wood and cotton and are therefore much more reactive 
at the start and will disintegrate much easier. Therefore 
more discriminating methods of processing must be employed. 
The longer and closer we study these problems the more we 
shall see that physical chemistry enters largely into the prob- 
lems. I believe some of the newer tools in this field will give 
us new insights into many conditions of which we have been 
in ignorance. It has long been the desire of the paper chem- 
ical engineer to measure the results of beating stock so that 
paper of certain characteristics might be made uniformally. 
The problem has been attacked with intelligence by the adap- 
tation of a special form of viscosimeter located in the beater 
during the refining process. I am disposed to speculate 
whether or not this viscosity, which is a phenonom of hydra- 
tion, cannot be determined by means of the hydrogen elec- 
trode. It is certain that if we add hydroxyl ions to the stock 
the equivalent hydrogen ions must be in evidence and if they 
do not enter into combination, are capable of measurement 
by means of the hydrogen electrode or a suitable indicator. 
So it may come of the hydrogen electrode or a suitable indi- 
cator. So it may come about that we may specify degrees 
in beating by pH values. This is a problem I have set for 
myself to work out. 

It may not be self-evident that these digressions are con- 
nected with the soda process, but I have attempted to show 
some of the fundamentals of the alkaline and acid processes 
which are antipodal, each possessing strong characteristics 
in one direction and lacking in the other; whereas, as we know, 
both oxidation and reduction, speaking with some liberty, are 
essential to the isolation of cellulose, and that therefore both 
processes should approach each other chemically. We may 
expect that alkalinity will prevail or remain in excess, because 
we associate saponification, detergency and dispersion with 
alkalinity all of which contribute to the cleansing and isolation 
of paper pulp. Acid processes do not perform these functions. 
It is not at all the function of cooking to participate in the re- 
sults of “beating,” but I have indicated the close relationship 
between chemical and mechanical hydration, and the paper- 
making processes will partake of both. If in the cooking of 
some raw materials they are sensibly hydrated it is an advan- 
tage worth while to gain, but not at the expense of yield. 
Such results cannot be won haphazardly, but only by a close 
application of chemical technology and experience. 





Diamond service emblems -have been presented by the 
American Engineering Co., of Philadelphia, manufacturers of 
Taylor stokers, to 32 of its employees who have been with the 
company for a quarter century or more. Gold medals were 
presented to 275 other employees with records of 5 to 25 
years’ service. Heading the list of those receiving the diamond 
medals were two machinists with records of 46 and 45 years’ 
active service. Both are still employed daily in the shops of 
the company. 
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Washington, D. C., March 2, 1925. 
Bureau of Standards to Test Esparto 

Arrangements have been made by the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards for obtaining a supply of esparto, a Spanish grass 
which is extensively used on the continent for making paper 
and to a lesser extent for making a coarse cloth, in order to 
test its paper-making value. The grass will be subjected to 
a light cooking treatment before shipping in order to reduce 
transportation costs. 

Esparto fiber’s popularity abroad is thought, perhaps, to be 
due to its comparative cheapness, especially in countries where 
wood fiber costs are high. On the other hand, it is claimed to 
possess certain valuable qualities that wood fibers lack and 
therefore to be superior to wood for certain purposes. The 
Bureau of Standards will try it out in every way and will 
seek to reduce the assertions made about it to definite facts. 
If it should be found to excel the domestic paper-making ma- 
terials in a few or in many ways, the knowledge of the fact 
should prove valuable. 


Caroa Found to Be Good Fiber 

Caroa, a fiber from a Brazilian plant, has been tested by 
the Bureau of Standards and has been found to be long and of 
small diameter. These properties, of course, tend to produce 
good felting and therefore to give compactness to paper 
made from it.. An unbleached paper suitable for bag or wrap- 
ping purposes was made and was found to have unusual 
strength. A very satisfactory grade of bleached paper was 
also made. 

The plant is native to eastern Brazil. Its leaves are four 
feet long and an inch and a half to two inches wide. The 
natives extract the fiber and use it to make fishing nets. Its 
cost in Brazil is low and the bureau thinks it can be imported 
from there at a profit or raised in the southern United States 
for use instead of rag and rope stock, which is scarce. 








The Bureau of Standards is doing considerable work to- 
wards devising and producing an improved waterproof paper 
for lining cases, as the present methods are considered in- 
adequate. The effect of asphaltum on the strength of the 
paper is at present being tested, and so far has met with 
favorable results, the asphaltum seeming to increase the 
strength. Additional tests will be necessary to decide the 
matter, especially by testing the strength of the paper in 
various ways both before and after asphalting. 





A bulletin by the Bureau of the Census states that the 
United States production of paper during 1923 totaled 8,029,- 
482 short tons. This exceeds the estimated peak production 
in 1920 by about 695,000 tons, and that of the census taken 
in 1921 by more than 2,500,000 tons. The increase was par- 
ticularly noticeable in boards, heavy wrapping, kraft, book, 
| hanging paper and paper bags. 





Interstate Commerce Commission found on February 19 that 
the railway freight rating of printed waxed wrapping paper 
between points in official territory was unreasonable and pre- 
scribed a reasonahle rating for the future and reparation for 
the overcharge. The defendants (Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany) are ordered to establish, before May 7, a rating that 
will not exceed third class. 


Norway Production at High Level 
The American consulate at Oslo, Norway, reports that last 
year was generally favorable for the mechanical groundwood 
mills, which produced 482,000 metric tons, the bulk of which 
has been shipped and sold. It is estimated that the 1925 
production will reach 600,000 tons, the greater part of which 
has already been contracted for at firm prices. Present prices 











have shown some weakness, which is expected to be remedied 
during February. 

The production of chemical pulp for export in 1924 was 
186,173 metric tons, of which 81,000 tons were bleached sul- 
phite, 95,000 tons unbleached sulphite, and 19,000 tons un- 
bleached sulphate. Warehouse stocks on December 31 were 
estimated at 10, 12 and 10 per cent respectively. 

Total exports of pulp and paper in 1924 had a value of 
$36,604,000. 

The market for newsprint is better than was expected, both 
in orders and inquiries. 

Later cable advices to the Department of Commerce state 
that industrial activity in wood pulp and paper is being main- 
tained at a high level, and that these were among the principal 
exports. 





Reports from Sweden and Other Countries 

Cable from Sweden, February 21, to Department of Com- 
merce says that conditions have remained static during 
January. Unseasonable weather has affected some domestic 
industries; but several export trades, among which is that 
of woodpulp and paper report improved business. The threat- 
ened lockout that has made the future of the industry un- 
certain has been postponed at the request of the government 
til March 16. A mediation commission has been appointed 
for the interval. The proposed lockout would affect 50 paper 
mills employing 13,000 workers, and 90 pulp mills employing 
15,000 workers, and would put a complete stop to production. 

The United States and England continue to be Sweden’s 
best customers, Continental buyers making only small pur- 
chases to meet immediate needs. 

Advices to the Department of Commerce say that the paper 
and pulp industry in Pomerania, Prussia, was dull during 
1924, some of the mills working on short time and some clos- 
ing down. Other mills found great difficulty in competing in 
world markets. Local paper producers say that it would have 
been more profitable to confine themselves to the production 
of paper and of chemical pulp, which they formerly sold in 
considerable quantities in Denmark, England and South 
America. 

Commercial attache, at Riga, Latvia, reports 42 new paper 
enterprises begun in Latvia during 1924. 

Commercial attache from Rio de Janeiro reports, February 
21, that prices of European paper show firmer tendency. 

Other consular reports: Owing to decline in supply, Polish 
pulpwood has increased from $13 to $17 in December to $20 
to $24 per cord in early February. Germany is the chief 
buyer. 

Austrian pulpwood production has virtually ceased owing 
to water shortage and stocks are nearing exhaustion. 

Japanese paper production by the Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association totaled 70,751,646 pounds in November, nearly 
half being newsprint. Sales closely paralleled production. 





The Bureau of Labor Statistics, February, quotes wholesale 
prices from October to December and year for wood pulp, 
sulphite, domestic, unbleached, per 100 pounds, New York, 
average prices: October, 2.506; November, 2.625; year, 2.579. 
Index numbers (1913—100): October, 112.6 November, 115.5; 
October, 118.0; year, 115.9. 

Index numbers are based on prices in 1913, which is rated 
at 100. 





Exports of paper base stocks, including cotton and woolen 
rags, old manila rope, old bags, paper and twine waste, and 
similar shipments from Havre, France, to the United States 
in 1924 are reported by the Department of Commerce to have 
been valued at $598,977, or 44 per cent of the total exports 
from Havre to the United States. 
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New England News 
March 2, 1925. 
Expansions Planned 

Possibilities of some excellent business for the machinery 
manufacturers, if not for the paper makers themselves, looms 
as the year 1925 moves onward. At this writing we are ap- 
prised that the Great Northern Paper Co. has some eight 
Fourdriniers that must be replaced within the next few years, 
some earlier and some later on, but contracts for at least a 
portion of the work will probably be let this year. It is also 
pretty reliably reported that the Crocker, Burbank Co. is to 
buy a Fourdrinier and other equipment in the near future if 
contract has not already been placed. Then there is the addi- 
tion to the Advance Bag & Paper Co. mill at Howland, Me., 
which, while ostensibly started to provide storage room for 
the company’s bag stocks at the mill, may also enable them to 
instal a few additional bag machines. There certainly will 
be the space for such expansion. Meantime, Bird & Son are 
completing the installation of machinery for manufacturing 
corrugated paper boxes, an entirely new feature at the East 
Walpole mill. To do this, they also built a storage warehouse, 
and utilized the previous storehouse as an addition to their 
main paper mill for the corrugated department. 

All in all, then, it is likely- that 1925 will hold its own in 
expansion and machinery replacement, all of which means 
better and larger output for New England. New England, 
in other words, is still far from slipping as a paper center. 

Business, however, was far from favorable. The writing 
paper mills in the western part of Massachusetts are operat- 
ing but 80 per cent of capacity. A few exceptions of 100 per 
cent bring the average up, but others can show but 50 per cent 
production. 





The American Writing Paper Co. Year 

A very interesting paper was recently deposited with the 
Federal Equity Court, at Boston, discussing the past year of 
the American Writing Paper Co. It was Mr. Willson’s report 
as receiver. The year ended with an operating loss of $289,- 
000. Nevertheless, this was a great improvement over the 
previous year. Despite a reduction in gross sales to $14,151,- 
000, the company deficit in 1924 compared to a $1,785,000 
deficit in 1923, when $15,835,000, a million and a half greater 
volume of sales, were negotiated. The heavy loss in 1923 was 
partly due to adjustment of worthless accounts. 

During 1924 the company reduced its controllable expenses 
of shipping, selling and administration to 4.05 per cent, 3.42 
percent and 1.67 per cent of the total, which in each case was a 
substantial reduction from 1923. Mr. Wilson reported that a 
monthly statement had been filed with the creditors with a 
view to maintaining the receiver’s credit. The company main- 
tained a fully adequate cash balance of $300,000 without re- 
course to trade discounts or bank loans. The mills were im- 
proved in appearance and efficiency. Over 540 new lines were 
established with converters, distributing houses, foreign and 
domestic merchants outside the distributing agencies. 

The company’s present unpaid taxes amount to over $400,- 
000. The item of taxes was the only one which the company 
was unable to adjust satisfactorily. Mr. Willson laid the 
deficit largely to a $270,000 increase in rag costs. 

The tax matter looms as a very serious item. City officials 
of Holyoke are pressing Receiver Willson for settlement and 
have given him until April 1 to devise some means to do so. 
It is hard to see how the taxes can be met in full without bor- 
rowing, for a considerable cash payment out of its bank bal- 
ance would seriously interfere with the operations of the com- 
pany. Recent reports that the company had applied for per- 
mission to sell certain outlying mills are not founded in fact: 
The permission of the Boston Equity Court is essential to such 
a@ move. 





Hollingsworth & Whitney Severs Connections with 
Union Bag 

Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. have severed their arrange- 

ment of many years’ standing whereby they acted as selling 

agents in New England for the Union Bag & Paper Co. Hol- 

lingsworth & Whitney Co. are expanding to such a size in the 

exclusively paper field that they have for some time consid- 
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ered the advisability of the move now taken. The old arrange- 
ment was entered into at the time the Hollingsworth & Whit- 
ney Co. sold its interest in the bag business to the Union 
company. 

Under the new arrangement the Union Bag & Paper Co. 
product will be handled in New England by the same mer- 
chandising agencies, that is, Stimpson & Co. of Boston, L. B. 
Philbrick of Salem, C. M. Rice Paper Co. of Portland, and 
Andrews Paper Co. of Boston. The Union Bag & Paper Co. 
will open district supervisory offices in the Board of Trade 
Building, Boston, under Mr. H. S. Daniels, assisted by A. R. 
Cox. 





Personnel Changes at Warren Mill 

The S. D. Warren Co. changes of the past month have 
aroused much speculation and surmise, but the important fact 
seems to be that the issuance of the $6,000,000 bonds made 
possible certain things which will greatly benefit the com- 
pany’s operations and financial position. According to Mr. 
Roger D. Smith, president, the company retired its issue of 
cumulative first preferred 7 per cent stock at the call price 
of 105. It also retired a mortgage on the Cumberland mills 
property and the remainder was used to finance and pur- 
chase the common shares of stock held by the S. D. Warren 
branch of the family, consisting of Samuel Dennis Warren 
8rd, Bayard Warren and others, and transfer ownership of 
the common stock to Fiske Warren. The latter, however, 
while nominally in control and a member of the board, will 
also relinquish active participation to the energetic combina- 
tion headed by Roger D. Smith, who have taken up the work 
of carrying on the business. The sole active Warren, de- 
scendant of the original founder, is Joseph Warren. His 
father was a cousin of the founder. Joseph Warren remains 
as vice-president and member of the board. He will be in 
charge of operations and mill manager at Wesbrook. He is 
a graduate of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Other 
officers include C. B. Morgan, treasurer; Mr. P. E. Hinckley, 
secretary, and George Olmstead, vice-president. Directors 
include the above and Jesse W. Clark and William H. Dunbar. 
Mr. Smith assures us that the broad policy of national dis- 
tribution will be continued unchanged. Samuel Dennis War- 
ren 3rd, the former vice-president, severs all connection with 
the company. 





A bill has been introduced in the Maine legislature granting 
authority to the Maine Highway Commission to permit the 
Fraser Companies, Ltd., of Edmunston, N. B., to lay down two 
16-inch iron pipes over the International bridge, thence to the 
proposed paper mill at St. Agatha, which will have a capacity 
of 200 tons daily of m. f. and super book. The mill will cost 
$2,500,000. The only possible objection to the plan is fore- 
seen as likely to arise in Canada. 





Mills of the International Paper Co., at Wilder, Vt., have 
been returned to full time operation after a closing lasting 
from last summer. 





In changing the name of their company from the Poland 
Paper Co., of Mechanic Falls, Me., to the Waterfalls Paper 
Co., the company has taken a step to identify itself more 
closely with its product. “Waterfalls” as a watermarked line 
is but a post-war innovation of the Maine company, yet it had 
such instant success in the field that the wisdom of the change 
in name is not disputed by any. 





An order consolidating the bankruptcy cases of the Ken- 
nebec Paper Co. and the Cushnoc Paper Companies of Au- 
gusta has been entered in the United States District Court at 
Portland. It is set forth that confirmation of ownership with 
conflicting claims would prevent the realization of the true 
value. This jointure is to facilitate the settlement of affairs 
of both companies. 





By tariffs filed to become effective March 18, the. Maine 
Central Railroad has at last complied with the orders of the 
State Public Utilities Commission, which last August ordered 
a reduction in pulpwood rates. The long-drawn-out fight be- 
tween the paper companies and the railroad ends in complete 
victory for the industry. The New England Paper & Pulp 
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BELOIT hake 


” INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 


IXTEEN orders, of which four are re-orders, 

demonstrate the remarkable achievements of 
the New Beloit Shake, which has been on the mar- 
ket only a short time. 
In one mill its application showed an increase in production of 15% within a few days after its 
installation, with more than a corresponding improvement in the formation of the sheet being run. 

This advancement in paper making has demonstrated conclusively on fine tissues that it can 
produce a better formed sheet at a higher speed. 

Proof in abundance is at hand to prove the absolute efficiency of this New Fourdrinier: 

Operating on Kraft, tests have been made over long periods of time of from 68 to 72 on a 50- 
pound sheet, or from 36 to 44 per cent more than the usual “point to the pound.” 

A recent installation on sulphite papers shows tests 
of 37 points on a 39-pound sheet. 

On another “Beloit” machine making Kraft, the 
paper is testing 127 per cent, while a machine of an- 
other make in the same mill, running 25 per cent 
slower on the same stock, produces paper testing but 
93 per cent. Thus, the “Beloit,” with the disadvan- 
tage of higher speed, is producing a better formed 
and higher test sheet than that made on the other. 

These and many similar facts will convince the most 
skeptical that the superiority and efficiency of the rev- 
olutionary “Beloit” Fourdrinier has 
been proved in practice and not by 
theory. 

Write for Bulletin No. 9 for 
further information 
and facts. 

















Ofe NEW BELOIT 
FOURDRINIER 


Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. 


SINCE 1858 
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Traffic Association is now submitting claims of reparation 
based on excess rates charged since February 5, 1924. The 
association is acting for non-members as well as members. 
Interest is asked for as well as reparation. 





The offices of the New England Paper & Pulp Traffic Asso- 
ciation have been removed as of March 2 to new and enlarged 
quarters in the building at 101 Milk street, on the fourth floor. 





Massachusetts Legislative Committee on Labor and In- 
dustries has asked leave to withdraw a bill asking for ap- 
pointment of a committee to investigate the paper industry of 
the state. 





The Boston Paper Trade Association will hold its annual 
meeting and banquet on the evening of March 18, at the Al- 
gonquin Club, Boston. President William B. Stevenson will 
preside and two excellent speakers are promised by Secretary 
F. Ben Tracy. Annual election of officers will take place on 
this evening also. 





We understand that Attorney Eugene A. Lynch, who has 
been retained by Holyoke to fight its tax suit against the 
American Writing Paper Co., recently conferred with attor- 
neys for the company in New York. 





Report of the Eastern Manufacturing Co. for 1924 shows 
a rather poor result. The company shows a net profit of 
$93,000 compared with $674,000 profit for the past year. The 
company’s funded debt was reduced by $50,000 and their 
working capital for the year is slightly greater. 


Frank Van Da Linda 
Frank Van Da Linda, vice-president of Stone & Forsyth 
Co., died at the Hotel Lenox, Boston, recently, where he had 
made his home for some years. He is survived by a daughter 
and a son. 








Pulpwood operators of northern Maine approved the pro- 
posal of the Aroostook Valley Railroad to run an extension 
through the heart of the county tapping some of its richest 
timberlands. It was suggested as not only a suitable means 
for developing new sources, but a railroad line of immense 
value in transporting wood at present being cut, to south- 
eastern Maine mills. A recent conference of the operators 
in Bangor voted unanimously in favor of the project and will 
voice their approval to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





Simple Automatic Pressure Tank Control 
The accompanying illustration shows a typical safe wiring 
and installation arrangement for the automatic control of a 
small A. C. single phase motor-driven pump outfit. The 
main line switch is of the enclosed outside-operated type 
mounted alongside of the Cutler-Hammer double-pole mag- 
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netic switch and pressure-actuated switch. The latter is con- 
nected by pipe to the tank and electrically to the magnetic 
coil of the magneto switch so that when the pressure in the 
tank drops to a predetermined low value the magnetic switch 
is caused to close, thus automatically connecting the motor on 
the line. When the pressure reaches the desired high value, 
the pressure switch opens, the magnetic switches drop out, 
and the motor and pump come to rest. 


Southern News 
March 2, 1925. 


Mobile Paper Mills to Start Operating Soon 

The new mill of the Mobile Paper Mills Co., located in 
Chrichton, a suburb of Mobile, Ala., which was started in 
April, 1924, will soon be ready for operation. The products 
of the new mill will be boxboard and roofing paper. 

The Downingtown Mfg. Co., of East Downingtown, Pa., 
furnished the 76-inch 5-cylinder machine. The machine is 
equipped with 60 dryers, two stacks of calenders, a set of reels, 
Hamblet cutter, and three-shaft Manning winder. The three 
1500-Ib. beaters were furnished by the E. D. Jones Mfg. Co., 
of Pittsfield, Mass., and the two Jordans by the Dillon Machine 
Co., of Lawrence, Mass. 

The machine and beater room are driven by a 300 H. P. 
Hamilton-Corliss engine and two 100 H. P. engines built by 
the Harding Pynes Mfg. Co., of Birmingham, Ala. 

The mill will use waste from a nearby sawmill for fuel. 

The officers of the company are Joe Walsh, president; Mar- 
shall Turner, vice-president; R. G. Milling, secretary-treas- 
urer, all of Mobile, Ala. B. H. Macke is the general manager 
and Car] Piles, superintendent. Mr. Macke and Mr. Piles were 
formerly with the Gulf Paper Mills Co., which burned in 
December, 1923. 








E-Z Opener Bag Co. Improving Plant 

The kraft mill of the E-Z Opener Bag Co., at Braithwait, 
La., was shut down on January 24, to make a number of 
changes in their machine room, which, it is expected, will in- 
crease the production from 28 to 35 tons daily. 

The wet end of the machine is being remodeled and a Beloit 
removable Fourdrinier installed. The drying capacity will be 
increased by the addition of ten more dryers, while new Beloit 
reels are also being installed. The drying economy will be 
increased by the installation of the Ross vapor absorption 
system. 


Southern Cotton and Paper Co. Making 
Improvements 

The Southern Cotton and Paper Co., of Alton Park, Tenn., 
is installing digesting equipment to increase the capacity of 
their pulp mill from 10 to 20 tons daily. In the paper mill, a 
pasting machine is also being installed. Approximately $30,- 
000 will be spent for the mill improvements. 
The company was recently awarded a gov- 
ernment contract for 200,000 pounds of 
paper, which will necessitate their running 
on double shift for two weeks. 

The Southern Cotton and Paper Co. pro- 
duces a high grade of cotton linter pulp by 
a special process and is the only mill in the 
south making fine papers, bonds, ledgers, de 
luxe book, cotton pulp and absorbent cotton. 








Canton Bids for Industries 


With the main objection to further expan- 
sion of industry in the city removed when 
the preliminary work was started recently 
on the first unit of the new power station of 
the Asheville Power and Light Company, 
the Civitan Club of Canton, N. C.,:has be- 
come interested in attracting new industries 
to the city. 

The new power station, which will repre- 
sent an investment of $12,000,000, is located 
on the Pigeon River, sixteen miles below 
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Canton. Water will be carried in a tunnel four and a half 
miles long, which extends through two mountains and will 
be delivered to the turbines at a head of 600 feet, develop- 
ing 65,000 horsepower. This will be available in Canton, 
Asheville, Charlotte and other points in Western North 
Carolina. 

Canton is a thriving city of 6,000, located on the Southern 
Railroad, 18 miles from Asheville, in the heart of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, a section of the country noted for its beauti- 
ful scenery and all-year climate. The Champion Fibre Com- 
pany, one of the largest pulp mills in the country, which is 
unique in being the only mill producing the three kinds of 
chemical pulp, soda, sulphate and sulphite, is located here. 
The city boasts of two schools, nine churches, two banks, with 
total resources of $1,100,000. A modern Y. M. C. A., with a 
gymnasium, swimming pool, etc., which would do credit to a 
larger city, is the community center of the town. Recent 
improvements in extending the pavements have made the city 
modern in every respect. 

The conditions here are exceptionally suitable for the loca- 
tion of any plant using paper or other wood products as raw 
materials, such as printing, box, carton, or similar establish- 
ment. Any organization coming to the city will be assured of 
the co-operation of the citizens. 





Mr. R. H. Stevens, formerly with Joseph H. Wallace & Co., 
is now chief chemist of the Bogalusa Paper Co., of Bogalusa, 
La. Mr. Stevens takes the place of Dr. H. L. Joachim, who 
recently resigned to go with the Central Paper Co., of Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 





New York City News 
New York, March 2, 1925. 


“ Pulp Importers Elect Officers 


The annual meeting of the Association of American Wood 
Pulp Importers was held at the Uptown Club, New York, on 
February 5, at which Alexander J. Pagel, of Pagel, Horton & 
Co., New York, was re-elected president for the ensuing year. 
J. F. Patton, of the J. F. Patton Company, was re-elected 
vice-president; O. A. Wales, of Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, 
Inc., was again made secretary, and O. Hylin, of the Lagerloef 
Trading Company, Inc., was again chosen treasurer. These 
officers, together with William H. Anders, of the Perkins- 
Goodwin Company, compose the Board of Directors of the 
association. Howard Atterbury, of Atterbury Bros., was 
elected National Councillor, and J. A. Millar, of the Scan- 
dinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., was named substitute National 
Councillor. 

A Committee on Admissions elected consists of Hans 
Lagerloef, of the Lagerloef Trading Company, Inc., chair- 
man; Nils R. Johaneson, of Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., 
and S, Willey, of Nilsen, Rantoul & Company. A new Nom- 
inating Committee was elected, consisting of J. A. Millar, of 
the Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc.; Fred Enders, of Bulk- 
ley, Dunton & Co., and J. T. Lea, of the E. M. Sergeant Com- 
pany. These officers and committeemen will serve until the 
next annual meeting of the association on the first Thurs- 
day in February, 1926. 





The Select Paper Co., Inc., jobbers, of 219 East Twenty- 
third street, New York, recently filed schedules in bank- 
ruptey showing liabilities of $14,123 and assets of $2,450, 
main item of which is stock and accounts in the sum of $2,- 
300. Principal creditors listed include Grand Lake Company, 
$3,055; Brooklyn,Standard Bag Company, $1,880; Columbian 
Rope Company, $1,265, and the Hoffman Corr Mfg. Co., $1,047. 





The New York office of the Westfield River Paper Co. has 
been removed from 350 Madison avenue to 501 Fifth avenue 
in connection with the Berton C. Hill Company. 





The firm of Victor Galaup, Inc., has been organized and 
incorporated under New York State laws to deal in and im- 
port papermaking rags and other materials. Offices have 
been established at 260 West Broadway, New York, and the 
company will represent as sales agent in this country Verdier- 
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Dufour & Cie, of Paris, France; Victor Galaup, Ltd., of 
Dewsbury, Eng.; Import-Export of Frankfort, Germany, and 
Verdier, Dufour & Co., of Prado, Italy. The concern is 
under the management of Louis Causse. 





The Mutual Paper Co. has moved from its old location at 
185-87 Canal street to its new building at 129-131 Greene 
street between Prince and Houston streets, where it occupies 
the entire building, stocking a complete line of wrapping 
and tissue papers. 





Among the foreign visitors in New York in February was 
Aldo Benoni, of the firm of Battista & Aldo Benoni, of Pa- 
dova, Italy, large exporters of papermaking rags to the 
United States. Mr. Benoni spent several weeks here, staying 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania and calling on importers and paper 
manufacturers. . 





Ralph Bretzner has resigned his connection with the Amer- 
ican Baltic Corporation, wood pulp importers of 10 East 
Forty-third street, New York, both as vice-president and di- 
rector. Mr. Bretzner has not decided on his plans for the 
future as yet. 





James I. Kaiser, European representative of the E. J. Kel- 
ler Company, Inc., importers of papermakers’ supplies of 200 
Fifth avenue, New York, arrived in New York a few days 
ago for a visit in this country. 





The engagement has been announced of Kenneth Staley, 
vice-president of the Henle Wax Paper Co., of this city, and 
Miss Helen Barnwell, also of New York. Mr. Staley’s bride- 
to-be is a daughter of the late Bishop Robert Woodward 
Barnwell of Alabama, and is a descendant of the Barnwells 
who were Royal Governors of South Carolina. Mr. Staley 
came to New York from Baltimore, Md. 





The next regular meeting of the Box Board Association is 
scheduled for March 26, at the Commodore Hotel, New York 
City, 10:30 a. m. 





The Greenwich Paper Company, Inc., of New York, has 
filed notice of a change in name to the Greenwich Envelope 
Co., Inc. 





Foreign Trade Opportunities 

Additional information regarding the following foreign 
trade opportunities issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the United States Department of 
Commerce may be obtained from the Bureau in Washington, 
D. C., or its branch offices. It is requested that the number of 
the inquiry be given at all times. 

No. 13612—Paper cutting, folding and printing machines, 


and paper of all classes. Bordeaux, France. Purchase de- 
sired. 

No. 13600—Paper, full line. Alexandria, Egypt. Agency 
desired. 


No. 13704—Paper cups, crimped sides. San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. Purchase desired. 

No. 13701—Paper and stationery. San Salvador, Salvador. 
Agency desired. 

No. 13702—Paper, all kinds. Alexandria, Egypt. Agency 
desired. 

No. 13679—Chemicals for the paper trade. 
ada. Agency desired. 

No. 13819—Drawing paper. 
Purchase and agency desired. 

No. 13820—Labels, paper and cardboard, and materials for 
their manufacture. Cologne, Germany. Purchase and agency 
desired. 

No. 13821—Old newspapers. Bombay, India. Agency de- 
sired. , 

No. 13759—Paper. 

No. 13769—Rugs and carpets made of paper. 
Sweden. Agency desired. 

No. 13807—Rosin for paper and color manufacture. Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. Agency desired. 


Toronto, Can- 


Amsterdam, Netherlands. 


Piraeus, Greece. Agency desired. 
Stockholm, 
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IT’S NEVER TOO EARLY TO CLAFLINIZE 





mu] V ERY noteworthy improvement has as its inception the idea of greater 
emi service at less cost in effort or money. In designing the new Claflin Re- 
" finers, the basic idea was to produce a refiner which would fulfill every 
beating requirement, withstand the hardest use and abuse and deliver the great- 
est percenfage of properly beaten stock to the paper machine. To say that this 
objective has been reached is better proven by the fact that many users say the 
Claflin does better beating, brushing and refining; uses less floor space and 
power than similar types of Refiners. In fact “Claflins can’t be beat for stuff 
that is hard to beat.” 

No stock is too difficult for the Claflin to handle. The Claflin makes a con- 
tinuous beating operation possible, a fact which has many distinct advantages. 
It is now a proven fact that the Claflin cannot be excelled for Rope Manilla, 
Leather Board, Sulphite Screenings, Wall Board, Kraft Paper and waste from 
Pulp Stones. When used on Sulphite Screenings, the waste pile is smaller and 
the profits bigger. : 

A complete unit will handle the most difficult stock direct from the cooker 
and prepare it for the paper machine without any necessity of regular beating 
machines. The pulp will be stronger, finer and more uniform. Therefore— 





IT’S NEVER TOO EARLY TO CLAFLINIZE 





Showing Cross-sectional View of Claflin No. 2 


Claflins are built in three sizes 
Write for Catalogue 
HERMANN MANUFACTURING CO., Lancaster, Ohio 
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Manufactured by 


Samuel M. Langston 


Company 





TORONTO 
TYPE FOUNDRY CO. 


Toronto, Canada 











HERMAN GOETTSCH, Klotzshche-Dresden, Ger. 











Camden, N. J. 
U. S. A. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDA 
London, E. C. 1 
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Operating Efficiency 














234” Walmsley mechanically operated newsprint machine installed 
at the Donnacona Paper Company's Mill, Donnacona, Que. 


A performance that is seldom equalled 


The machine illustrated above on January 21st, 1925, running 
775 feet per minute producing standard newsprint, 32-lb. basis, 
trimming 210”, turned out 103.4 tons in twenty-four hours. 
Maximum possible production at this speed and trim 104 tons. 
Operating efficiency 99 per cent. 


GarlesWalm sleyEC. 


cme: (CANADA) LIMITED/ _ ... 
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Canadian Section 




















Montreal, March 2, 1925. 
Pulpwood Export Much Controverted Topic 

The question of the exportation of unmanufactured pulp- 
wood cut from freehold lands was strongly thrown into the 
limelight by the action of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation, which adopted unanimously a resolution in favor of 
enacting such measures as should be deemed advisable and 
suitable for preventing exportation of unmanufactured pulp- 
wood out of Canada. 

Very energetic protests have been voiced by the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, the National Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Canadian Pulpwood Association; while on the 

. other hand the United Farmers of Quebec at a recent con- 
vention declared themselves in favor of an embargo. The 
matter rests in the hands of the Federal Government, and it 
is pretty hard to forecast just what it will do. There still 
remains the report of the Pulpwood Commission, which was 
tabled in the House of Commons during the last hours of the 
1924 session, and on which no action has been taken as yet. 
About the only safe bet is that the government will adopt the 
policy which it will consider will bring it the largest number 
of votes, so that the question really resolves itself into which 
side will succeed in bringing public opinion around to its point 
of view. 

All kinds of arguments are being adduced by both sides, 
some of which are so absurd that they can be seen through 
very easily. But the fact that the Quebec government is 
opposed to the embargo, while the farmers, who would appear 
to be the most interested in having free exportation, are in 
favor of it, shows that there is certainly something to say for 
both sides of the question. 





International Paper to Acquire Riordon Properties 

International Paper Company has just announced plans for 
readjusting its capital structure to permit acquisition of the 
Riordon properties. This will include a new issue of seven 
per cent preferred stock, a six per cent bond issue amounting 
to $22,500,000, and increase in the common stock from $20,- 
000,000 to $25,000,000. 

Plans for the acquisition of the Canadian properties are well 
advanced and the necessary notices to stockholders of Inter- 
national and to the bondholders of Riordon will be sent out 
soon, it is said, 





Walmsley’s Secure Wayagamack Contract 

The contract for the equipment for the new paper mill to 
be erected at Three Rivers, Que., for Wayagamack News, Ltd., 
has been placed with Chas. Walmsley & Co., Ltd., Bury, Eng- 
land. The contract covers the whole of the equipment for the 
groundwood mill, beater house and paper machine room for 
the new mill, including all electric motors, switch gear, pumps 
and piping. It comprises motor-driven caterpillar grinders, 
coarse screens, fine screens and dehydrators, sulphite pulp 
shredder, willow and blowing plant, beating engines and driv- 
ing motors, motor-driven refining engines and stock chests, 
two high-speed 164-inch newsprint machines, to operate at 
1,200 feet per minute, complete with sectional electric driving 
gear with steam engine generator sets, two motor-driven two- 
drum winders, compressed air system, broke breakers, pumps 
and motors. 

The whole of the equipment is to be shipped within eight 
months, and the contract is expected to provide work night 
and day for Walmsley and its subsidiary companies. 





Co-operation at Abitibi 
The special meeting of all the employees of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Co.’s mill, which was held a short time ago 
in the Iroquois Falls town hall to talk over the mill program 
for 1925, was very largely attended. R. A. McInnis, the mill 
manager, addressed the meeting at considerable length, going 


into great detail of the work done in 1924 as a guide to what 
could be done and had to be done in 1925. Every depart- 
ment, he said, had made a very decided improvement. 

He then gave illustrations from other mills showing that in 
some ways they had an advantage over Abitibi, and it was 
necessary to meet these. He next outlined what had to be 
done in 1925 to meet conditions in the industry. He went 
into great detail of the operations of 1925, showing what had 
to be done. He gave many illustrations, so that every ma 
had a good idea of where he fitted in the plant. 

Mr. McInnis was given a very attentive hearing, and a 
great round of applause when he finished. The interest taken 
in his very lucid address was shown by the fact that a pin 
could have been heard drop at any time. 





The Federal Government, by an order-in-council, has ap- 
proved the application of the New Brunswick Hydro Com- 
mission, and granted authority to proceed with the Province’s 
hydro project on the St. John River, including the construction 
of a dam above Grand Falls. The application will come be- 
fore the International Joint Commission on March 25. 





Assets of Prince Rupert Company Sold 

Sale of the assets of the Prince Rupert Holding Company, 
which bought up the mill and timber limits of the former 
Prince Rupert Pulp and Paper Company, when that company 
was foreclosed by the bondholders, was recently announced, 
J. A. Smith, of the Smith-Dollar Company and formerly of 
the Brunette mills, being the purchaser. Mr. Smith has in- 
corporated the Prince Rupert Spruce Mills, Limited, with 
$1,000,000 capital to handle the property. J. A. W. Bell, 
former manager for the late J. E. Emerson, is interested in 
the new company. 

It is understood that approximately $300,000 was paid for 
the assets. The sawmill at Prince Rupert is to reopen shortly, 
providing that certain concessions can be obtained from the 
city corporation, and the new management hopes soon to 
realize the Prince Rubert Pulp and Paper Company’s original 
plan of establishing a pulp mill in the North. 





Record Year for Shawinigan 

As was generally expected, the financial report presented 
to shareholders at the annual meeting of the Shawinigan 
Water and Power Co., Ltd., showed that enterprise to have 
broken all previous records in volume of business, and both 
gross and net earnings, during the year ended December 31, 
1924. The net profits after all charges, including a liberal 
appropriation for depreciation, were equivalent to 8.47 per 
cent, as compared with 8.15 in 1923 and 7.89 in 1922. 

A point of special interest to the pulp and paper industry 
is the fact that a large block of power from the recently com- 
pleted development at LaGabelle is being sold to some of the 
St. Maurice Valley pulp and paper mills, for the purpose of 
generating steam, and this is estimated to have reduced by 
some 70,000 tons the amount of coal which had to be imported 
into the province. 

Another interesting feature of the report is the announce- 
ment that the chemical plants which the company had erected 
for war purposes, and which stand in the books of the com- 
pany at a value of $2,500,000, are now being operated at a 
profit. 





Fraser Acquires Stetson-Cutler 

It has been announced that Fraser Companies, of Edmunds- 
ton, N. B., have purchased control of the interests of Stetson- 
Cutler & Co., Ltd., including seven subsidiary companies in 
Maine, who for many years have operated a valuable and 
extensive lumber business in the provinces of Quebec and New 
Brunswick. Through this transattion Fraser Companies 
acquire control of approximately 2,100 square miles of lease- 
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hold timber lands in the provinces of Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick, and about 50,000 acres of freehold timber lands in New 
Brunswick. It also obtains control of the operation of several 
large sawmills located for the most part in the vicinity of 
Campbellton and St. John, N. B., which have an annual man- 
ufacturing capacity of approximately 60,000,000 feet b.m. of 
lumber. 

While the amount involved in the transaction has not been 
stated, the Fraser Companies, Ltd., are issuing $1,950,000 7 
per cent cumulative redeemable revertible preferred stock 
to finance the purchase of the capital stock of the Stetson- 
Cutler Co., as well as for general corporate purposes. 

The effect of the deal has been that the Fraser Companies 
have placed their own officers in charge of the Stetson-Cutler 
Co. and will operate it as a unit of Fraser Companies, thus 
making it unnecessary to transfer the licenses on 1,125 square 
miles of Crown timber land in New Brunswick, on which 
transaction $22,250 would have had to be paid in fees to the 
province for the transfer. 

The purchase is said to have been made in connection with 
the Fraser Companies’ plans for a new paper mill at Mada- 
waska, Me., across the St. John River from their pulp mill at 
Edmuhdston, N. B. 





Good Showing by Howard Smith Paper Mills 

Howard Smith Paper Mills, Limited, in the annual financial 
report for the year ended December 31st, 1924, shows income 
somewhat lower than in the preceding year, but the reduction 
was far from being as drastic as generally expected, and in 
many respects the report is one of the best in the history of 
the company. This is particularly true of the balance sheet 
portion of the exhibit, where distinct improvement has taken 
place, with working eapital substantially higher. 

Notwithstanding the increase in interest charges due to the 
new issue of bonds last year, and a sharp increase in the 
allowance for depreciation, the company shows nearly 5 per 
cent on common, as compared with 8.7 per cent in 1923 and 
7.5 per cent in 1922. 





Death of Former Paper Man 

The death occurred in Montreal recently of Dugald McCal- 
lum, who for many years was engaged in the paper trade in 
Montreal and was well known in publishing and printing 
circles. He was in his 69th year and had been ill for some 
time prior to his death. 

The late Dugald McCallum was born in Paisley, Scotland, 
and came to Montreal forty years ago, residing here ever 
since. He had been engaged in the paper trade in Scotland, 
and on arriving here became connected with the old firm of 
Austin & Robertson, with whom he was engaged in the sales 
department for twenty-five years. Later he became general 
manager of the Royal Paper Mills, of Montreal, until their 
absorption by the Brompton Company. He then joined the 
sales department of the Canada Paper Co., with which he re- 
mained until his final illness. 

He is survived by his widow (Penelope Ellen French, of 
Montreal), one son and one daughter. 





At a recent meeting of the pulp, sulphite and paper mill 
workers held at Iroquois Falls, Ont., John Vanier was elected 
president, P. J. Walsh vice-president, Jas. Spence secretary, 
J.’S. Brown financial secretary, and A. A. Howard treasurer. 





Plans are said to have been completed through which 30,000 
horsepower developed at the Grande Décharge by the Duke- 
Price interests would be supplied to Donohue Brothers’ mills 
at Murray Bay. | It is said that the present mills of the last- 
mentioned company would be enlarged, and that a paper mill 
will be erected. The power is expected to be available early 
next fall; by that time, transmission wires will be installed 
from the Grande Décharge to the North Shore of the St. Law- 
rence. In all probability the power transmitted to the eastern 
section of the province will come through those lines. 





Joseph Kilgour, who was president of Kilgour Brothers 
and of Canada Paper Co., and who recently died in Florida, left 
an estate valued at $1,500,000. His will provides for a large 
number of legacies to near relatives, and one of $20,000 to the 
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trustees of the Presbyterian Church at Beauharnois, who are 
to pay one-half of the interest to the minister in addition to 
his salary and use the other half to keep the graves of the 
testator’s family in order. Provision is also made for dis- 
tributing $175,000 among the employees of Kilgour Brothers. 


Quebec Paper Mills Become Anglo-Canadian Pulp 
and Paper 

The Public Bills Committee of the Legislative Assembly of 
Quebec put through the bill incorporating the Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Company. The company sought first to be 
incorporated as the Quebec Paper Mills, Ltd., but objection 
to the name was raised on the ground that it is too much like 
that of the Quebec Pulp and Paper Mills, which was recently 
incorporated to take over the Saguenay interests, and the 
new name was chosen. 

F. W. Clarke, of the Gulf/Pulp and Paper Co., is the pro- 
moter, and is understood to represent the Rothermere intex- 
ests. The bonds will be floated in England, hence the bill in- 
cludes ratification of the lease from the province to the com- 
pany, of the forest areas in the Manicouagan basin. 








The St. Maurice Lumber Company, which is the Canadian 
subsidiary of International Paper Company, has given notice 
that it will present an act at the present session of the Quebec 
Legislature asking permission to construct and operate rail- 
ways to the counties of Temiscamingue, Pontiac, Hull, Labelle, 
Argenteuil, Terrebonne, Montcalm and Joliette. The same. 
powers that the law gives it over its own water powers will be 
sought by the company in connection with water powers leased 
from Federal and provincial governments. 





The annual general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Co., Ltd., was held at the head 
office of the company, Three Rivers, Que., on the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, and the following directors were elected: Norman J. 
Dawes, G. H. Duggan, Hugh Mackay, K. C., Alexander Mac- 
laren, J. F. Taylor, James W. Pyke, and C. R. Whitehead. At 
the subsequent meeting of the directors Mr. C. R. Whitehead 
was elected president, and Mr. James W. Pyke vice-president. 





The Gulf Pulp and Paper Co. have obtained permits to cut 
timber on a block of burned forest located in the basin of the 
Ste. Marguerite River, on an area of about 50 square miles. 
In this case the auction affected the stumpage dues, and five 
cents over the regular price of $1 per 1,000 feet was paid. In 
addition to this payment the bidders have to fulfill certain 
other engagements. The Gulf Pulp and Paper Co. already 
hold considerable rights on the north shore of the St. Law- 
rence River. 





Courtauld’s Artificial Silk Plant Nearing Completion 

Buildings for the plant of Courtaulds, Limited, at Corn- 
wall, Ont., have recently been completed, and operations are 
expected to start this summer. 

The mill building is a facsimile of their Nuneaton mill in 
England, and all plans and layouts are by the firm’s engineers 
at Coventry. The greater portion of the special machinery is _ 
manufactured in their own machine shops at Coventry, and 
installation of plant and machinery being installed on site is 
being carried out by the firm and is 50 per cent installed. 

The buildings were erected by the Foundation Company of 
Canada, Limited, with Messrs. Canadian Vickers as sub-con- 
tractors for the steel structure. The walls are of brick, and 
floors of concrete, while some floors are special acid brick on 
asphalt over concrete. 





Provincial Paper Had Better Year 

Manufacturing profits of Provincial Paper Mills, Limited, 
for the year ended December 31st, 1924, amounted to $878,012, 
which is approximately 43 per cent in excess of 1923 manu- 
facturing profits, which stood at $493,333. The 1924 operating 
results also compare favorably with 1922, when profits amount- 
ing to $729,261 were shown. The usual dividends were paid 
at the rate of 7 per cent on preferred and 6 per cent on the 
common stock, aggregating $329,000. The surplus carried 
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forward into 1925 in the income account stood at $713,921. 
The year’s profits were equal to 25.28 per cent of the preferred 
stock outstanding, and 9.10 per cent on the common stock. 

The working capital position has been appreciably improved, 
from $1,198,597 in 1923 to $1,471,320. 

The company’s groundwood mill at Port Arthur was doubled 
in capacity during the year. In addition a storehouse was 
built at Mille Roches. The additional capacity of the Port 
Arthur mill accounts in large measure for the better operat- 
ing results achieved by the company during the year. 


Big Lawsuit Amicably Settled 

Settlement has been reached in the suit by Albert J. H. 
Eckardt against the Cascapedia Lumber Company for an ac- 
counting, which had been proceeding before Mr. Justice Logie, 
in the non-jury assizes, at Toronto. The property involved in 
the lawsuit is valued at $26,700,000, rendering the case the 
most -important, as far as financial interests are concerned, 
that had ever come before the Toronto courts. 

On the advice of Mr. Justice- Logie, the parties had a con- 
ference and reached an agreement, whereby A. J. H. Eckardt 
is to accept stock valued at some hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, while his son, W. P. Eckardt, has been added to the 
directorate. 

About 2,700 square miles of timber limits, three sawmills, 
two paper mills, a pulp mill, and extensive water power de- 
velopment works are included in the company’s holdings, 
which are very close to the Nova Scotian coal fields. 








Davis Pulp and Paper Co., Ltd., which recently took over 
the old Foley plant at Thorold, Ont., has been granted Do- 
minion Incorporation, with a capital stock of $1,500,000. In 
addition to their pulp and paper operations, the company is 
authorized to acquire the Port McNeil Timber Co., Ltd., and 
the Howe Sound Pulp and Paper Co., Ltd. Toronto lawyers 
are mentioned as the incorporators. 





According to E. L. Jones, general manager of the Spruce 
Falls Co., Ltd., Kapuskasing, Ont., the mill is running at 
capacity, as it did during 1924, on sulphite pulp. Preliminary 
surveys are being made for locating lines to the proposed 
development of the company, but nothing has been decided 
as yet on the proposed power extension. 





H. F. Bullard, who for the last two years has been manager 
of the Dryden Paper Co., Dryden, Ont., has accepted a position 
as assistant to Maurice Hoopes, president of Finch, Pruyn & 
Co., Inc., Glen Falls, N. Y., and will enter on his new duties in 
the near future. Some eight years ago Mr. Bullard became 
associated as chemist with the Laurentide Co., at Grand’Mére, 
Que., which he left to manage the mill at Dryden. 





In order to cut down on freight charges on export pulpwood 
from the head of the Great Lakes, arrangements have been 
made for the installation of a rossing equipment, which will be 
placed on a large scow to be moved from place to place in the 
harbor at Fort William, Ont. With this installation in opera- 
tion the exporters of wood hope to save considerable money on 
shipments. 





Annual Meeting of Canadian Pulpwood Association 

At the annual meeting of the Canadian Pulpwood Associ- 
ation, held recently at the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City, 
officers for the coming year were elected and addresses were 
delivered by Angus McLean, of Bathurst, N. B.; Robson Black, 
of Ottawa, manager of the Canadian Forestry Association, 
and Gustave C. Piché, chief forester of the province of Quebec. 
The latter outlined the reforestation plan of the Quebec gov- 
ernment, which called for 5,000,000 acres to be converted into 
land that would produce a great volume of pulpwood. 

A very strong stand was taken against interfering with the 
a sale and export of Canadian pulpwood to the United 

tes. 





The Western Quebec Paper Mills, whose plant is located at 
St. Andrews East, Que., and whose head office is in Montreal, 
are now operating on a twenty-four-hour basis making high- 
grade lightweight specialties. The production of seven tons 
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daily is likely to be increased. The output includes tissue 
paper and paper for the purpose of light pattern making. In 
the past these grades have been largely imported, and in this 
way the Western Quebec Paper Mills are replacing foreign 
papers on the Canadian market. 





For some weeks the Saguenay Power and Pulp Corporation 
have been selling groundwood to Price Brothers, thus enabling 
the latter to maintain output in spite of the damage recently 
incurred by the landslides at Kenogami, Que. It is understood 
that the arrangement has proved mutually satisfactory, pro- 
viding Saguenay with additional sales during a period when 
pulp is often stored and furnishing Price Brothers with a de- 
pendable supply of groundwood in an emergency. It is re- 
ported that the friendly relations which have resulted have 
revived interest in the possibility of Price Brothers taking 
over the Saguenay properties. ' 





Canadian Newsprint in South American Market 

A new market is opening up for the newsprint mills of 
Canada in South America, chiefly in the Argentine Republic 
and in Uruguay. It is learned that companies such as Lauren- 
tide, Price Brothers, and Brompton, operated through the sales 
agency of the Canadian Export Paper Company, are now ship- 
ping substantial quantities to these two countries. Up until 
recently Germany held that market, but various causes, in- 
cluding increased freight rates, have interfered, and these 
countries are now turning to the Canadian mills. 

During the war, when German exports were cut off, there ~ 
were shipments made for some time by Canadian mills to 
South America, but when conditions became normal again in 
Germany these ceased. It is expected that a permanent mar- 
ket will be maintained for Canadian newsprint mills in South 
America. 





Fine Accident Record in Ontario Mills 

The awards have been made in the competition annually 
conducted by the Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety As- 
sociation in the matter of accident prevention. The prize, con- 
sisting of a silver-mounted shield and a Canadian silk flag, was 
won in Class “A” by Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Sault Ste. Marie, with a record of 68 non-fatal accidents in- 
volving lost time of 846.5 days, equal to 1.28 days per full-time 
worker. The runner-up in the contest was the Spruce Falls 
Company, of Kapuskasing, with a.record of 66 non-fatal acci- 
dents, involving lost time of 582 days, equal to 1.58 days lost 
time per full-time worker. 

In Class “B” the Don Valley Paper Mills, of Toronto, cap- 
tured the award with a clean record of no lost time accidents. 
The runner-up was the Bronson Company, Ottawa, with five 
non-fatal accidents involving lost time of 30 days, equal to 
0.636 day lost time per full-time worker. 





John F. Carroll, who until recently was superintendent of 
the Oswegatchie Paper Co., Natural Dam, N. Y., has recently 
been appointed superintendent of the new paper mill which 
the E. B. Eddy Co., of Hull, Que., is erecting. 





Projected Paper Mill in B. C. 

A dispatch from Nelson, B. C., says that a development em- 
bracing the conversion of Lardeau and Duncan and Kootenay 
lake timber into lumber, pulp and paper, and settlement of 
the Lardeau country with an industrial population depending 
on the mills, and with agricultural communities resulting from 
migration of colonists from Zion City, Ill., the scheme de- 
pending on the Canadian Pacific Railway forming a develop- 
ment company to carry on the industries proposed, has been 
outlined by Charles F. Caldwell, general overseer of the Chris- 
tian Catholic Apostolic Church in Zion, and Kootenay mining 
man. 

Mr. Caldwell is approaching the British Columbia govern- 
ment on the matter, and is to approach President E. W. Beatty 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, on a coming visit east. 





Brigadier-General J. B. White was elected president of the 
Quebec Forest Protective Association at the annual meeting 
recently held in the Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal. George 
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Chahoon, Jr., was chosen first vice-president, and Dan Mc- 


Lachlin second vice-president. The Governing Council now. 


includes Brigadier-General White, G. Chahoon, Major J. H. 
Price, J. Bothwell, W. R. Brown and F. W. Clarke. 





Interesting Talk on Latin America 

The Canadian Export Club of Toronto recently enjoyed an 
interesting address by C. E. French, of the Toronto office of 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., on his recent tour through 
Latin America. Mr. French spent several months visiting 
the most important cities and towns of Mexico, Peru, Chile, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Brazil and the Argentine Republic. 

In his address he displayed a thorough grasp of the racial, 
financial and political conditions in those countries, and he 
gave a number of interesting side lights on the business stand- 
ing, terms of credit, shipping facilities, and the general stand- 
ing of the various foreign competitors in these markets. 





Thunder Bay Orders More Machinery 

The Thunder Bay Paper Co., of Port Arthur, Ont., have 
placed an order for a grinder, a wet machine, and hydraulic 
press with the Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co., at a cost of 
$15,000, delivery to be made in six weeks. This will increase 
the groundwood production by 20 tons daily, bringing it up 
to 160 tons, and will necessitate the use of 10,000 horsepower 
instead of 9,000, used at present. 





The Backus-Brooks pulp and paper industry at Kenora has 
grown steadily. All the power that could be produced at the 
eastern outlet of the Lake of the Woods was available when 
the 100-ton newsprint mill was completed a year ago, but the 
steadily lowering water level in the lake is causing apprehen- 
sion. The mill is running steadily at present, and plans are 
being made for doubling the capacity during the coming year. 





Two Noted Figures Pass Away 

Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas A. Gibson, vice-president of 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, died at his home in 
Toronto on January 3ist, after a brief illness. Though he 
had been sick for some time, his illness had not been consid- 
ered serious, and his sudden death came as a great shock to 
many friends at home and abroad. The funeral, which was 
of a military character, was attended by many men prominent 
in civic and military life in Ontario, together with representa- 
tives of the paper trade both in Canada and the United States. 
Among those who attended the funeral were several of the 
officials of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, who came 
from Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and Dayton, Ohio. 

Another prominent member of the industry, Mr. W. T. 
Miller, died recently at the age of 79. In 1879 Mr. Miller 
established the concern of Miller Bros., for the manufacture 
of boards, at Glen Miller, Ont., in association with two 
brothers. The brothers later withdrew, and Mr. Miller has 
been in entire control of the business. He was the first to 
introduce egg-case fillers made of pulp to the Canadian trade, 
and this has since been a feature of the company’s output, 
although it is but a minor part of the production and is of a 
seasonal character. The main product of the mill is chip 
board, vat-lined boards, etc. 





U. S. Paper Men May Build Mill at St. Boniface 

J. A. Hedgecock and John G. Sutherland, of Dayton, Ohio, 
recently paid a visit to St. Boniface, Manit., to investigate the 
possibilities of establishing a pulp and paper mill there. Al- 
though they have ,been interested in this question for more 
than a year, they have not yet come to any definite conclusion 
in regard to the matter. Negotiations are understood to be 
proceeding with the Hydro in connection with a mil! in the 
Elmwood district, the location being a position convenient to 
the Hydro lines. 

They expect to return to Manitoba towards the end of the 
— month, when they may possibly have a statement to 
make. 





To manufacture pulpwood, pulp, etc., S. McChesney & Son, 
Ltd., has been organized at Timmins, Ont., and has been 
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25% greater screening capacity. 

Eliminate “plugging-up” and 
stringing. 

Cleanest screening you have ever 
known. 





Fit all types of flat screens. 


IMPROVED STYLE 
R_CAPACITY 





Performance & Wear Guaranteed 





— 5 


Bi aS . MAY WE SEND YOU A TRIAL 
De A rar Van ON APPROVAL! 


FITCHBURG SCREEN PLATE COMPANY 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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granted an Ontario charter. The authorized capital is $100,- 
000, and the provisional directors are Samuel McChesney, M. 
E. McChesney and K. MacNabb. 





Paper Imports, Ltd., Montreal, have been granted a Domin- 
ion charter with power to carry on the business of importers 
and manufacturers of paper. The authorized capital of the 
company is $50,000. 





Acting in accordance with the provisions of the Quebec 
statutes, Price Brothers & Co. have notified the Minister of 
Lands and Forests that they intend to build a dam on that 
part of the River Saguenay known as the Petite Décharge, in 
the village of St. Joseph d’Alma, where they are beginning to 
build a 400-ton newsprint mill. A plan of the territory to be 
affected by the backing of the water has been deposited with 
the Department of Lands and Forests. 





It is reported in the daily press that attempts are being 
made by certain newsprint producers to hold up the price of 
paper to its present level until certain merger negotiations 
now pending are completed. A close follower of the situation 
said that the only way in which this can be brought about is 
by a mutual curtailing of production. He added that the 
Ontario mills have been fairly well lined up, and everything 
depends on whether the new Quebec production can be forced 
into line. 





International Fibreboard Busy 

The plant of the International Fireboard Co., at Midland, 
Ont., which was put into operation at the beginning of 1924, 
is very busy at the present time and is turning out 50,000 
square feet of Ten Test Solid Fireboard a day. At the head 
of the organization is H. J. Wiser, of Prescott, Ont., who states 
that work will soon start on another plant twice the size in 
the province of Quebec, and that two will be put up by the 
company in the United States. The present plant will cost 
over $500,000. 

The company began business a few years ago in Penetan- 
guishene, but its plant was burned down there, and was re- 
moved to Midland, a new company taking hold of the proposi- 
tion and making a success of the enterprise, which is now one 
of the most thriving industries in Ontario. The prospects for 
the coming season are regarded as bright. 





The sulphite mill of the Mattagami Pulp and Paper Co., 
which is located at Smooth Rock Falls, Ont., has been operat- 
ing very successfully under receivership and is experiencing 
no difficulty at present in disposing of the full production. It 
is hoped that the receivership can be terminated in the course 
of the next few months, and in the meantime negotiations are 
going on with a view to reorganizing the company. 





The paper box plant of the Bear River Pulp and Paper Co., 
at St. Johns, N. B., has not yet been reopened, but indications 
are that it will resume operations very shortly. For several 
years the plant was one of the largest box and carton, as well 
as fiber ware and corrugated paper mills, in Eastern Canada. 
Until three years ago the box plant was directed by Clarke 
Bros., Ltd. 





Fred L. Ratcliff, head of the Ratcliff Paper Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, at the annual meeting of the Toronto Board of Trade 
was elected a member of the committee representing the board 
on the Canadian National Exhibition directorate. 





Ontario,to Extend Aerial Forest Patrol 
The airplane patrol of the northern forests has proved so 


Of course there is no such thing as the “best” 
power transmission layout—conditions be 4 
in every shop. But there is one layout which, 
in your shop, means the lowest power cost per 
unit produced—and that’s the one you want. 
Let us send you this up-to-the-minute book, 
“Stopping the Leaks in Power issi 

and Utilization,” by Terrell C Directing 
Engineer of the Terrell Croft i i 

Company, of St. Louis. It compares, sim- 
ply and directly, the individual motor and 
the group drive and shows where each may 
be used to the best advantage. It explains in 
detail how any plant can easily and at little 
expense, test out its present power transmis- 
sion and catch every avoidable leak—leaks 
that very often lead to tremendous losses. 


Edition limited to engineers 
and educational institutions 


The Leather Belting Exchange is a service 
organization. Its sole function is to hel 


utilization of power. Mr. Croft’s book rep- 
resents a signal step in this direction. Ac- 
curate, simple, authoritative, it may point you 
the way to substantial savings in your power 
costs. 


LEATHER BELTING EXCHANGE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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successful that the Ontario Government is contemplating an 
increase in the number of machines, as well as an addition 
to the strength of the force, according to Hon. James Lyons 
minister. of lands and forests. The new machines will be 


t 

| LEATHER BELTING EXCHANGE 8 

H 417 Forrest 

' 

' 

' 
“We find that | 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 


Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me a free copy of Mr. Terrell Croft’s book “Stopping 
the Leaks in Power Transmission and Utilization.” 


faster and lighter than the ones now in use. TORRE src nde ck ewacgh cc seg usch cles sawabt es 6ctawadeteee 
with the faster machines we can do twice as much work,” said BARE OW WEMM. 2 oo 6555 5isdecketicds tests stsaccighoaseeel 
Mr. Lyons in a recent interview. RODE divicss cis he. op he ees eee 

It is the intention to buy four or five of these new machines, 3) Se ee SPT ee ere yrs CENTEN ceaventesccces tree 


which are claimed to be the fastest in existence, and efforts 
are being made to secure the required number of machines. 
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PICKERING GOVERNOR SERVICE 
Is DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Insuring uniform thickness of paper, day in and day out, 
means economy. 


Write today for Booklet No. 32 


THE PICKERING GOVERNOR CO., PORTLAND, CONN. 
































NOTE— 


Speed variations can be 
controlled _ electrically 
from anywhere in the 
mill. 





That Cloud of Steam Escaping Through Your Roof Is 


DOLLARS LOST! 


It Costs NOTHING to Find Out How Much a 


PROSSER Variable Speed Engine 


WILL SAVE YOU 


Write to CHANDLER & TAYLOR CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 










Protect Yourself—DEMAND 


ALBANY GREAS) t 

















Improves the operation of your machinery 
and lessens the wear. Use Albany Grease 
on your shafting, conveyors, grinders, etc. 
Look for the Albany Grease 
Trade Mark on every can 

and barrel you buy. Samples 
—t% on request. 


Your dealer can supply 
you. If not, write us. 


ADAM COOK’S 


7" SONS, Inc. 
= 714-716 Washington St. 
aD NEW YORK 


























Increasing E and Reducing Costs with 
Mechanical Handling Equipment 


There is hardly an industry today that cannot profitably 
employ mechanical elevating and conveying equipment 
for handling raw or finished products. Pushing the prod- 
uct from place to place with hand labor doesn’t pay. It 
lowers the plant efficiency and keeps production costs 
relatively high. 

Webster mechanical equipment for handling raw and 
finished products is the result of many years of develop- 
ment and experience. Today, Webster elevators and con- 
veyors are serving profitably in many of our industries. 
In some of them a is wholly dependent upon 
the conveying sys' 

Webster aA en a will be glad to confer with you on 
your handling problems and advise on suitable equipment. 


THE WEBSTER MFG. COMPANY 


4500-4560 Cortland Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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All the machines this year will be equipped with wireless. 
Considerable time was lost last year because the machines 
could not get into immediate communication with the ground 
forces when they had something to report. 





Fox River Company to Build Mill in Canada 

The Fox River Paper Co., who have a paper mill at Fox 
River, Wis., will build a groundwood mill costing $500,000 
on the Kagawong river, Manitoulin Island, Ont., which will 
be equipped with three grinders and have an output of twenty 
tons of pulp per 24 hours. Work is to be started shortly on 
the new structure. 

McLarty Bros. and E. Charters, of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
have been awarded a large part of the contract for the new 
structure. 





New Officers of Garden City Paper Mills 

At the annual meeting of the Garden City Paper Mills Co., 
Ltd., of St. Catharines, Ont., Charles V. Styrett, formerly 
secretary-treasurer of the company, was elected president to 
succeed the late L. H. Gardner, and Leo E. Charles of Toronto 
was elected secretary-treasurer. Mr. Styrett was also elected 
president of the Canadian Vegetable Parchment Co., Ltd., at 
the annual meeting of that organization. 

The annual reports presented indicated that the company 
had had a fair business year, and confidence was expressed as 
to the future. 





The British American Wax Paper Co., which for some years 
have operated in the Wrigley Building, Carlaw avenue, 
Toronto, have moved their plant to Hamilton, Ont., where 
they have been consolidated with the plant of the Dominion 
Sales Book Co., on Burlington road. The head of the com- 
pany is L. M. Appleford. 





A fire that broke out in a two-story building belonging to 
Morris Horenfelt, Toronto, wrought about $5,000 damage to 
the rag and paper stock stored in the building. 





At the fifth annual meeting of the Allen Paper Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, satisfactory reports were presented dealing with the 
year’s business. C. E. Allen was elected president, and H.-G. 
French secretary-treasurer. 





Gordon McLarty, superintendent of Booth’s board mill, at 
Ottawa, has severed his connection with the company, and his 
place has been taken by Mr. Waddell, who has been employed 
by the Booth company for some time. The former superin- 
tendent is a son of the late Dan McLarty, who was for many 
years superintendent of the board mill of the company. 





Aftermath of War Time Control of Newsprint 
Prices 

A writ was recently issued at Toronto by the E. B. Eddy 
Co., Ltd., against the following companies: Spanish River 
Pulp and Paper Mills, Ontario Paper Co., Abitibi Power and 
Paper Co., J. R. Booth, Ltd., St. Maurice Paper, Brompton 
Pulp and Paper, and Donnaconna Paper Co. 

The plaintiff claims payment of the difference between the 
value and the Canadian fixed price for all newsprint supplied 
to Canadian newspaper publishers in excess of the plaintiff’s 
proper proportion during 1918 and 1919, while the distribution 
and price of newsprint were under government control, and 
for payment of differentials owing by the defendants or any 
of them, for paper supplied during the said period. 





The Supreme Court of Nova Scotia has under consideration 
a motion to set aside an award of $23,650 to Thelbert Rice, 
of Bear River, because of damage sustained when the Bear 
River Pulp Company took water estimated at 1,500,000 gallons 
from the east branch of the Bear River, piping it into the mill. 
The board of arbitration appointed to adjust the dispute de- 
cided on $23,650. Mr. Rice contends this sum is insufficient 
and charges two of the members of the board with judicial mis- 
conduct. They are F. W. W. Doane, of Halifax, and W. T. 
Robinson, of Guysboro. 
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Firm-gripping leather 
belts for beater drives 


THE heavy work of driving beaters re- 
quires the strength that is found only 
in the finest leather. 

You'll find such superstrength 
leather belts in the Standardized Series 
—and they are guaranteed water-proof ! 
Won’t separate at laps or plies. Will 
even run under water without damage! 
They give long-time, satisfactory ser- 
vice on beaters or any other paper 
mill drive. 

The right belt for the right job, all 
through the mill. That’s the idea be- 
hind grouping brands of Graton & 
Knight Leather Belts into the Stand- 
ardized Series. 

Each brand carefully standardized. All 
Graton & Knight Belts are held to rigid require- 
ments of quality. Made to give you a new 
understanding of belting economy and service. 

Write for book 101-S, which tells the value 
of Standardized Leather Belting in paper mills. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO. 
Tanners—Makers of Belts and Other Leather Products 
Worcester, Mass. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 


Nothing takes the place of Leather 


GRATON 
KNIGHT 
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N UNUSUALLY large num- 
ber of prominent paper mills 
have standardized on Taylor Spiral 
Riveted Pipe because they have 
found it fulfills their piping require- 
ments more satisfactorily than any 
other form or make of pipe. 
In Taylor Spiral Riveted Pipe they 
have found a pipe equal to pressure 
demands, but light in weight and 
therefore easily handled in spite of 
its exceptional strength. In other 
words, they have discovered that 
the strength of the spiral riveted 
seam is added to the full strength of 
the metal, making Taylor Spiral 
Riveted Pipe the strongest pipe of 
its weight. 
Another outstanding feature that 
has made this pipe dominant in the 
paper industry is its absolute uni- 
formity—every length is hydraulic- 
ally tested to 50 per cent in excess 


Proof that pipe can 
be strong without being heavy— 


of specified pressure. Moreover, 
every length is fitted with Taylor 
Forged Steel Flanges — described 
opposite. 

Of almost equal importance is the 
superior protection. Spiral Riveted 
Pipe is galvanized by immersion, 
after completion, in pure molten zinc, 
or heavily coated by immersion in 
pure natural asphalt, depending on 
specifications. It is also manufac- 
tured of copper bearing steel when 
desired. 

Taylor Spiral Riveted Pipe is made 
in all sizes from 3 to 42 inches 
diameter. Galvanized pipe in lengths 
to 20 feet; asphalted pipe in lengths 
to 40 feet. Special fittings of every 
description, 

Ask for 88-page Production Book 
describing Taylor products: Forge 
Welded Pipe, and a wide variety of 
forged specialties. 


American Spiral Pipe Works 
Main Office and Works: Box 485, Chicago, II. 
New York Office: 50 Church St. 


TAYLOR 


piral Riveted 


PIS-I-RTG 


PIPE 
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Note These 
Advantages 


(1) The riveted spi- 
ral seam for greater 
strength and stiff- 
ness without in- 
creased weight. 
Riveting is by com- 
pression under enor- 
mous pressure—not 
by hammering. 


(2) The forged steel 
flange — practically 
unbreakable. It can 
be more securely riv- 
eted to the pipe, elim- 
inating leakage. It 
cannot be harmed in 
a during in- 
stallation, or in serv- 
ice. Bolted joints, 
itting sli 
lection, are also fur- 
nished. 






Ten inch and 
twelve inch 
Taylor Spiral 
Riveted Pipe 
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Michigan News 
March 2, 1925. 
Superintendent’s Board Division Meet at Monroe 


The Western Board Division of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association opened their con- 
vention with registration at the stroke of nine in the lobby 
of the Park Hotel, Monroe, Mich., on February 20. Mr. 
Henry Bert, superintendent of the Monroe Paper Products 
Co., acted as general chairman for the occasion in the absence 
of Mr. Robert Eminger, who was a little late in arriving. 
The registration was in charge of Alex Duncan of the Western 
Paper Makers’ Chemical Co., of Kalamazoo. 

Visit to Monroe Paper Products Co.—Afiter all those pres- 
ent had registered, Mr. Bert conducted the group first to the 
Monroe Paper Products Co. This concern operates one 6 
cylinder machine. They have one continuous beater made by 
the Dilt Machine Company. With this one continuous beater, 
they also operate 6 regular beaters. The machine is a Beloit 
114-inch trim. When the party was in the plant, this machine 
was running 85 test .016 liner, and running the sheet direct 
to the winder, and winding in one roll, the full width of the 
machine. These rolls were taken direct from the machine 
with an electric hoist, and placed in their roll room, where 
they were easily accessible to their paste machine. On the 
paste machine they were running three rolls, pasting them 
with silicate, cutting them into sheets on the machine, and 
taken into their carton plant to be manufactured into cartons. 

Monroe Paper Co.—Mr. Bert led the group from here to 
the Monroe Paper Co. This is the smallest mill in the dis- 
trict, operating only one machine, with a 48-inch trim. In 
their beater room, they have two 800-pound beaters. This 
mill was started in 1876 to manufacture plain chip with 100 
per cent old papers, and is still operating on this. The ma- 
chine and beaters are practically in the same room, and there 
was hardly room enough for the entire party in the mill at 
the same time. This mill has been operating steadily, show- 
ing that all the money is not made in the giant plants in this 
district. 

The party next looked over the B. & R. Division of the Con- 
solidated Paper Co. In this division there are four machines; 
one 80, one 114 and two 124 cylinders. It operates its own 
box factory. 

Dinner was the next thing the party was in need of. So, 
heading back to the hotel, the party was increased by Jacob 
Parent, Western Board and Paper Co., Kalamazoo, William 
Seivert, Michigan Carton Co., Battle Creek, and Harry Urich, 
of the MacSimBar Paper Co., at Otsego. Owing to some 
delay, these members did not arrive in time to make the 
morning trip through the mills. After the dinner was settled, 
the party followed Mr. Bert to the River Raisin Paper Co. 

Visit to River Raisin.—This plant operates four machines; 
one 94-inch, one 112-inch, one 124-inch and one 102-inch. The 
102-inch machine is in their strawboard mills. In this plant, 
they make paper from straw. The straw comes into the mill 
in bales, tons of which is piled up outside the mill. The 
straw is cooked in Biggs egg shaped rotaries of which they 
have eight, and then dumped into a giant pit. The stock is 
carried from this pit by means of an endless chain, into the 
beaters. This stock is furnished up with the waste from the 
mill and a bale or so of corrugated stock to the beater. This 
comes over the machine as a base for corrugating stock. This 
stock is corrugated in their own box factory, and made into 
— and shipped out knocked down, printed and ready to 


: 

The River Raisin also operates its own silicate plant, where 
it makes all the silicate used in its box factory. Here sand 
and soda ash is weighed out, and put into a giant hopper and 
sent to blast furnaces. They get about four cooks out of a 
blast furnace in twenty-four hours, and this is put in a giant 
rotary that is revolving about four times as fast as the ordi- 
nary rotary travels. This is turned by an electric motor, but 
a gasoline motor is already to hook up in case the electric 
motor fails. This is for the purpose of keeping this silicate 
revolving. If this should remain stationary for half or three 
quarters of an hour, the cook would have to be chiseled out. 
When this process is completed, it is drained off into tank 
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PRECISION PAYS 


The winding drums on CAMACHINE 
Roll - winders are machined with a tolerance 
of only one - thousandth of an inch variation 
from the standard, This is accuracy — accu- 
racy which can be measured directly in terms 
of dollars and cents by the users of Cameron 
Machines, because accurately wound rolls of 
paper and board can be produced without 
coddling or fuss. 

The rolls separate cleanly, easily and surely. 
They are good rolls, because they are made 
in the right way. 


Mill men everywhere are getting to know 
CAMACHINES and what these good roll- 
winders will save them in roll production. 
Do you want to be shown? Drop us a line. 


Cameron Machine Company 
61 Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
{Builders of CAMACHINES)} 
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THE WATERBURY FELT CO. 


SKANEATELES FALLS 
New York 


FELTS and JACKETS 


Top and Bottom Wet Felts for board machines, with all 
the qualities requisite to insure long life and continuous 
production. 








They Satisfy 























LOCKPORT 




















Pickles’ Patent 


Automatic Steam Regulator 
FOR Felts 
Paper Making Machines saiiiaaiiinas tinaiinn ay 
"Tan keeled ie Paper Makers’ Felts 


' Have You Run Them? 
W. F. PICKLES Buckland, Conn. If Not, Why Not? 














Are You Interested 





Fitchburg Duck Mills in 
aie Accurate Running 
FITCHBURG, MASS. Felts ? 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
STANDARD AND MULTIPLE PLY 


DRYER FELTS 


English Weave in Two, Three, Four, Five and Six 
Ply—60 Inches to 176 Inches in Width 

Fine Faced Felts for Fine Papers. Absolutely no felt 

—_— in paper. TRIUNE Three Ply Felts for Coarse 

‘apers. 






Give Us a Trial 
Get Authentic Information 
Ask the Men Who Run Them 







Yours for service 


LOCKPORT FELT CO., Newfane, N. Y. 






















“Tannite” Deckle Straps for Fourdrinier 
Paper Machines 


Represent the latest improvements. They are made to lie flat 
on the wire and run straight 


STOWE & WOODWARD COMPANY 


The Rubber Roll Makers NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U.S. A. | 
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cars and is ready to be shipped to their box factory across 
the way. They produce about 150,000 pounds of silicate here 
in twenty-four hours. 

Consolidated Paper Co*—The next place visited was the 
main plant of the Consolidated Paper Company. In this 
division was a cylinder machine with five dryers in a deck, 
and 9 batteries of these set this way to conserve floor space. 
While the party was in the mill, the machine did not have a 
break, so the party did not see the crew rethread the machine. 


Monroe Board and Liner Co.—The next mill open to our 
inspection was the Monroe Board and Liner Co., formerly the 
Ligistra Fibre Co., of Barberton, O. J. D. Miller, the man- 
ager and treasurer of the company, showed us through the 
plant, which has been only running since the first of the 
year, and is in the old glass company’s plant. This company 
does not manufacture paper, but has found a new use for 
board. It manufactures automobile panels, out of a special 
board. These panels are used in the inside of the doors on 
all Ford open models, and extend back to the engine partition. 
Mr. Miller told us that we could laugh at the Ford for using 
paper panels, but not to examine the higher priced cars too 
closely, or we would find the same materials in their panels. 
This board comes into the plant in rolls, and is pasted to- 
gether, making one sheet out of three, then it is cut, plated, 
and dipped two or three times, to give the necessary finish, 
and dried. Then the slots are stamped in, making the panels 
already to be put on to the cars before they go out of the 
plant. Mr. Miller gave us an example of the method used by 
the Ford Motor Car Co. They telephoned an order in Thurs- 
day, confirmed the same Friday, and Monday morning the 
cars were going out with the Monroe Board and Liner Com- 
pany’s paper panels on them. This plant is working night 
and day on the panel business, besides manufacturing parch- 
ment lined board, M. F. lined board, litho lined board and 
brushed lined board. They will match practically any leather 
finish with their grained board. 

Mr. Miller was saying that they use waterproof paste 
exclusively on their products. This paste can be soaked in 
water for three hundred hours, and will show no signs of 
letting loose at the end of this time. This company was the 
first to turn out successfully high gloss panels for motor cars. 
They also manufacture the leather edge coated edge suitcase 
and general specialties of this coated board variety. Frank 
Kress, formerly of the Kalamazoo Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., is general superintendent of their plant. 

Banquet and Formal Addresses.—Returning to the hotel, 
the banquet was put on promptly at seven o’clock. After 
the banquet, Henry Bert and L. F. Murphy took chatge of 
the meeting. Mr. Eminger was the first speaker, and he told 
of the purpose of the association, and invited all those pres- 
ent to come to Buffalo for the annual convention. He said 
the following in part: 

Secretary Robert Eminger’s Remarks.—“The day of not 
exchanging ideas among you is past. The executive or super- 
intendent who does not desire to do this is not going to 
advance with the times. Today we have what might be 
termed the parent association, the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, which is made up of the officers and executives 
of practically every pulp and paper industry in the United 
States, and with which our association is affiliated. To this 
there has been added the Technical, the Cost, the Salesmen’s 
Associations and other similar bodies, all working in harmony 
and in the interest of the pulp and paper industry, not only 
in the States but in Canada as well. 

“The superintendent of today is expected to produce as 
large a tonnage as his equipment is built for. He therefore 
must be a worker, he must be a producer, and in order to do 
this he must be on the alert at all times to keep himself 
informed as to the new developments, new methods and new 
ideas. He is not only expected to produce the products of 
his mill, he must also produce men to take up the work of 
making the products, in order that there will be men trained 
in the art of paper making, to man the new machines that 
many of the mills are constantly adding. 

“How is he going to do this without the benefits derived 
from a membership in the Superintendents’ Association, or 
any of the others I mentioned? 

“Exchanging ideas with his fellow members is one of the 
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Baskerville’s Wove Paper! 


N 1750, Baskerville, a printer of England, 

published his famous edition of the Poems 
of Virgil, using the first paper ever made on 
woven wire. The name “wove” was applied to 
this paper due to the fact that the wire left a 
slight impression of its woven texture in the 
paper. 


Since then, the methods of Baskerville have 
been steadily improved upon. Paper produc- 
tion is now measured in millions of tons per 
year—but the woven wire is still the founda- 
tion of its manufacture. 


The experience of more than half a century 
of wire weaving stands behind Tyler Four- 
drinier Wires. The weavers are men who have 
devoted their lives to the art—they have made 
these wires a standard. 

The Tyler standard of quality assures the paper 
maker wires that run straight and true—that give con- 


tinuous service—that produce the maximum tonnage 
and profit from his plant. 


THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 






Cylinder Wires 
Backing Wires 
Washer Wires 
Corduroy Wire Cloth 





Tyler Fourdrinier Wires 
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Real Service From the Hamilton 
Felt Men 








— 


HE Hamilton Service Men who dreds of mills of all kinds. They 
help you find your felt troubles know nearly everything that can go 
and remedy them are practical paper wrong with a paper machine. 


mnanens of che Gout ogut. Whatever the difficulty they can 


They served as superintendents in straighten it out and get the felt run- 
charge of paper making in some of ning so that it will give the satisfac- 
the best mills in the country before tion it was made to give. 

they began to sell and service Ham- 


‘ These men are at your call whether 
ae ilton felts. 


—EEE you use Hamilton Felts or not. Don’t 
You will recognize : . ° . 
Hamilton felts by two They have hunted trouble in hun- hesitate to write or wire for them. 


blue lines running the 
full width of the felt 


ith one shorter, bine SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN Hamilton, Ohio 
The Miami Woolen Mills Founded 1858 


ag iom 
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best assets he has, he learns of new methods, new develop- 
ments, and he therefore has something to make his mill pro- 
duce better. paper or pulp, and increase the output at the same 
time. 

“The Superintendents’ Association has accomplished a 
great deal of good by these meetings, by honest co-operation, 
not only with this association but with all the others that 
are working in harmony. We need the technical man, the 
cost man and the salesman, and they need us. Therefore we 
should strive to always be open minded, ready to help each 
other with the difficult problems that arise in the work of 
your fellow members.” 

Two other speakers took the floor, A. E. Montgomery, of 
the J. O. Ross Engineering Co., New York City, gave a very 
interesting talk on “Ventilation of the Mill Throughout and 
How to Get the Best Results from Drying in Connection with 
Ventilation.” This was interesting as well as entertaining. 
The other speaker was W. H. Scott of the Duriron Company, 
of Dayton, Ohio. He spoke on “Using Dissolved Alum in 
the Beaters.” 

After the discussion had subsided, Mr. Robert Eminger, 
the national secretary for the Superintendents’ Association, 
asked if any problem was bothering the executives present. 
One asked the cause of fuzz on board, and a lively discussion 
followed. The inquirer was much pleased with the interest 
shown, and was ready to go back to his plant to try out 
several new angles in the case which he had overlooked in 
trying to get rid of this nuisance. 

Election of Officers——Saturday morning, the election of 
officers for this division was held. Henry L. Bert, superin- 
tendent of the Monroe Paper Products Co., was named presi- 
dent; Harry Urich, MacSimBar Paper Co. was named vice- 
president, and William Seivert, Michigan Carton Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., was named secretary-treasurer. 





Sale of Eddie Paper Stock Ruled Legal 


The legality of the sale of the assets of the Eddy Paper 
Company of Michigan to the Eddy Paper Corporation of 
Illinois was sustained by a decision handed down Saturday 
by Judge Clayton S. Johnson of the Brank-St. Joseph circuit. 
It is a complete victory for the officers and directors of the 
Michigan company and a defeat for the preferred stockhold- 
ers who tried to have the division of assets set aside. 

The case is one that has attracted widespread interest 
throughout this section of Michigan, where between 1,400 and 
1,500 people held common and preferred stock. These stock- 
holders included people in all classes of industry, a great many 
of them being wage earners. 

Judge Johnson sustained the sale as recommended by a 
special committee of the stockholders of Eddy Paper Com- 
pany of Michigan. This was to the effect that the Eddy 
Paper Corporation of Illinois with an authorized capital of 
125,000 shares of no par common stock, should take over the 
assets of the Eddy Paper Co., pay all indebtedness, assume 
any outstanding bond issues of the Michigan corporation, and 
give the stockholders 31,250 shares of the no par stock of the 
new corporation from the original stock in the Michigan 
company, consisting of 700,000 shares of common stock and 
290,000 shares of preferred stock. In recommending the sale, 
the special committee placed the preferred stock on the basis 
of 3 to 1 for the common stock in the division of the stock 
of the Illinois corporation. 

This division as reported by the committee was supported 
by the stockholders of the company at an adjourned meeting 
held in the offices of the Kalamazoo-City Savings Bank. 

Certain preferred stock immediately contested this sale, 
contending that the sale should provide for the payment of 
all debts of the company and that the 31,250 shares of stock 
in the Illinois corporation should then go the preferred stock- 
holders to meet their claims. Judge David Anderson and 
Thomas J. Cavanaugh, both of Paw Paw, filed suit for the 
preferred stockholders. The officials of the Eddy Paper Co. 
were represented by Harry C. Howard, of Kalamazoo, while 
Mrs. Henry Eddy, previous to his death president of the 
company, was represented by Edward A. Andress, of Three 
Rivers. As Mrs. Eddy held nearly half a million shares of 
the common stock in the Michigan company, she asked that 
the sale recommended by the special committee be authorized. 
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Progress in 
Paper Making 


ITH progress in American paper 
making, we are concerned and con- 
nected. To commemorate the advances 
that have been made, the more impor- 
tant annals of the industry will be re-. 
called from month to month in this space. 












The First American 
Paper Machine 


Thomas Gilpin, of Wilmington, Del., 
took out a patent for a cylinder paper 
machine in 1816 which was put into op- 
eration in his mill the following year. 
Though preceded by the Fourdrinier 
machine invented by Louis Robert and 
the English cylinder machine of John 
Dickinson, Gilpin’s was nevertheless the 
first to be erected and run in America. 
It is estimated that there are about 700 
cylinder machines in the United States. 
The moulds and wire covering for many 
of these were made by the Cheney Bige- 
low Wire Works. 
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At the time the suit was instituted early in 1923 Mrs. Eddy 
was employed in the ‘6ffice of the concern, having no other 
means of support. 

The case was heard in Paw Paw early in 1923. In the 
meantime, the Eddy Paper Corporation had taken possession 
of the plants of the Eddy Paper Company and has been oper- 
ating them for over two years with a fair degree of success. 

The Eddy Paper Company’s rise was one of the most spec- 
tacular incidents in the history of the paper industry in Mich- 
igan. It was at the outset a very successful proposition and 
looked like a veritable gold mine for the stockholders. Stock 
dividends were almost an annual event. In 1918 the concern, 
operating a small mill at Three Rivers, took over the mill of 
the defunct Oscar Felt and Paper Company at White Pigeon. 
Two years later the company authorized the erection of the 
first unit of what promised to be the largest board mill in 
America. It was to have four immense cylinder machines 
and be the latest thing in board mills. With the decision 
to erect the plant, the capital of the concern was placed at 
$7,000,000 common stock and $5,000,000 preferred stock, the 
latter paying 7 per cent per annum. The sale of the preferred 
was very heavy throughout this section of Michigan. Then 
came the slump in the board market. The death of the late 
Frank H. Milham was a severe blow. The late Oscar Gum- 
binsky succeeded him and internal dissensions arose. Mr. 
Gumbinsky and Charles E. Nelson, manager, had trouble and 
the latter resigned. Mr. Gumbinsky was succeeded by Charles 
A. Blaney. At last the directors recommended the sale to 
the Eddy Paper Corporation of Illinois. It was not until the 
decision just handed down by Judge Johnson that the sale 
was pronounced legal. 





Promotions in Allied Mills 


Owing to the resignations of Jacob Kuss, general superin- 
tendent of the Allied Paper Mill’s coating divisions, and Frank 
Johnson, general superintendent of the King division, George 
H. Pountain, general superintendent of the Monarch division, 
has been promoted to the position of general superintendent 
of the King division, and Martin Mulder, superintendent of 
the Monarch coating division, will handle both the Monarch 
and King coating divisions. M. C. Mulder, color man at the 
Monarch coating division has also been transferred to the 
King coating division. 

William Carroll, superintendent of the Bardeen book divi- 
sion at Otsego, has been promoted to general superintendent 
of the Monarch division. Jack Spoor, assistant superintend- 
ent at the Monarch, has been made assistant superintendent 
in the book division of the King. Arthur Randall, boss ma- 
chine tender at the Bardeen division, has been promoted to 
superintendent of that division. 

This is still in harmony with the Allied policy of develop- 
ing their own executives, and of hiring as few men outside 
their organization as possible for their positions of respon- 
sibility. 





Allied Paper Mills Capitalized at $9,000,000 


The capital stock structure of the Allied Paper Mills, ac- 
cording to the last statement filed with the secretary of state, 
shows an authorized capital of $9,000,000. Of that amount 
$5,000,000 is represented in 500,000 shares of preferred stock 
and $4,000,000 in common stock, in 400,000 shares. 

The old stock of no par value common is being converted 
into $10 par stock as fast as it can be turned in. George S. 
Davis, secretary of the company, is very busy getting these 


certificates out. 
: 


Pulp Import by the Great Lakes Method 


Kalamazoo valley paper manufacturers in common with 
other concerns in that line throughout the Middle West, are 
taking keen interest in a movement sponsored by the Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce, of Toledo, Ohio, to secure shipments 
of wood pulp and sulphite from Scandinavia direct to the 
port of Toledo. 

A meeting was held recently in Toledo, at which time 
Secretary Leonard J. Gans of the foreign trade department 
of the Toledo Chamber of Commerce brought up the proposi- 
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tion, citing his hopes of ultimate success. It was pointed out 
that paper mills in the Great Lake states require at least 
150,000 to 200,000 tons of Scandinavian kraft wood pulp 
annually and that by shipping by water direct to Toledo, an 
immense saving in freight would result. The experiment has 
already been tried successfully by the Consolidated Paper 
Company, of Monroe, Mich. 

There is no denying the fact that the sentiment is rapidly 
growing for the promotion of all-water shipments from 

abroad and the use of the St. Lawrence river and the Great 
Lakes gateway to the Central Western territory. It is shown 
that concerns like the paper industry requiring immense 
quantities of heavy tonnage raw material would save by the 
plan. 

Traffic representatives of the Bryant Paper Company, 
Allied Paper Mills, and Kalamazoo Paper Company have 
already had the matter up with ocean lake shippimg concerns. 





Oscar Gumbinsky Dies Suddenly 

Oscar Gumbinsky, 39, former president of the Eddy Paper 
Company, Three Rivers, Mich., and the Daniel Boone Woolen 
Mills of Chicago, died Tuesday morning, February 17, at the 
breakfast table in his residence at 4755 Drexel Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. He suffered an attack of apoplexy. 

Mr. Gumbinsky was born in Kalamazoo, the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacob Gumbinsky and resided here until about seven 
years ago. His father laid the foundations of a substantial 
fortune in the junk business. 
shrewdness and on the death of his father formed the Oscar 
Gumbinsky Brothers and Company, a concern that handled an 
enormous tonnage in paper stock and rags. 

The Gumbinskys have in recent years béen disposing of all 
their Kalamazoo holdings. The property of Oscar Gumbinsky 
Brothers and Co. was sold to the Waste Paper Packing Co. 
which has been absorbed by the Kalamazoo Trading Co. of 
which Albert Meisterheim is president. 





Wolverine Paper Co. in Financial Difficulties 

William J. Banyon, referee in bankruptcy for the Western 
district of Michigan, held a hearing of the bankruptcy case 
of the Wolverine Paper Co., of Otsego, a corporation alleged 
bankrupt. The creditors met in the office of the paper con- 
cern. Lewis W. Dickinson, secretary, and other officials of 
the company were also present. The meeting was called to 
consider and pass upon claims of the creditors and to consider 
the alleged bankrupt’s offer of compensation and for the 
examination of officers of the bankrupt. 
The alleged bankrupt’s liabilities show a total of $384,320.71 
claims. 





Kalamazoo Trading Co. Holds Annual Meeting 

The Kalamazoo Trading Co. enjoyed a satisfactory busi- 
ness during 1924, according to Albert Meisterheim, president 
and general manager. The prospects for 1925 are better. At 
the annual meeting of the company Albert Meisterheim, C. A. 
Fox, Felix Pagenstecher, W. B. Milham, Charles Clarage and 
Joseph Brown, Kalamazoo, and S. B. Sutphin, Cincinnati, 
were re-elected directors. The officers were all re-elected. 
They are: Albert Meisterheim, president; S. B. Sutphin, vice- 
president; C. A. Fox, secretary-treasurer. 





Wightman Added to Directorate 


William H. Wightman, general superintendent of the Lee 
Paper Co., Vicksburg, has been elected a director of the con- 
cern to succeed the late Samuel Folz. Norman Bardeen is 
continued as secretary-treasurer and manager. All other 
officers were re-elected. 

It was reported at the annual meeting that the Lee Paper 
Co. has retired its preferred stock issue by the sale of 5,000 
shares of class “A” stock at $60 a share. This places the 
present capital at $800,000, all of which is in common stock. 





Mr. J. W. Hildebrand, formerly connected with the Jones 
Foundry & Equipment Co. of Chicago, has recently joined the 
Sales Force of Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co. as sales en- 
gineer. 
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Northern New York News 
March 2, 1925. 
Champion Paper Company Absorbed 

Plans to organize the Champion Paper Corporation for the 
purpose of acquiring the entire business of the Champion 
Paper Company, of Carthage, have been announced by the 
Northern New York Securities Corporation which, with the 
F. L. Carlisle & Company and Schoelkopf, Hutton & Pom- 
eroy, Inc., is offering a new issue of $600,000, first mortgage, 
six per cent, sinking fund, gold bonds. The corporation will 
take over the business of the paper company which has been 
in existence since 1901. The corporation will own the entire 
capital stock, consisting of 10,000 shares with no par value, 
of the Carthage Power Corporation, which furnishes the 
hydro-electric power for the operation of the mill. 

The Champion Paper Company is of the carlisle group and 
it will be in the hands of those interests which have built up 
the Power Corporation of New York, of which Floyd L. Car- 
lisle is the controlling factor. With the mill coming into the 
control of this organization, there is a possibility that the 
power may be eventually developed into electric energy and 
be linked with the Power corporation system. 

The mill has an annual production of 8,000 tons of catalogue 
paper. It was purchased by the Carlisle interests from the 
Hanna interests, controlled by Mark A. and Carl Hanna, 
about a year ago. F 





No Changes in Pay Schedule 

At the offices of the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers in Albany, it is said that there are no indications of 
any contemplated demand on the part of the unions for in- 
creased wages or any indication on the part of the manufac- 
turers toward a decrease. The present wage scale expires 
in a majority of cases on May 1, with a few isolated cases 
expiring a few weeks later. The wage scale affects some 
20,000 men. 

Either party can make demands for increases or reductions 
up to April 1, the present wage contract between the brother- 
hood and the manufacturers containing a clause to the effect 
that there shall be a 30-day notice given of any contemplated 
wage change. 

At the present time, the brotherhood is devoting a great 
deal of its time toward building up the organization through- 
out the paper making sections of this country and Canada. 
The membership slumped a year ago to such an extent that 
when the executive committee met, the problem of regaining 
these members was fully discussed, and it was with such 
thought in mind that it was decided to hold no annual con- 
vention, but to use the money for organization work. The 
principal officers in the international organization have been 
addressing meetings in New York state and in New England. 





A record amount of pulp wood is being hauled to the rail- 
road sidings and the banks of streams in all sections of the 
Adirondack mountains. The total amount cut in the Adiron- 
dacks has increased during recent winters, the farmers taking 
advantage of the high prices which have been offered. Scores 
of landowners are felling pulp wood this season, something 
that they have never done before. Reynolds Brothers, of 
Malone, will haul 21,000 cords of pulp wood to the Malone 
Paper Company. Already one third of the contract has been 
filled. The pulp logs are being taken from the Reynolds tract 
in the town of Brandon. Early in the winter there was an 
exceptionally heavy fall of snow in northern New York, but 
early in February much of it was swept away by a protracted 
thaw, which has served to hamper operations in the woods. 





The Champion Paper Company mill at Carthage has been 
subject to severe handicaps during the past month owing to 
ice jams in the Black river. Part of the time only two of 
the eight ground wood machines could be operated. 





New Steam Plant at Malone Mill 
Extensive improvements are to be made at the plant of 
the Malone Paper Company during the summer. Three new 
water tube boilers of 300 horsepower each are to be installed. 
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‘The new boilers will be of the latest type and will be equipped 
with automatic stokers and the steam jet system for remov- 
ing ashes. All hand shoveling will be eliminated. The coal 
will be crushed and elevated to bunkers. The bunkers will 
have a capacity of 165 tons. The old smoke stack will be 
torn down and a brick stack 135 feet high will be installed by 
William Summerhays & Sons of Rochester, N. Y. The boilers 
will be built by the Erie City Iron Works of Erie, Pa., and 
the stokers will be of the type E, heavy duty. They will be 
installed by the Combustion Engineering Company of New 
York. 

A combination chemical and mechanical system for soften- 
ing the water for boiler feed will be installed by the Cochrane 
Corporation of Philadelphia. This process is to eliminate 
scale from the water used in paper making. 

Work on the construction of the new plant will be started 
as soon as the weather permits, probably about March 15 or 
April 1. Orders have been placed for all the material and 
contracts have been signed. The new installation will give 
the Malone Paper Co. one of the most efficient power plants 
in northern New York. H. G. Shortt, of Carthage, will be 
the engineer in charge of the construction work. The con- 
tinuous: operation of the mill will not be interfered with. 

Several improvements have been made in the equipment of 
the mill during the past winter. Two Bird rotary screens 
have been installed to replace the old style flat screens, and 
three Bird save-alls have also been installed. 





John F. Carroll, until recently superintendent of the 
Oswegatchie Paper Company at Natural Dam, N. Y., has 
accepted a position with the E. B. Eddy Paper Co., Ltd., of 
Hull, Quebec. Mr. Carroll is superintendent of a 100-ton 
daily ground wood mill, and also assists in an advisory capac- 
ity as the general manager of the company. 





William H. McCarthy, woods contractor for the Gould 
Paper Co., of Lyons Falls, who commenced work on the Mon- 
tague tract December 14, has come out of the woods with his 
crew of 50 men, nine teams and two tractors. He said that 
only once in 31 years did he find deeper snow in the woods. 
At one time there was six and a half feet of snow in the 
woods, but it went suddenly. His contract called for the 
cutting of 7,000 cords of pulp wood and the contract was com- 
pleted, part of the hauling being done on bare ground. 





Mark S. Wilker, president of the Diana Paper Co., of Ilar- 
risville, is one of the leading figures in a merger of the auto- 
mobile bus lines in northern and central New York. A num- 
ber of bus lines have been purchased by the new syndicate, 
giving control of lines reaching from the Canadian border 
nearly to the Pennsylvania border. The company plans to 
incorporate for $2,000,000, making it the largest automobile 
bus line company in the United States. 





Carlisle Interests Purchasing Three I. P. Co. Mills 

Negotiations are underway for the purchase of the three 
paper mills and power rights of the International Paper Co., 
at Glen Park and Brownville, by the Power Corporation of 
New York, which controls the Northern New York Utilities, 
Inc., and its string of power plants on the Oswegatchie, Black 
and Beaver rivers. The Power Corporation of New York is 
headed by Floyd L. Carlisle, president of the St. Regis Paper 
Company system, and supplies electric power to all the paper 
mills in the Carlisle system. Officers of the Power Corpora- 
tion say that the negotiations have not reached a point where 
they are closed. 

It is understood to be the intention of the Power Corpora- 
tion to construct one of the largest hydro-electric develop- 
ment plants in the East, second only to the Niagara plants. 
The plan is to dig a huge canal from No. 4 mill at Glen Park 
to the C. R. mill at Brownville, taking the water from Black 
river and returning it to that stream. This would give a 


head of over 90 feet and would enable the development of . 


about 30,000 horse power and possibly more. 
The International Paper Co. owns all the water power rights 
between the two mills and much of the land along both sides 
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of the river. It is understood that all of this land is to be 
included in the purchase. The deal includes not only the 
water rights and land, but the three mills in the Watertown 
group, No. 4 mill at Glen Park and the C. R. Mill and the 
Brownville mill at Brownville. The three mills have been 
idle a greater part of the time since the strike several years 
ago, and much of the equipment has been moved to other 
mills. For a time it was reported that the International 
intended to open one of the mills as a pulp mill. 

The Carlisle power interests are already hooked up with 
the Niagara power lines in furnishing power throughout the 
central part of New York state and the installation of a new 
transformer at South Edwards makes it possible to hook up 
with the power developed in the St. Lawrence river. 





Northern New York paper manufacturers express them- 
selves as much pleased with the support that they are receiv- 
ing from the National Publishers’ Association. The national 
publishers have condemned the threatened embargo on pulp 
wood by the Canadian government, declaring it inimical to 
the interest of the country. “The Canadians did not expect 
the opposition of the publishers,” said J. V. Baron, vice-presi-. 
dent and general manager of the Sherman Paper Co. “They 
expected that the publishers would keep the price down and 
make the American manufacturers absorb the amount of the 
export tax, which would eventually drive them out of busi- 
ness. The publishers have looked ahead and realize that 
the export tax would eventually fall upon their shoulders, and 
have come into the fight with the paper makers.” 





During the recent blizzard which swept northern New 
York, the payroll of the Newton Falls Paper Co., containing 
several thousand dollars, became stranded in the tie-up of 
the mails. The money, which was to have been used in 
paying off the men on a Friday did not arrive until Monday. 
Food supplies were also delayed on account of the railroad 

“tie-up and the shelves of the grocery stores were nearly bare. 
As soon as the movement of trains was resumed, the payroll 
was rushed to Newton Falls, and a supply of food was sent 
there to relieve the shortage. 





The Northern New York Utilities, Inc., one of the Carlisle 
group, has opened its new power house on Sewall’s Island, 
Watertown, built on the site of the old sulphite mill of the 
International Paper Company. The new plant develops 2,500 
horse power. The Utilities leased the power rights of the 
International Paper Co. for 50 years at the rate of $10,000 
a year. The power plant cost $350,000. 





The mill of the International Paper Co. at South Glens 
Falls has reopened, giving employment to about 250 men. 
The mill has been closed since June, 1924. 





Pacific Coast News 
March 2, 1925. 


Lewis Company Building Homes 


The paper mill at Alderwood under the name of the Lewis 
Pulp and Paper Co. have announced as their officials Mr. A. 
D. Bowen, president and treasurer; Raymond G. Moore, secre- 
tary, and Fred H. Fuller, vice-president and general manager. 

Mr. W. J. Read, who is at the head of the company that will 
handle the development of the town, states that over four hun- 
dred homes will be built before the end of the present year 
at the townsite. 

Mr. Stuart French, with A. D. Bowen, who is engineer in 
charge, during the months of investigation are making their 
headquarters at Alderwood. Also Mr. Cowing, who has charge 
of the timber supplies, is staying at Alderwood, and with the 
rest of the officials will soon build a permanent home at the 
new place. 

The new Alderwood Paper Mill will make Vancouver, Wash., 
a distinctive paper manufacturing center, with the Columbia 
River Paper Mill within the city’s limits and both the Crown- 
Willamette mill and the Leadbetter mill only a few miles away 
at Camas. It is very likely that in a very few years the paper 
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industry will be the largest industry in this section of the 


state. 





Converting Plants for Longview 


Operations will begin early in April on the Pacific Straw, 
Paper and Board Company plant at Longview, which is capi- 
talized at $500,000. Mr. Chas. F. Schaub, president of the 
company, also states that he expects another plant to locate 
in Longview that will manufacture paper boxes, berry crates, 
egg case fillers, etc., using much of the output of the Pacific 
Straw Paper and Board Company. : 

Both the president and Secretary Sweet have been working 
on the organization plans for two years, and they will draw 
no salaries until the plant is in operation. 





The Austin Company, builders and engineers, Dexter Hor- 
ton Building, Seattle, have obtained the contract to construct 
a paper mill at Millwood, Wash., for the Inland Empire Paper 
Co., at a cost of $130,000. Construction will begin about the 
middle of March. 





The industrial insurance department of the state of Wash- 
ington paid claims of $22,557.65 in class 24, which includes 
paper and pulp mills, in the year 1924. The state has a pen- 
sion reserve for this class of $12,757.21. 





The Crown Willamette Pulp and Paper Company, at Kelso, 
Wash., is preparing to extend its logging railway up the 
Elochoman River, back of Cathlamet, Wahkiakum county, 
where a large area of timber awaits development. 





The Inland Empire Paper Co., of Spokane, Wash., has re- 
cently awarded the Austin Company, engineers and builders, a 
contract covering the design, construction and partial equip- 
ping of mill unit 145x255 feet, two stories high. The new 
building will house paper machines. It is of steel frame and 
reinforced concrete construction. Approximately 175 tons 
of steel will be used in the frame. When completed the Empire 
Paper Co. will have an additional 36,000 square feet of floor 
space, with maximum natural light and ventilation. The 
Austin Company has agreed to rush the work through to 
completion in 90 working days. 


Ohio News 
March 2, 1925. 


Kellogg Addresses Superintendents 

Due to the opportunities of great value in hearing a speaker 
of such ample qualifications as R. S. Kellogg, chairman of the 
National Forestry Committee, the Miami Valley Division of 
the Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association invited 
the Middletown Foremen’s Club to its March meeting Satur- 
day night, February 28, at the Hotel, Manchester. The fact 
that Middletown is one of the great centers of fine paper 
manufacture in the United States brought Mr. Kellogg to 
Middletown on his tour of this part of the country in the 
interest of his committee. As secretary of the News Print 
Service Bureau, of New York, he is also an expert upon paper 
making and has been addressing numerous paper manufac- 
turers’ gatherings during his tour. Other nearby points in 
his tour were Hamilton, O.; West Carrollton, O.; Lafayette, 
Ind., and Columbus, O. 

His speech here was upon “The Paper Industry and Timber 
Supply,” which he went into thoroughly by explaining the 
theories of forestry and the inseparable connection of it with 
the manufacture of paper. “The United States is the greatest 
paper-consuming country in the world,” he said. “In 1920 
her per capita consumption of paper was 148 pounds, as 
against 76 pounds in Great Britain, 45 pounds in Germany, 
33 in Scandinavia, 12 in Japan, and 6 in Russia, and it is 
still growing. About a third of this consumption in the 
United States is the result of the newspaper-reading habit 
of the American people. The size of newspapers has increased 
from year to year, until in 1924 those having circulations in 
excess of 100,000 copies averaged 28 pages for the daily 
editions. 

“The newsprint paper used in the United States in 1924,” 
he went on, “would blanket 12,000,000 acres, or nearly the 
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Temperature increased 9{deg. without 
any increase in steam pressure 


NE of our field engineers reports—“A dryer 
fed from a 14-Ib. line on a blow-through sys- 
tem was discharging into a drip header with 

5-lb. back pressure. The temperature as shown by 
thermometer in the discharge line was scarcely 235 
deg. A valve was closed to prevent the blow-through 
from this dryer and it was drained with an Arm- 
strong Trap. The temperature quickly went to 244 
deg., showing a 9 deg. increase without any increase 
in the steam pressure feeding the machine.” 


Almost any temperature change can be made and 
maintained, and uniform paper with a predetermined 
moisture content obtained, when your dryers are 
equipped with an Armstrong system. The Arm- 
strong was designed for paper service, and its sim- 
ple, sensible inverted submerged bucket principle 
has made it a part of the industry. It can’t air- 
bind—steam never reaches its valve making scor- 
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A “TOLEDO” PIPE THREADER 
Just Right for Corner Jobs 


No more twisting or stretching to thread the pipe 


tucked away in the inaccessible corner. This little 
“TOLEDO” No. 00 ratchet threader will reach the out- 
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line. 
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combined areas of New Jersey, Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut. It would belt the earth three quarters of a mile wide 
at the equator, or make a standard roll 72 inches wide that 
would unwind 16,500,000 miles or reach to the sun in 5 years 
and 8 months.” 

“Paper is so cheap and abundant that we don’t think about 
the time when it was not. It is only within the last fifty 
years that the world has begun to have enough paper. There 
never was enough until processes were developed for making 
paper out of wood instead of rags. The highest grade of 
paper is made from rags, the next highest from wood pulp 
and rags. Newsprint is made entirely from wood. The 
2,900,000 tons of newsprint paper made in North America 
last year required 4,300,000 cords of wood. But where are 
we going to get enough wood, now that we confront the 
magnitude of the problem of manufacturing paper. 

“Forestry is not a law compelling the planting of a new 
tree for every one cut, nor is there such a law in any country, 
popular notions to this effect notwithstanding. Neither is 
there a law limiting the cut to certain sizes and kinds of 
trees; nor is forestry to be accomplished by the arbitrary 
control of any public body over private operations. Forestry 
is the application of definite scientific principles to the grow- 
ing and using of timber crops. It must be practiced by the 
government upon public property in order to insure some 
supply of forest products. Because of the long-time invest- 
ment and the comparatively small return, together with 
hazards of fire, a considerable area of publicly owned forests 
will always be needed although public ownership of the entire 
forest area is neither necessary nor desirable.” 





. Arthur C. VanKirk 

In the death of Arthur C. VanKirk, February 28, the paper 
industry loses a valued man. Mr. and Mrs. VanKirk went to 
Celina, Ohio, six months ago in the interest of his health and 
it was there that he died. 

The deceased was master mechanic of the Gardner & Har- 
vey Paper Company many years and was widely recognized 
by paper men over the country as an inventor and patentee 
of paper manufacturing machines and devices and automobile 
attachments. 

He is survived by the widow, one daughter, Mrs. Horace 
M. Potter, wife of the managing editor of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, and a brother, Thurman VanKirk, of Dayton. 





A contract to furnish 6,000 tons of paper for the govern- 
ment printing office, has been awarded the Champion Coated 
Paper Company, of Hamilton. Congressman Roy G. Fitz- 
gerald, who met with the Joint Committee on Printing of the 
House and Senate in behalf of the Champion company, was 
instrumental in swinging the big order to the Hamilton con- 
cern. Senator Willis also was an interested projector in favor 
of the Champions receiving the contract. 





B. M. Bishop Attends Western Board Meeting 

B. M. Bishop, chairman of the general board division of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association, 
and one of the members of the national program committee 
for the annual convention in Niagara Falls in June, met with 
the Western Board Division in Monroe, Mich., February 20 
and 21, to advance plans for the annual meeting. He was 
accompanied by Harold Harvey, who represented the officials 
of the Gardner & Harvey company, in the absence of his 
father, Tom Harvey, who is always one of the interested 
promoters of the convention plans. 

Mr. Bishop brought back some live information of the com- 
ing convention that had been proposed by Fred Boyce, the 
first president, Peter J. Massey and other national officers. 
The committee accomplished a great deal toward formulating 
definite plans for the convention June 4, 5 and 6. 





Frank Smith, owner of the Frank Smith Paper Co., which 
recently put into operation one of the most modern and unique 
paper manufacturing plants in the world, will soon start work 
reclaiming a large tract of land along the Dixie highway 
south of the city. The land which fronts the Miami river 
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will make valuable building sites after the river bottoms have 
been dredged, depositing the sediment in the low lands, ac- 
cording to his plans. It is thought Mr. Smith contemplates 
extending his interests in this section. 





Tom Harvey, director of the Gardner & Harvey Paper 
Co., has just returned from a trip of several months to Flor- 
ida, West Indies, the Bahamas and Panama Canal section. 
Several months ago he suffered a nervous breakdown and the 
trip, taken in the interest of benefiting his health, more than 
accomplished its purpose. He is back at his desk again. 





George Sutphin, traffic manager of the Gardner & Harvey 
Paper Co., was elected to serve on the 1925 governing board 
of the Miami Valley Traffic club at the third annual meeting 
of the club in Dayton Thursday, February 26. Others to 
serve on the board are Maurice T. Otto, traffic manager of 
the Dayton Chamber of Commerce; R. F. Schwindeman, Day- 
ton agent of the Universal Carloading and Distributing Com- 
pany; F. F. Kator, assistant general traffic manager of the 
G. H. Meade paper company, and H. M. Browne, general agent 
of the M. K. & T. railroad, Cincinnati. An address by Sam- 
uel O. Dunn, editor of ‘Railway Age,’ was the principal feature 
of the program, radiocast by station WDBS, of Dayton. 





Foreign Correspondence 
Coming-of-Age of a British Paper Trade 
Organization 


The National Association of Wholesale Stationers and Paper 
Merchants has recently celebrated its 21st birthday, and in 
recognition of this event has issued a beautifully produced 
little brochure dealing with the history, program, objects and 
aims of the association. 

In 1903 the foundation of the association was laid by Mr. 
Arthur V. Hunt and Mr. Evan Spicer, and was the first effort 
to safeguard the interests of wholesale stationers and paper 
merchants. Today the association includes most of the prin- 
cipal houses in the wholesale stationery and paper trade, and 
it is working energetically to extend the membership and bring 
about far-reaching reforms for the general benefit of the 
trade. 





Second Year of the British Empire Exhibition 


With little more than three months to go before the reopen- 
ing of the British Empire Exhibition, Wembley is now the 
scene of daily increasing activity. Every day adds its quota 
to the number of exhibitors in the “home” sections, and the 
overseas commissioners are vying with each other in arrang- 
ing displays which shall increase the attractiveness of their 
various pavilions. Home industries are again to be displayed in 
the Palace of Industry and the Palace of Engineering and in 
numerous smaller pavilions and kiosks throughout the grounds. 
In the Palace of Industry the system of composite exhibits 
which was so popular last year will be carried a stage further, 
and the paper trade will again. be represented as a group. A 
strong display by the printing and allied industries will be 
one of the chief attractions of the southwest corner of the 
Palace of Industry. In it will be included exhibits by typical 
printing, stationery, map-making and publishing firms. 





Another New Source of Supply 

The latest official report of the Hydro-Electric Department 
of Tasmania announces definitely that the Amalgamated Zinc 
Company intends to enter on the manufacture of paper from 
Australian wood. In association with the Bureau of Science 
and Industry exhaustive experiments are being carried out, 
not only in regard to mixing hardwood and softwood, but also 
on the use of hardwood pulp only, and it has now been demon- 
strated that an excellent newsprint can be manufactured from 
100 per cent hardwood pulp. 

A director of the company is now on his way to England, 
where the whole project will be tested on a commercial scale, 
in association with one of the British paper manufacturers. 
It seems probable that the results secured in Australia will be 
repeated in London, and that within a few months arrange- 
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LOCKE Paper 
Drying Regulator 


This regulator controls both live and 
exhaust steam for any purpose where 
steam is used, or it will control the 
direct steam when used alone. Is 
unlike, both in construction and 
operation, any device that has here- 
tofore been designed for this pur- 
pose. Controls not only tempera- 
ture of the dryers when paper is 
running over them, but maintains 
the same temperature whenever 
there is a break in the paper. This 
machine is most sensitive to any 
change in temperature of dryers, yet 
it has been found to be perfectly 
reliable and what is more, is not Trade 

continually getting out of order. a Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


jark 
Locke Regulator Co., 700 North St., Salem, Mass. 


“Locke” Regulator Agency, 39 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. C. 
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Another Massive TABER CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 
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TABER PUMP CO. Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Pump Specialists” 
Builders of Centrifugal and Rotary Pumps 








Paper and Pulp Knife Grinders 
using 
Sectional Wheel, Cup Wheel or Straight Wheel 


Catalog on Request 


BRIDGEPORT SAFETY EMERY WHEEL COMPANY 
102 Knowlton Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 








| Robins Conveying Systems 





FOR HANDLING BULK MATERIALS 
Write for Handbook of Conveyor Practice 


ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh Boston 




















WYCKOFF WOOD PIPE | 


The Paper Industry is successfully using thousands 
it to be the best conveyance for Paper Stock and Acids that can be 
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of Seat of Gite Vine andi thay Gnd 


Write today for catalog and prices 


A. WYCKOFF & SON COMPANY 
Elmira, N. Y., U. S. A. 1924 

















Making the coal 
go farther 


T CAN be done—wherever 

you are using a pressure 
higher than the absolute 
minimum pressure required. 
The Davis Pressure Regulator 
cuts excess steam pressures 
down to the lower level where 
they belong; the annual sav- 
ing brought by clipping pres- 
sures is enormous. 





This regulator does the work Balanced valves 
with almost no attention. It Float valves 
is quality built throughout Fluid control valves 
and accurately machined. The oe yeeetns vetoes 

: - xhaust relief valves 
catalog describes the entire Water relief valves 
Davis line. You should have Stop and check valves 
it. (Free, of course.) Address S'eam traps 

: ‘ump governors 

the G. M. Davis Regulator Emergency stop valves 
Co., at 414 Milwaukee Ave., Flow regulators 


Chicago. Non-return valves 


Valve builders for fifty years—I1925 


DAVIS VALVE 


[STEAM SAVERS SINCE 1675 } 


SPECIALTI£E 


1875 
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Without the Jenkins “Diamond 
. > « . 
it isnt genuine 

Only a genuine Jenkins valve is 
marked. with the Jenkins “dia- 
mond.” This familiar mark vouches 
for the inherent worth of thevalve; 
it is a pledge of a company for 
sixty years manufacturing high 
quality valves. 
Genuine Jenkins Valves are made, 
for the maximum service, not 
merely the average. Each valve 
is made of analyses-proved metal, 
and rigidly tested under condi- 
tions severe enough to allow a 
wide margin of safety. 
Valves and parts for practically 
every requirement. At supply 
houses everywhere. 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White Street...... New York, N. Y. 
524 Atlantic Avenue......Boston, Mass. 
133 N. Seventh Street. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Bivd...... Chicago, Ii. 


JENKINS BROS., Limited 
Montreal, Canada London, England 
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ments will be made which will end in the establishment of this 
extremely important industry in the northwest of the state. 

It is probable that the completed industry will involve a 
capital expenditure of nearly £3,000,000 and the employment 
of approximately 1,000 hands. 





Revised Edition of Operating Reports Issued 

The revised edition of the Manual of Instructions for 
Paper Mill and Steel Plant Operating Reports has just come 
from the press, dated February, 1925. The Manual has 
been prepared by Mr. George D. Bearce, engineer of the 
News Print Service Bureau, 342 Madison Ave., New York 
City, and is supplied free of charge to all News Print Service 
Bureau members, and at $5.00 per copy to anyone else who 
desires to use it. 





In Booth 104 at the Informashow, to be held in Milwaukee 
Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis., May 25 to 28, 1925, purchasing 
agents will find an interesting display of valves of bronze, 
iron and steel; pop safety, blow-off and non-return valves; 
water columns, water gauges and gauge cocks; lubricators; 
oil pumps, hand and mechanically operated; oil and grease 
cups; whistles; cocks, etc., manufactured by the Lukenheimer 
Co., Cincinnati. 





The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co., of Cleveland, have 
recently appointed T. L. Rose & Son as their representative in 
Pittsburgh and adjacent territory. Mr. Rose has been promi- 
nently identified in the power transmission field for better 
than twenty-five years, and has excellent facilities for rep- 
resenting the comprehensive line of “Hill Clutch” mill equip- 
ment. 





Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co. has recently completed ar- 
rangements with Gibbens & Gordon, 532-534 Canal Street, 
New Orleans, La., for the distribution of Foote IXL Speed 
Reducers and Gear Products for the territory surrounding 
New Orleans. 





The De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J., announces 
that all products of that company are handled exclusively in 
New England by the Turbine Equipment Co. of New England, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 80 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass. 





Mr. Lynn W. Nones has been appointed Eastern sales man- 
ager for the Diamond Power Specialty Corporation, in charge 
of the Atlantic Coast offices from Boston to Charlotte, in- 
clusive. His office is at 90 West Street, New York. 








FOR SALE: Slightly Used Beaters. 


2—1200 Lb. Iron Tub Beating Engines. 

1—2000 Lb. Breaker Beater (nearly new). 

1—1200 Lb. Breaker Beater. (Can be made into a regular beating 
engine.) Will sell the above “as is” or factory rebuilt. Also: 

1—Pony Monarch Jordan, belt drive, rebuilt. 

4—800 Beating Engines, rebuilt with new wooden tubs. 

THE NOBLE & WOOD MACHINE CO., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
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Ticonderoga Machine Works 
TICONDEROGA, N. Y., U.S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WARREN Giixork DOCTORS 


With Flexible Blades, Universal Adjustment and Control 


(PATENTED) 


WARREN botSie Sium WINDERS 


Patent BALL VALVE Hydrant 
Stock Circulating Systems and 
other Paper Mill Specialties 
SEND FOR OuUR BULLETIN 
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The Stickle system of removing 
air and condensation from the 
dryers, combined with the Stickle 
automatic control of steam, will 
produce a more uniform dried 
sheet with less steam consumed 
than can be done with any other 
equipment. We will guarantee 


this under a competitive test. 








Stickle Steam Specialties Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Paper Machinery 
For Sale 








One Pusey & Jones Fourdrinier Part takes 
wire 126” x 60’ equipped with New Century 
shake Millspauch suction couch roll and Con- 
nersville vacuum pump. 


Moore & White four drum winders. 

Two 72” nine roll Holyoke super calenders. 
Four 66” nine roll Holyoke super calenders. 
One 48” nine roll Holyoke super calenders. 


Four 60” Hamblet sheet cutters with -Moore 
& White layboys. 


Two Jones beaters 66 x 57. 


Complete Marshall Drive for Paper Machine 
—Pusey & Jones self-contained type with 
friction clutch, cone pulley and Mortise gear. 





By FRANK H. DAVIS CO. 


175 Richdale Ave. 


Cambridge, Mass. 





























THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


ION 


—for Paper Mill Machinery 


HEN oil goes into action, it forms a thin film 
over all the vital parts of your machinery. A 
film that comes between all the whirling, sliding sur- 
faces and prevents the chafe of metal against metal. 


This film must be kept unbroken, in spite of the 
constant threat of grinding, tearing friction—the lash 
of searing, scorching heat. 


Under that persistent punishment the film of ordi- 
nary oil soon breaks and burns. Through the broken, 
shattered film, hot metal is bared to friction. Protec- 
tion from deadly heat and friction is gone. Power is 
wasted. Costly bearing surfaces are damaged. 


The “Film of Protection” 


Tide Water technologists spent years studying the 
chemical and physical characteristics of oils and oil 
films, and the application of different oils and greases 
to meet different operating conditions. 


In the automotive field they perfected the well- 
known Veedol oils. In the lubrication of Paper Mill 
Machinery they were equally successful. Here they 
have produced a series of lubricants, called the Tide 





Power Group covers a particular phase of paper mill 
machinery lubrication and the entire group completely 
covers this field. 


Engineers who are using the Tide Water Power 
Group in their mills know that these lubricants form 
the perfect “film of protection” that safeguards their 
machinery from the ravages of deadly heat and friction. 
This means fewer breakdowns and shutdowns; higher 
horsepower efficiency, greater operating efficiency. 


Such results surely justify the assertion that all lubri- 
cants are not alike. When heat-lashed and friction- 
worn, their films show radically different fighting 
qualities. Such results should certainly merit your im- 
mediate consideration, with a view to putting the “film 
of protection” at work safeguarding yourmill machinery. 


Let us have the opportunity of sending one of our 
Staff Engineers to make a survey of your mill's lubrica- 
tion requirements and to discuss the Tide Water Power 
Group with you. 


TIDE WATER OIL SALES CORPORATION 





Water Power Group. Each lubricant comprising this ELEVEN BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Tide Water xo Power Group 
TYCOL GEAR TYCOL YARN TYCOL H. T. 
COMPOUND GREASE GREASE 


A soft, semi-fibrous grease for 
enclosed gears under heavy 
pressures. 


TYCOL MEDIUM 
FIBRE GREASE 


For beater bearings where high 
temperatures, heavy pressures 
and water are present. 


For dryer and other bearings 
operating at high temperatures. 


TYCOL 
LUBRICANT No. 1 
A medium hard grease for Jor- 


dans, grease lubricated calender 
rolis, and for general use. 


A hard grease for replenishing 
Tycol Yarn Grease. 


TYCOL GEAR 
COATING SOFT 
A viscous lubricant especially 


recommended for use on slow 
moving open gears. 
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Technical Developments in the 


Paper Industry 


Domestic and Foreign 





The following abstracts are of the latest developments found 
in the foreign press and the domestic and foreign patent offices. 
Photostats and translations of complete articles and patents can 
be obtained at cost price. 





Recovery of Heat in Drying Paper 
ERMAN Patent No. 401,936 is concerned with the recov- 
ery of heat which is contained in the vapors of water and 
steam that are evolved from the drying part of paper-making 
machines. 
The apparatus that is used for this purpose is seen in the 
accompanying illustration. The principle of the process is 
to recover the heat as close to the source of its liberation as 





possible. In this manner only the uncondensable gases are 
drawn away. The device that is employed for this purpose 
consists of a heat exchange apparatus with cooled surfaces 
with which the vapors come in contact after being allowed to 
mix with the smallest possible amount of air. 

The paper web, in the figure, is seen at (1). The web is 
led over the guide rolls and drying cylinders (2). (4) and (5) 
are an upper and lower felt. The arrows show the direction 
in which the various parts of the apparatus rotate and move. 
The heat-exchanging apparatus is built into the machine 
between the upper and lower drying cylinders (2). It is rep- 
resented as (6). Another section of the heat-exchanging 
apparatus is seen at (6) above the space (7), and this ap- 
paratus is encircled by the felt (4). Then again another heat- 
exchanging apparatus is built into the hollow space of the 
suction roll (8), which is used as a felt dryer. The top felt 
(4) is led over two suction boxes (10) and a heat-exchanging 
apparatus (11) is also built into them. 


Wood Pulp Bleaching 


NUMBER of experiments were carried out with sulphite 

pulp. The bleaching was carried out at a temperature 
varying between 30 and 35 degrees C, and with a concen- 
tratich of pulp equal to 6 per cent. Free circulation of air 
was allowed during the experiments in order to remove the 
carbon dioxide gas that is liberated during the process. The 
influence of various acids was studied, using one-fourth of 
the equivalent of acid required to liberate the whole of the 
chlorine. When the acid was added all at once, it was ob- 


served that the chlorine was liberated and the cellulose was 
severely attacked by it. 

Consequently for the comparative tests the addition of acid 
was made in stages. The use of hydrocloric acid showed no 
advantage over that of sulphuric acid with respect to the 
percentage of ash in the bleached washed pulp. In every 
respect, the warm bleach with ordinary alkaline bleach liquor 
and free aeration gave superior results to the acid bleach 
under the same conditions. The yield was higher, the time 
that was required for exhaustion was much less, and the 
analytical characteristics of the cellulose were superior. The 
alpha cellulose determination is not xegarded as free from 
objection, and the bartya resistance value, corrected from the 
pentosans, is suggested as a truer index of the purity of the 
bleached wood cellulose. When the bartya resistance value, 
uncorrected, is less than the alpha cellulosem, it is regarded 
as a sure indication that acid bleaching has been employed, 
while the contrary indicates an alkaline bleach. The use of 
acids during bleaching gives an abnormally high copper value. 
Acetic acid acts just as injuriously as the mineral acids. Un- 
der certain conditions, it is even more harmful than the min- 
eral acids, since it is continuously regenerated. The use of 
the acid bleach is only justifiable when it is necessary to bleach 
in the cold. In that case the acid bleach acts more rapidly 
than the alkaline bleach. Paper Maker and British Paper 
Trade Journal, 1924, 515. 


Tambookie Grass for Paper Making 


AMBOOKIE grass is a product that grows in certain 
parts of South Africa. The South African Journal of 
Industry, 1924, pages 745-752, describes certain experiments 
on the use of this grass in the manufacture of paper pulp. 
The grass is first freed from the flowering tops, and when 
analyzed in this condition it shows that its content of cellu- 
lose is 58.7 per cent. The grass in this condition was cooked 
experimentally under varying conditions by the soda process 
in apparatus of a somewhat improvised nature. Digestion 
for five hours with 20 per cent caustic soda figured on the 
weight of dry grass. The digestion is carried out under a 
pressure of seventy pounds, and the results that were ob- 
tained in this manner were found to be most satisfactory. 
The yield was from 46 to 47 per cent of pulp, figured as 
dry pulp on the weight of dry grass. The pulp was light in 
color and required from 6 to 7 per cent of bleaching powder 
to color it white. The average fiber length in the mass of 
pulp thus manufactured was found to be 1.5 millimeters. 
The beaten pulp possessed the power of felting well and gave 
a strong sheet of paper. Tambookie grass pulp, it was con- 
cluded, should be- suitable for making good grades of white 
paper, and could be advantageously used in admixture with 
short-fibered pulps. 


Paper from Pure Rye and Wheat Straw 


N INTERESTING process which uses rye and wheat 
straw for the manufacture of paper is described in the 
German journal, Chemiker Zeitung, 1924, page 881. 

The chopped straw is treated with 10 per cent of its weight 
of magnesium chloride. The treatment is carried out in an 
autoclave. Digestion is effected under a pressure of six 
atmospheres, and is complete within a period of four to five 
hours. During this period the maximum pressure, which is 
equivalent to a temperature of 162 degrees C, is maintained 
for at least one hour. 

The fiber that is obtained in this manner is claimed to be 
longer and stronger than that obtained by the old method of 
boiling with lime, and has not the same characteristic bright 
yellow color. ‘The paper that is manufactured with this pulp 
resembles more that made from brown wood pulp. A varia- 
tion of the process consists in digesting as above at a pressure 
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of two atmospheres, and milling the half-digested stuff with 
5 per cent of sodium hydroxide in the kollergang. Straw 
papers can also be manufactured without any boiling, simply 
by milling the straw in the kollergang with the addition of 
a salt and completing the disintegration in the beater. 

For further details see Chemiker Zeitung, 1924, volume 48, 
page 881. 
Recovery of Free Sulphurous Acid in Waste Liquors 

PIPE which leads from the sulphite digester, shown as 

A (a) in the accompanying illustration, is introduced into 
the container (a). This pipe is provided with a spray nozzle 
at the end and in this manner the liquor, from which it is 
desired to remove the free sul- : 
phurous acid in the form of sul- 
phur dioxide, is highly atomized. 
The gases which are freed in this 
manner, that is through the action 
of atomization, rise in the column 
(d). Pipe (f) conducts water into 
the column (d) at the top. Eith- 
er fresh water or water mixed 
with lime is used for this purpose. 
The water flows down the column 
and thus comes in intimate con- 
tact with the sulphur dioxide gas 
that rises in it. The uncondensa- 
ble gases are led away through 
the outlet (g). The liquor which 
collects in the bottom of the tower 
is removed through the pipe (h) 
and sent back again to the top of 
the tower and then allowed to 
flow down the same again. This 
process is repeated until the concentration of the liquor is 
sufficient to make it available for use in the digesters. Then 
fresh water is employed for irrigating the tower. The strong 
liquor collects in the bottom of the container (a) and is re- 
moved through the outlet (m). 

This apparatus and process is patented in German Patent 
No. 406,172. 





Drying Paper 

HE apparatus shown in the accompanying _illustra- 

tion has for its purpose the drying of paper by an im- 
proved process. The apparatus consists of a number of 
heated dryer rolls around which the web of paper is passed. 
A ventilated housing is provided for these rolls and is adapted 
to receive the heat that escapes from the dryer rolls. The 
housing contains a number of conduits which are heated by 
the heat 
that es- 
capes from 
the dryer 
rolls. Means 
are also 
provid-. 
ed for per- 
mitting the 
air to pass gers: 
from the J 
machine 
room into and through the conduits in the housing so that 
the temperature of this air is raised. Then this heated air 
is passed into the housing and below the dryer rolls. 

For further details see United States Patent No. 1,524,507. 


Improvement in Digesters 


A RECENT British patent describes a very interesting im- 
provement in the construction of pulp digesters. 

The improvement refers to those digesters that work on 
the blow-out method. The digester is thus not emptied by 
hand. The present invention has for its purpose to provide 
improved means for washing out the digester or removing 
the fibrous matter from its lower part. 

A number of rotary water jets are provided. The jet noz- 
zles are carried by a rotary tube, which is a permanent fixture 
in the bottom of the digester, and extends through the inlet 
connection. In addition to the jets provided in the space 
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between the usual false bottom and the perforated plates 
above the same and in the space below the false bottom, one 
or more jets are preferably provided in the inlet connection 
leading to the digester. 

The digester is made in the usual manner. The inlet con- 
nection is seen at (2), the perforated plates at (38), a false 
bottom at (4) and a discharge outlet at (5). The improved 
apparatus allows better washing out of the stock which ac- 
cumulates underneath the perforated plates (3) and false 
bottom (4), and within the inlet connection (2). 

The apparatus 
consists of a tube 
(6), which is fit- 


ted into the bot- 1 Py 
tom of the digest- WM 
er (7) through ? 





the ‘inlet connec- 
tion (2) and 
through a T piece 
(8). The tube 
(6) is carried at pi | 
the upper end of ‘ ay e 
a hollow spindle % 
(9), which is sup- e 

ported on the ” 
trunnions (10) -« 

and (11) and by u- 

a fixed bracket 
(12), which car- 
ries the lower 
trunnion (11). 
The fixed bracket 
(12) also sup- 
ports a water in- 
let elbow (138). 
The tube (6) car- 
ries a number of 
jets or nozzles at 
convenient points, 
and adapted to 
discharge a jet at 
an angle or at “- s 

right angles to e 

the axis of the 

tube. The dia- 

gram shows two jets (14) just beneath the perforated plate 
(3), a jet (15) being provided underneath the false bottom 
(4) and a jet (16) in the T-shaped piece (8). 

To wash out the digester it is only necessary, after the 
digester has been emptied of its main charge, to withdraw the 
usual thimble or sleeve (19) from the main discharge outlet 
(5) and to admit high pressure water to the inlet elbow (13). 
The tube (6) is then rotated by turning a handwheel (17) on 
the spindle (9). A master cock (18) is preferably provided 
on the spindle (9) to prevent any liquor from escaping while 
the digester is in use. The spindle (9) may be rotated 
mechanically instead of manually. 

By the improved apparatus, the spaces in the T piece (8) 
and inlet connection (2) and beneath the false bottom (4) 
and perforated plates (3) are thoroughly cleaned and the 
fiber is washed into the discharge pipe (5). The fibrous 
material which may have collected in the T-piece (8) is floated 
up by the action of the jet (16) into the space between the 
bottoms (4) and (7), from whence it is discharged by the 
action of the jet (15). 


Hardening Cardboard Surface 
HEN paper pulp is used in making building board, one 
of the difficulties that is encountered is to render the 
surface of the pulp product hard enough to withstand mechan- 
ical influences. For this purpose, several layers of cardboard 
are joined together with the aid of proper gluing preparations 
and then a layer of oil is applied over the external surface. 
But the building board that is made in this manner does not 
possess the requisite degree of resistance to deformation or 
of durability that such a product should possess. 
In the new process, which is patented in French Patent 
No. 571,625, a cardboard which has the hardness of bone, is 
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Approved by 
100 Per Cent Perfect Sas Bais. _ : 
ate pr pei fos ga A portable instrument for testing breaking 
saatie strength and stretch of paper. This tester is 
UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES packed in a neat plush lined case and weighs less 
CHICAGO ; than ten pounds. 
All Poller Instruments are guaranteed for accuracy and 
YOU SHOULD CARRY A STOCK OF a No ao are = only gears and screws, 
which insures uniform tests at all times. 
SPRINKLERS ON HAND. IF A FIRE Literature describing Poller scales, testers and mi- 
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OPENED SPRINKLERS AND RESTORE samples of paper you wish tested and we will make a 
THE PROTECTION WITHOUT DELAY trial test for you. 
C. S. B. SPRINKLER CO THE UNION SELLING COMPANY 
neaee ence. ; Sole Agents for Poller Testers in U. S. A. and Canada 
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The Trimbey Automatic Consistency Regulator 


(Patented ) 
Not only the FIRST but the ONLY 





































































device on the market which will con- 
trol the Consistency of Paper Stock 
li as it is being pumped. 
i —— WATER SUPPLY : 
\ en Acts as a continuous Sampler and by 
if © adding water at the pump controls the 
cumaperaqnacts oases entire volume being handled. 
345 of these machines are now in use 
=a , cr in the United States, Canada, New- 
| 5 anew foundland and in seven Foreign 
Countries. 
f L \ - Made by 
Tyee Trimbey Machine Works 
Sa ea arse SE oP nk a Glens Falls New York 
(Also “Made in Canada”) 
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manufactured. This product can be used with advantage as 
a substitute for wood in building construction. The process 
consists in treating the individual layers of fibrous matter 
which compose the sheet of board with an oil under pressure. 
For this purpose there is employed a double boiled linseed 
oil or an oil varnish. The special mode of treatment ensures 
that the liquid penetrates completely throughout the fibrous 
substance so that a uniformly hard product is obtained. 

After impregnation, the board is dried in air, which results 
in the resinification of the oil, resulting in a very hard and 
strong product. 


Apparatus for Treating Paper 
fWYHE APPARATUS which is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, and which is patented in United States 

Patent No. 
1,524,605, 
is used for treat- 
ing paper. 

This appa- 
ratus consists of 
a tub, a cylin- 
drical midfeath- 
er, which is lo- 
cated near the 
bottom of the 
tub. This mid- 
feather has an 
extended base 
and a_ vertical 
shaft, which 
passes through 
it. This shaft is 
provided with a “ 
worm and means for driving, so that the stock is made to 
flow downwards through the midfeather. 


Suction Rolls with Suction Cells 


P TO the present time, it has been customary to provide 

a covering for the suction rolls which are employed on 
the paper making machine, which covering was pervious to 
water and usually was made from perforated metallic sheet 
of some kind. However, it has been found that this covering 
soon becomes clogged up with fibrous and other matters, so 
that it becomes impossible for the air to penetrate through 
the openings in the metallic covering, with the result that 
the vacuum effect prduced within the interior of the roll and 
transmitted to the wet paper web has been materially re- 
duced. 

It is claimed that this difficulty is avoided by a new design 
of suction rolls, 
which is described ie tale 3 
in German Patent “~~~ 
No. 404,279. This 
suction roll is 
provided with 
cells, which are 
completely open 
in the front part. 
The roll is there- 
fore covered only 
by the wire which 
runs over it. 

In figure 1, (a) 
is the wire of a 
F our drinier pa- 
per -making ma- 
chine. This wire 
is seen to run di— 
rectly over the 
edges of the suc- , 7 bubet®......-....... pe RS Reeeed va a ee 
tion roll, which is ¢ Ka. 
made up of a number of cells distributed equally around its 
circumference. The ribs of the roll are seen at (b) and be- 












tween each two ribs is found a cell (c). The roll itself is rep- 
resented as (d). . 

In figure 2, there is seen another method of using this 
apparatus. 
between the wire and the ribs of the suction roll. 


In this case a special felt (f) is allowed to run 
Thus, the 
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paper web itself does not come in contact with this felt, but 
lies on the wire and the wire is in direct contact with the felt. 
The purpose of the felt used in this manner is just to reduce 
the amount of air that penetrates into the individual cells, so 
as to decrease the load on the pump. It is, of course, not 
entirely necessary to use such a felt. 


Reinforced Wrapping Paper 

RAPPING paper made by pasting together two webs 

of paper and enclosing reinforcing fibers or thread 
between the two layers is generally. difficult to wind into rolls, 
especially when s 
it is narrow, 1 
because of the Gi 
unequal thick- [| | 
ness of the fin- 
ished paper. J*' I 
The succeeding 5 
layers of paper 
in the roll have 
a tendency to 
slip, owing to 
the presence of 
the reinforcing 
threads. 

A recent in- 
vention over- I 
comes this ten- J6 
dency by pass- 
ing the rein- 
forcing threads 
between the threads of a screw, which is given a suitable oscil- 
lating motion. In this manner the reinforcing threads, en- 
closed between two plies, form wavy instead of straight lines. 

The apparatus that is employed in this process is seen in 
figures 1 and 2. Webs (4) and (5) pass over the gumming 
rolls (3), partly immersed in the troughs (2), which are filled 
with glue or with tar. 
The two sheets are 
pasted together by 
passing between rolls 
(6), and at this point 
the threads (7) come 
between them to rein- 
force the finished wrap- 
ping paper. 

The _ re-inforcing 
threads pass between 
the threads of screw 
(10), which is driven 
through lever arm (16) 
and connecting-rod (14) 
from the disc (12). As 
the radius of point (13) 
is smaller than lever = 
arm (16), rotation of 
point (13) causes an oscillating motion of the lever (16), and 
the re-inforcing threads are displaced alternately to the right 
and left. By using two screws and making them oscillate in 
opposite directions, each with one set of re-inforcing threads, 
there will be formed a criss-cross network. 

Paper Beater 

HE CHIEF improvements in the construction of a pulp 

beater, which has been patented recently in England and 
which is seen in the accompanying illustration, are the hori- 
zontal midfeather inclined in the direction opposite to the 
sloping bottom of the tub, and the four bedplates giving four 
beating surfaces in each cycle instead of one as ordinarily 
provided. The beater rolls are mounted on fixed journals 
equipped with roller bearings. The bedplates, which may 
be of various design to suit the stock being treated or the par- 
ticular treatment desired, are capable of accurate adjustment 
either individually or in pairs. 

In the drawing, a sectional view is taken looking in the 
direction of the little arrows at the ends of the section lines. 
The tank (1) is provided with an inclined bottom (2), which 
has a discharge spout (3) at its lower end, which is in turn 
controlled by the slide valve or gate (4). Beater rolla (5) 
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end (6) are disposed in the ends of the tank, the ends of the 
tank being curved so that they are concentric relative to the 
beater rolls, the beater roll (5), which is placed at the dis- 
charge end, being considerably larger than the beater roll (6). 

Between the beater rolls is a horizontal partition or mid- 
rib (7), which is inclined in a direction opposite to that of 
the inclination of the inclined bottom (2) of the tank. At 
its lower end, the midfeather (7) is provided with a discharge 

















opening (8), which is controlled by the gate (9). The pivot 
rod (10) of this gate is extended through the wall of the 
tank and has an arm constituting a handle. When this valve 
is lifted, the flow of stock down the midfeather assists in open- 
ing it and holding it open. 

The bedplates are adjustable and supported in such a man- 
ner that they yield to pressure against them. They are thus 
held in this fashion towards the beater rolls by means of the 


coiled springs (13), which are arranged between the bed-. 


plates and the cross-bars (14). The bedplates are provided 
with threaded arms (15), which are provided with nuts (16), 
which are arranged on the outer sides of the bars. This has 
the effect of limiting the inward movement of the bedplates 
under the action of the springs. The nuts are provided with 
bevelled pinions (17), there being several of the supporting 
arms for each bedplate. 

Shafts (18) are provided for the purpose of simultaneously 
adjusting these nuts. The shafts are furnished with pinions 
(19) and are supported so that they can be moved rotatively 
and axially in bearings on the bars (14). Hand wheels are 
provided for manipulating the shafts when in engagement and 
rotated, thereby adjusting the bedplates. Coiled springs, 
which are arranged on one of the bearings, and a collar on 
the shaft hold the pinions (19) in disengaged position. 


Drying Paper 

HE ILLUSTRATION shows an apparatus which has been 

patented in United States Patent No. 1,525,488, and which 
is employed for drying paper. The method of drying consists 
’ in passing 
the paper 
web over a 
series of dry- 
ing cylinders, | 
which are an 
integral part 
of the regu- 
lar paper- 
making ma- 
chine. The 
moisture-laden air, as it leaves the paper web, is subjected to 
separate and distinct suction actions, which are applied adja- 
cent the drying cylinders and in a common space above the 
cylinders. 

















Ecohomical Use of Fillers 
N ARTICLE describing an economical method of using 
fillers has appeared in the Finnish Paper and Timber 
Journal. It is generally held that the loss of fillers amounts 
to 60 to 70 per cent in the case of gypsum, 50 to 60 per cent 
for heavy spar, 22 to 55 per cent for tale and china clap and 
25 to 40 per cent for asbestine. These are large losses, and 


as fillers are comparatively vauable, the matter is of moment 
to the paper maker. 

The Finnish method consists in adding the filler in the form 
of an emulsion direct to the wire. Good results are said to 
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be obtained in this manner. The emulsion is made by methods 
which are commonly known; it is then screened and is then 
used direct on the wire. A special form of copper distributor 
is employed, and the size of the mouthpiece of the distributor 
determines the amount of filler in the finished paper. 
There are no difficulties encountered with foaming and there 
are no irregularities in the finished paper sheet. The feed 
of the filler is proportioned according to the speed of the 
paper-making machine. The loss of filler depends upon the 
time during the formation of the paper web that the filler is 
added. The apparatus is claimed to have been tested for add- 
ing from 2 to 25 per cent filler of the weight of the paper. 
The loss of filler is about 7.8 per cent when the retention is 
2.10 per cent and somewhat more at higher rates of retention. 
Many important advantages are claimed for this process. 


Constant Feed to Grinders 
HE APPARATUS, which is patented in German Patent. 
No. 406,640, is seen in the accompanying illustration. It 
describes a device for obtaining a constant feed of wood to a 
wood grinder. 
According to figure 1, the important feature of this inven- 
tion is a carrying wheel (A’), which runs in a housing (B’). 


Fibb. 4 





The plates (a*), which are arranged radially around this 
wheel, form sections so that the housing (B’) is divided into 
a number of chambers (b’), one following right after the 
other. The inner walls of these chambers are formed of the 
cylindrical drum wheel (A*). The chambers (b’*) take up a 
certain quantity of the wood and carry it along by means 
of the rotation of the wheel (A*) in the direction of the arrow 
(x). In one part of its travel, the cylindrical housing (B*) is 
built in the shape of a tangential channel (b*), which opens 
out at the grinder stone (C’). This stone rotates on the 
shaft (c’). 

In figure 2, there is shown an arrangement in which two 
of these carrying wheels are arranged symmetrically with 
respect to the grindstone. The two carrying wheels (A*) 
carry the wood to the lateral faces of the grindstone. 


Drying of Paper 
N AN article on the drying of paper, which appeared in the 
World’s Paper Trade Review of January 9, 1925, the fol- 
lowing suggestions are made as to how to secure economy in 
this operation: 

1. In the first place, make sure that the regulating valve, 
or valves, are functioning properly; that they do not over- 
throw, and that their travel is cared for completely by the 
movement of the tension roll. 

2. Eliminate all unnecessary bonds or restrictions in pipes, 
and have the pipes of ample size, both the supply and the 
return. 

3. Stop leaks in valves and pipes. 

4. Provide air relief in the discharge header. - 

5. Inspect syphon pipes or buckets regularly and keep 
syphons within an inch, at the maximum, from the bottom, 
and preferably within half an inch. 

6. Keep the inside and the outside surfaces of the dryers 
clean at all times. 

7. Provide correct ventilation for the machines, pit and 
machine room. 

8. Head the machines closely and make sure that the vapor 
leaving vents is very nearly saturated, that is, the air is 
doing its utmost and you are not heating a large excess. 
Recording psychrometers placed in the vents will pay large 
dividends. 

9. Use dry saturated steam of uniform quality. 
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New York, March 2, 1925. 

CTIVITY in the paper industry is on a fairly broad 
scale. There is room for improvement, of course; trade 

in paper is in no wise approaching boom proportions 

at present, and yet most manufacturers and jobbers are kept 
moderately well engaged filling the wants of customers. 
Demand is of very healthy character. Consumers are pur- 
chasing paper as they see their requirements develop; little 
disposition is noted to order ahead unless it is known definitely 
that the supply contracted for will be needed; in fact, it might 
be said that buying is very much on a hand-to-mouth basis. 


There are, however, few slack spots in the industry. Re- 
ports tell of mills running at a comparatively good rate of 
capacity; some are producing at full tilt and have business 
enough on their files to keep them fully engaged for quite a 
while, and a most gratifying feature of the situation is that 
demand is expanding steadily—nearly every change in the 
market in this connection being for the better. There is com- 
plaint heard among manufacturers anent the unprofitable 
prices at which some classes of paper are being marketed. 
It is a fact that producers of paper are still very hesitant to 
raise quotations on their product notwithstanding that manu- 
facturing conditions seem to warrant it because they are 
fearful of disturbing the equilibrium of their market and of 
causing consumers to exert greater caution in placing orders. 

The outlook is encouraging. General business is moving 
along at a steady and healthy pace, showing gradual improve- 
ment, and there seems every reason to expect this improve- 
ment will continue. The calamity howlers have taken a back 
seat, so to speak; nearly everyone in the business world is 
looking for bigger and better business and is making plans 
to take care of more business. This, of course, means a great 
deal for the paper industry because it is leading to an in- 
creased consumption of paper of various kinds. Reports tell 
of considerable activity in the printing trades, at least most 
of the printers in New York are fairly busy. Retail trade 
has been good recently and promises to expand as the spring 
draws nearer and the public begins to replenish its wardrobe 
and household. The prospects for clothing business’are excel- 
lent this spring, according to factors in the apparel trade, 
and it is stated that retail merchants all over the country are 
laying in large stocks preparatory to the buying season a 
little later on. This will mean greater consumption of paper 
in a number of avenues. 

Conditions within the industry are not altogether satisfac- 
tory to manufacturers, yet it is said the situation generally 
is better today than it was a month ago. There has been a 
marked decline in cost of some raw materials. Rags have 
receded sharply, and waste paper is on an appreciably lower 
price level. Some paper and board mills which for a time 
found it extremely difficult to manufacture and sell their 
product at a profit while meeting the excessively high prices 
prevailing for raw material are now reported in a much more 
favorable position. Pulp rules firm but a good many paper 
manufacturers are using pulp today which they contracted 
for some time ago at cheaper prices than now obtain. 

Production of paper in the United States during December 
showed a fair rate of gain compared with the preceding 
month, according to the monthly statistical report compiled 
and issued by the American Paper and Pulp Association and 
affiliated associations. The December output, amounting to 
458,637 net tons of all grades of paper, was two per cent 
larger than in November, when the production totaled 445,954 
tons, or 10 per cent below the October output. All grades 
showed an increase in December, compared with November, 
except paper board and tissue paper. Mills’ stocks of paper 
at the end of the year totaled 249,516 net tons, showing a 
slight increase from the 235,559 tons held at the end of 


November. Shipments from mills in December amounted 
to 451,666 tons, against 447,214 tons in November. 

The monthly report issued by the Department of Com- 
merce on the box board industry shows that mills of the 
country produced a total of 165,248 net tons of board of all 
kinds during December, compared with 165,192 tons in the 
preceding month. Board mills operated a total of 7,434,064 
inch hours in December, against 7,293,613 inch hours in No- . 
vember. Orders received aggregated 175,425 tons of board 
in December, contrasted with 168,590 tons in November, while 
unfilled orders at the end of the year called for 107,280 tons 
of board, against 92,572 tons at the end of November. 

Newsprint demand is of consistent character. Publishers 
are taking all the supply they have coming against contracts, 
and frequently are coming into the market to augment stocks 
through spot purchases. From all indications, consumption 
is holding up very well. The New York newspapers are print- 
ing large issues and are leaving out advertisements almost 
continually, showing that publishers are placing a limit on 
the number of pages they will print. 

Not much comment is heard regarding competition of for- 
eign print paper. Some supply is of course being imported 
but it does not appear to be cutting much of a figure in the 
domestic market. Government statistics show that imports 
in December into the United States totaled 125,241 short tons, 
of which 108,615 tons were from Canada and 3,797 tons from 
Newfoundland and Labrador. Sweden contributed 5,819 tons, 
Norway 2,577 tons, Finland 2,052 tons, and France 1,770 tons. 
The average price of newsprint imported during December 
was $0.367 a pound. 

Book paper mills are fairly busy, although there are some 
catering principally to the transient trade which are seeking 
additional business. In exceptional cases prices are being 
shaded but as a general thing prices are well maintained and © 
exhibit a firm undertone. Coarse paper is moving freely and 
at steady quotations, both wrapping and tissue enjoying a 
moderately active demand. 

Fine paper is selling freely. Few mills are operating at 
capacity but it was brought out at the convention in New 
York last month that fine paper plants, as a group, are work- 
ing on an 80 per cent basis. Fine paper prices are firm all 
along the line. Demand is principally for the medium and 
cheaper grades yet manufacturers report a fair call for the 
high qualities considering the quotations named on such 
grades. 

It has been a long time since boards have ruled so firmly 
as they have in the last couple of months. Despite the decline 
in waste paper recently, mills continue to name the same quo- 
tations on board, and indications are they are well fixed with 
orders. Plain chip board is quoted at $50 to $52.50 a ton 
delivered in New York, while filled news is quoted at $55 New 
York. Demand is fair and promises to expand in the very 
near future as paper box manufacturers go into their spring 
season of activity. 

Companies Increase Group Insurance 

Group insurance protection for employees of the Defiance 
Paper Co., Niagara Falls Wall Paper Co. and the Pittsburgh 
Wall Paper Co., three closely associated business organiza- 
tions, has been increased by more than $270,000, bringing the . 
total to nearly $500,000. 

The Defiance Paper Co. and the Niagara Falls Wall Paper 
Co. are located in Niagara Falls, N. Y., while the Pittsburgh 
Wall Paper Co.’s plant is in New Brighton, Pa. 

Both the original and additional insurance was leone by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


W. H. Pabke has been appointed general traffic manager for 
Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., of Quebec. 
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OMPLETE service to paper 

manufacturers is made possible 
by control of raw materials, un- 
usual manufacturing facilities and 
nation-wide distribution. 
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MICHIGAN ALKALI CO. 
General Sales Department: 21 East 40th Street, New York 


Works: Wyandotte, Michigan 
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RAG CUTTERS 


Whatever You Cut, a Will Solve Your Problem 


LET US FIGURE IT OUT FOR YOU 


Taylor, Stiles & Co., Riegelsville, N. J., U.S.A. 


WATEROUS ENGINE WORKS R. J. MARX 
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Papermaking Rags 


The market for papermaking rags has developed a very 


easy undertone. In fact, prices scored a precipitous decline 
during February, some grades now being on levels represent- 
ing a drop of more than a cent per pound from the top points 
reached early in the year. The lower grades have suffered 
in the weakening of values to a larger extent than have the 
better qualities, which is the usual thing when demand for 
rags subsides, because dealers are accustomed to hold high 
grades while liquidating the cheaper qualities for whatever 
they can secure in the way of price. 

Various reasons contributed to the sudden decline in rags. 
The principal reason was that paper manufacturers stopped 
buying; that is to say, they dropped out of the market for 
other than small lots needed to fill in stocks or required 
against new orders. The decline was started by a weakening 
of prices of roofing rags.* After all, the basic strength in 
the market was founded on the brisk demand for this class 
of papermaking rags and the high prices consumers paid for 
such material. There hasn’t been any unusual demand for 
the medium and higher grades of papermaking rags for some 
months, but the prices of such rags were automatically forced 
upward by the strong and advancing position of roofing stock. 
Therefore the moment roofing paper manufacturers let down 
in their buying and prices of the low grades of rags began 
to recede, prices of practically all other grades of old rags 
declined also. 

In only one branch of the market is there anything resem- 
bling firmness in prices, and that is in néw cuttings. Such 
rags are holding remarkably steady in value; in some in- 
stances further slight advances have been recorded. Produc- 
tion of new rags is limited, reflecting the curtailed output in 
clothing manufacturing establishments, and all indications 
would seem to point to dealers having small stocks of cut- 
tings on hand. Moreover, paper mills are buying cuttings of 
most grades in a fairly consistent manner. There is noth- 
ing unusual about the volume of demand, but consumers, 
nevertheless, are ordering supplies freely as their require- 
ments develop, which, in conjunction with the low production 
of these rags, is serving to keep prices firm. 

It is difficult to say at what level the market for roofing 
rags and the other grades of old cottons will ultimately settle. 
The trend is still downward; there has been nothing in the 
last few days to show that the decline has been checked, and 
present indications are that prices will move lower. Con- 
sumers let down in their buying a month or so ago when they 
discovered supplies pouring in to them against back orders, 
especially imported rags, and when they considered it a favor- 
able time to curtail purchases because of the approach of 
spring, which season is invariably the time of the year rag 
collections are the largest. However, there are dangerous 
possibilities in the rag situation—from the point of view of 
the consumer. When all is said, it must be acknowledged that 
the outlook over the present year as regards available sup- 
plies of rags for paper mills is not altogether favorable. 
Imports into the United States last year exceeded all previous 
re¢ords, re like half a billion pounds of paper- 
making rags. is means that Europe has been fairly well 
drained of rags for a time and that buyers wili have to depend 
on fresh accumulations to fill their future wants. Also, this 
has been a fairly open winter and it is likely collections 
throughout the United States have kept up better than on an 
average, particularly since prices of rags have been so high 
that collectors have been given plenty of inducement to scour 
the cities and country for rags. 

If consumption of papermaking rags, and this is stated 
as applying especially to roofing mill grades, is as large this 
year as in 1924 it would not be at all surprising to see prices 
soar to just as high levels as prevailed last year, if not higher, 


because the probabilities are available supplies both in this 
country and at European sources are not going to be as large 
this year. It might be said that everything depends on the 
amounts of rags mills will need. If the demand is smaller 
than last year there should be no violent advance in values; 
if, on the other hand, demand calls for as many rags as paper 
mills bought and consumed in the last half of 1924, there is 
every reason to expect prices will recover and reach new high 
levels. 
Roofing rags of No. 1 grade are quoted at about 2.40 cents 
a pound f. o. b. dealers’ shipping points, and No. 2 packing at 
2.20 cents. Old whites have eased off to around 7.25 cents a 
pound for No. 1 repacked and 5 cents for No. 2 repacked. 
Repacked thirds and blues are quoted at 4 cents at shipping 
points, and rough blues at 3.35 cents. Dealers in general ask 
15.50 cents a pound or higher for No. 1 white shirt cuttings, 
while 10.50 cents is quoted on fancy shirt cuttings, and 14.50 
cents on unbleached muslins. New khaki cuttings are very 
firm in price at around 7.25 cents, and washables are quoted 
at 9 cents and blue overall cuttings at 11.75 cents. 

Foreign dark colored cottons are quoted at 2.40 cents ex 
dock New York for spot lots, while these rags for forward 
shipment from abroad have been sold at 2.30 cents. Foreign 
blue cottons are quiet and slightly lower in price, while light 
prints have moved off in value. 


Average quotations f. o. b. shipping points and ex dock 
New York are as follows: 


New Stock— New York and Chicago 
White aisles Gurttina, RO. Boo onc cect vecceccaves 15.50-16.00 
Wren sire Cobian, 6. ©. 5. occcnccndievensannn 11.00-11.50 
PO SG GUNN sok 0 kb Do 6 eee eis Soci es She 10.50-10.75 
NR: SCR in a 5's. iu 5% seh ER AD Ee ERE 9.00- 9.25 
a nies tk peek iat aon 14.25-14.75 
ong odo Gains on 40 ocse hoch Sea naeeaae 13.75-14.25 
Covmiendl CURRIN, WEES 5 «.. on sin odes ceccsesinented 11.50-12.00 
EE 6 bob. oe ripest phnd sok ounacneee vee 6.25- 6.50 
RR Pe Peres ee PP ee 12.50-13.00 
Canton flannels, bleached.................2000: 13.50-13.75 
Canton flannels, unbleached.................... 12.25-12.50 
Shoe cuttings, bleached. ..........ccccccsecces 13.00-13.50 
Shoe cuttings, unbleached...................... 12.00-12.50 
SE EE et alte eheescesd sxc bcateal 11.75-12.00 
Ch 2p. MN eS os oNicews powea ness Sine 7.25- 7.50 
Se NE IIIS o.5's 0 i cca cosasKeveketheass 6.50- 6.75 
SY Coss ost sand ccenekCebae pe tes 6.00- 6.25 
EN I no nos kno cs ducatenswacw deen 5.25- 5.50 
Linens, No. 1 white, foreign.................... 17.00-18.00 
RI, GUN a CAS b i505 06 sogincah on beledn 7.75- 8.00 

Old Stock— 

SE SNES Si dcs consis vaccsaceeciace 7.00- 8.00 
I SO I I ns sec csc vacevesvbses 4.75- 5.25 
I II os o's 0.0065. Sv ae geueh surat 3.75- 4.00 
Ee SOON DUNNE s See th bcc cccccvcwnncncteses 8.50- 3.75 
EA CPE ois onc apaciascessccs ska aeEsUae 5.75- 6.00 
‘TtGs GRE WHOSE, TOUR. 65... ..0550csawswanate 8.25- 3.50 
Thirds and blues, repacked..................-. 3.75- 4.00 
ee ear 4.75- 5.00 
Catia Camenes Pees Bs ok beck: eae 5.75- 6.25 
‘Ware cotter Batting. « ..cosciciccstusnreacensnes 4.75- 5.00 
Ween, WOO. Be cea shea ven as +b eansebewpaaee 2.85- 2.50 
Ween, BRO. Be 5.0.06 ciW a ons ccdes dbubee eee 2.15- 2.25 
Dark colored cottons, foreign................... 2.35- 2.50 
Bine.lndem, fowelem... . sigs okie. veapeceewees 5.50- 6.00 
Gray Metta, Sette... oC Gicnc ccacssvecesebios 6.00- 6.50 
White Masta; Dordhien..... » Savnssias - scavsetans 10.50-11.50 
Light prints, extra, foreign................+.+. 4.25- 4.50 


Rope and Bagging 
Of all the various waste materials consumed by paper mills, 
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JOSEPH GATTI President and Treasurer 


GATTI Paper Stock Corporation 


Formerly with the Gatti-McQuade Co. 
Paper Manufacturers’ Supplies 4 LE ACH ED SULPH ITE 
COTTON AND WOOLEN WASTE 


All Grades of Rags and Paper Stock, New Wrapping 
Paper, Box Board and Cordage 








Main Office Packing House Made from spruce 

. New York th and Monroe Sts. e 
tint oy gl an as grown in the forests 
of Northern Maine. 








Send for Samples. 


Established 1903 Wm. J. McGarity, Prop. 


Penn Paper and Stock Co. 


Wholesale packers and distributors of all the as- 
sortments of waste paper. Capacity 150 tons daily. 








EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Main Office and Packing House 292 Madison Avenue NEW YORK 


240 North Front St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. Se. . 3 























Quality First 
—and Always 


ol 


There is no need fors ecifica- 
tions when you order Diamond 





Alkalies—The quality is guar- 
anteed—Diamond Soda Ash 
over 99% pure — Diamond 
Caustic Soda over 98% pure. 





Manufactured and Sold Direct to Consumer by 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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old rope is in about the strongest market position. This 
commodity is moving freely into consumption. Dealers re- 
port demand arising in persistent fashion and say they are 
experiencing some difficulty in locating all the old rope de- 
sired. If anything, the market tone is firmer than it was 
several weeks ago. Seven cents per pound f. o. b. shipping 
points is reported readily obtained for No. 1 domestic old 
manila rope, and it is possible that consumers have paid above 
this price in some instances. Foreign old rope is bringing 
6.50 to 6.75 cents ex dock New York and is selling freely, 
although consumers show preference for the domestic article. 
Strings are firm, and mixed strings have sold at 2 cents a 
pound and higher, f. o. b. dealers’ points. 

Old bagging is fairly steady in price and in demand. Roof- 
ing bagging has eased in price to where sales at around 1.80 
cents a pound at shipping points have been noted, but dealers 
continue to quote 2.60 cents or thereabouts for No. 1 scrap 
bagging. Gunny is a little lower, due to a subsiding of mill 
demand. 

F. o. b. shipping point and ex dock New York quotations 


follow: 
New York and Chicago 


I, Da 5a. ose kd ads hac tbeeueeeduaies 2.85-3.00 
i Se oo ade ob't nde chemenn op een 2.75-2.90 
aa so tea bep ees baipenanes sais 2.60-2.75 
tia Ws 65s 6 Scie Meee > 8 Saw eES 1.80-2.00 
I ois i dala, 6:0 4: SaaS ad we 2.75-3.00 
cca db bss. 0.0 80 Ciba e see wee kOe 2.65-2.85 
TE, EO I a's idk dose buwc we scec ts 6.50-6.75 
Bs & CUNOIID 05 dono b bas hie ec cae%e 6.75-7.00 
RIE SERIE A= Ne ae Ne ee rE 3.00-3.25 
I aon a ca tte Secs tn bh ok bhe fiancee ahs 1.90-2.10 
Old Paper 


The old paper market is weak. Prices have declined steadily 
for some time past, and it would appear as if the bottom has 
not yet been reached, even though market values have receded 
to levels where dealers are complaining bitterly of the lack of 
profit in handling the commodity, and assert they have cur- 
tailed collections to a minimum. It is rather hard to reconcile 
the market condition. Reports state that board mills and 
other plants consuming waste paper are fairly busy; cer- 
tainly they must be operating on a larger scale than is indi- 
cated by their purchases of raw material, and it is puzzling 
to witness so small a demand for waste paper. Probably 
the explanation is that most paper and board mills which 
ordinarily use a preponderance of old paper are now run- 
ning on wood pulp, and thereby are managing to keep out of 
the waste paper market, except in a limited way. It is quite 
certain that prices have declined to levels where any increase 
in demand will be creative of a stronger market almost imme- 
diately, particularly as regards the low grades of old paper. 

Shavings are quoted at around 3.50 cents a pound f. o. b. 
dealers’ shipping points for No. 1 hard white, and from 2.90 
cents upward for No. 1 soft white shavings. Old magazines 
have eased to where sales of flat books have been recorded 
down to 1.20 cents a pound at shipping points. Ledger stock 
is quoted at 1.50 cents, old No. 1 kraft paper at 2 cents, and 
white blank news at 2 cents. Folded newspapers are selling 
at 60 cents a hundred pounds f. o. b. shipping points, and No. 
1 mixed paper at 50 cents. 


Quotations f. o. b. shipping points are as follows: 
New York and Chicago 


Sy WD IE DR, Did adv bce sdaE bd sob oes 3.40-3.60 
Ward white shavings, No. 2..........cccccccccees 3.00-3.25 
Soft white Shavings. ......---.++eeeeeeeeeeeeeess 2.90-3.10 
I os vc ec dee hbcae gatas tes 8 esd ea 1.40-1.60 
Ds cirn ack «dans ¢ paths gah pe Geka 1.20-1.35 
Crumpled book, Die Gc o¥s iden hae biti mnbes ee bene’ 1.00-1.10 
EE cc...) glace sve axkaduteds a bel eats 1.50-1.65 
NE cn ck Cau heh ole hn & Soe eee Nadie SAW cis oe 1.90-2.00 
BE Boo <wage:e einen aie ds sd abcbae 85- .95 
NE GUNN cs Nc ch wtwie pene dessaeCS.Cae 1.90-2 00 
eS a rere err ee err ee or -75- .80 
ED Looks kk oe neo eies ate eens Fae ed .60- .70 
tt SAN 0... eens bke ss SAeeesb ley coe tes .60- .70 
SE EEE OO CLE I ee .50- .60 


ES NN os inc cwwd sb eeeaw hen bewwedes .30- .40 
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A complete line of 0 
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PROVIDENCE 
for the paper trade 
Oo 
Maaufactured by 
Consolidated Color & Chemica! Co 
: Newark, N. J. 
Contral Dyestuff ¥ Chemical Co 
Newark, N. J 
HA HA 
M e D M e 
T z T z 
co co 


omicaco &H CHARLOTTE 
HAMETZ 
fludson Street, New YOrR, City 
a un ea aes 


HA 
M € 
T z 

co 






‘Now Is the 
a Time to Buy 
” Our Raw Materials 


Out of the forty different kinds of 
stock graded in our many wotuenn 
assured a eee, Semane caenee for 


ving specialized for 35 in this one 
pl ae an Mo Boe 
uniform product : t o 
delivery promises; an of our output 
of 300 tons daily, Le neues aos Gon 
Write us your wonts and we'll gladly send 
further information. 


Mendelson Bros. Paper Stock Co. 


910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 
Leng Distance Phones: Harrison 284 and 5557. 
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y a ZAREMBA 
| 1 | EVAPORATORS 
ALUMINUM FOR 
Soda Black Liquor 


SULPHATE Sulphate Black Liquor 


The advantages of securing your Sulphite Waste Liquor 


standard materials from a nation-wide 
organization are very real. With a } —a a 4 
number of factories to draw on, the ( 

General Chemical Company can main- , 

po delivery pe ad agg, any cir- ‘ Fifty large Zaremba Evaporators in the pulp 
cumstances. : ‘ mills of this country, many on repeat orders, testify 


to their excellence. 


AAPA 


§ 
g 
'. 
\ 
< 





Fe eT OF wt ra 


AA Al A Al Al cA a, 


A coast-to-coast chain of sales offices, 
manufacturing plants and warehouse 


stocks are at your service. = >. 


/ Consultation invited on new projects or where 
GEN ERAL CH EM ICAL / old installations should be rebuilt to reduce liquor 
- COMPANY - / losses, improve steam economy, or increase 


40 Rector Street. New York y capacity. 
Beltimore Cleveland De Philadelphia Providence ‘ 


Buffalo Easton os 8 San Francisco y 
Char ajo St. Lous 4 
The Nichels Chemical Co. Ltd. Montreal 
‘by 


Cabin Addree Lycurgus MY 506 Crosby Building BUFFALO, N. Y. 











uF 


“MICHIG AN” Combination Steel and 
Wood Pipe 















LONG DISTANCE CONVEYOR OF WATER AND PAPER STOCK IN 
PAPER AND PULP MILLS—Specially Adapted to Carry 
Sulphite, Ground Wood and “White Water” 
Eighteen reasons why you should use “Michigan” combination steel and wood pipe 


1—Durability of Wood Shell. 2—Sanitary.. 3—20% more capacity than Cast Iron Pipe. 4—Simplicity in han- 
on higid bon in weight. 6—Speed in laying. 7—Protects against freezing. 8—Not affected by Electrolysis. 





id inspection of materials. 10—Efficient construction of stave. 11—Strength of steel banding. 12—Pro- 
tection of ing with asphalt coating. 13—Cannot burst under pressure. 14—Can be laid in a wet trench. 15— 
Short curves without specials. 16—Low installation and maintenance cost. 17—Responsibility of company. 18 

—Not affected by sulphur or chemical solutions. b 

Dept. 17 BAY CITY, MICHIGAN _ } 
New York City, N. Y...... aid oddaandalbaiie 17 East 42nd St. Cleveland, Ohio........ imavtabicntateadae 919 Ulmer Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Oli... .0veeccsccoee, ones 105 West 16th St. Chattanooga, Tenn.............seeeeeeeeenes 702 James Bidg. 
Be, .cvcvegeses Leiter Bldg., 15 East Van Buren St. Philadelphia, Pa...... iiameth ds Mawden ee 318 Widener Bldg. 

BG Ms 0 ocd0s cdkbebscndescokes Room 737, Oliver Bldg. DE, Wide abaccevcsovscscccceccctess 323 Fulton Bldg. P 





“Steel for Strength—Wood for Darability”’ 
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Chemical Pulp 


A firm tone exists in the wood pulp market. Demand is 
good and most mills are working on a larger scale than has 
marked their operations in quite a while. Prices show every 
element of strength, and in certain cases have stiffened, so 
that some kinds of pulp are quoted on higher levels. As an 
instance of the firmness in prices, it is rumored that the lead- 
ing domestic producer of bleached sulphite is preparing to 
advance quotations $5 a ton, which, if put into effect, will 
represent the first rise announced by the company in question 
in more than a year. 

Strength and activity in domestic pulp is, of course, due in 
large part to the firmness of the foreign pulp markets. There 
is no scarcity of foreign pulps, but consumers are experi- 
encing just enough difficulty in getting all the supply wanted 
to cause them to increase their buying of domestic grades. 
Moreover, there is a narrower price differential today, and 
this is working to the advantage of domestic manufacturers. 
Some pulp mills in the United States and Canada are reported 
sold up for two and three months ahead, and few have any 
large tonnage to offer for reasonably prompt delivery. 

Bleached sulphite of No. 1 quality is quoted at 3.75 cents 
a pound upward, f. o. b. pulp mills, some of the special brands 
being held for 4.25 cents. No. 1 unbleached sulphite is quoted 
at 2.75 to 3 cents, and easy bleaching sulphite at 2.85 to 3 
cents at mills. Kraft is selling freely at 3 cents or close to 
that figure for No. 1 sulphate. Prices in general display a 
stiffening tendency. 

F. o. b. pulp mill quotations are as follows: 

Bleached sulphite 
EY I ID oiicics 6 seine kab ete o e504 avles 2.85-3.00 


Co OS rer rere 2.75-3.00 
EE 5 os wi aw sone Nanna ee sense w a 2.60-2.75 
ee ernie so aro 3.50-3.75 
TEED, GROUND so csv ccccsccbaseceguces 3.25-3.75 
To bag ond hb sei tenets orebicce adewhaes au 2.85-3.00 
I GN san ne Ladcis com eepey soa Fee aes 1.50-1.75 


Mechanical Pulp 


As predicted by a good many in the trade, prices of ground 
wood have advanced, and the market is characterized by pro- 
nounced strength. Two factors have led to the strengthening 
of the market. One has been the cold weather in most grind- 
ing districts, which has obliged manufacturers to reduce their 
output because of frozen mill streams and the resultant lack 
of an ample water supply, and the other has been that de- 
mand has continued fairly active, consumers in general hav- 
ing sought ground wood in sizable tonnage and having ab- 
sorbed freely about all the supply that has come into the 
market. The transient demand has been especially good, 
indicating that consumers in quite a few cases have been un- 
able to secure all the pulp wanted at usual sources of supply 
and therefore have had to look elsewhere to cover require- 
ments. 

Domestic producers are quoting in the vicinity of $35 
a ton f. o. b. pulp mills for prime spruce ground wood. Sales 
up to $37 have been reported, and it is doubtful whether any 
appreciable supply is now available for prompt shipment at 
less than $35. Canadian grinders quote from $30 to $35 a 
ton at producing points, prices depending on the air dry test 
and the freight to consuming centers. Foreign ground wood 
of Scandinavian origin is quoted at around $38 a ton ex dock 
New York or other American Atlantic points, prices on the 
foreign article still being beyond a parity with domestic quo- 
tations in spite of the rise in the latter. 


Chemicals 

Papermaking chemicals display a steady price tone, with 
few changes of importance noted. A fairly good movement, 
although principally against contracts, is in progress toward 
consumers. Bleaching powder is quoted at 1.90 to 2 cents a 
pound and some producers ask above 2 cents for spot ship- 
ments. Casein is steady at around 12 cents per pound and is 
enjoying a moderate demand. . Caustic soda is quoted at 3.10 
to 3.15 cents per pound, and soda ash at 1.38 cents on a flat 
basis at works. 

Average quotations f. o. b. works are as follows: 
Alum, lump ammonia.................2eeeee0s 

(Continued on page 2223) 
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Over 75 stock distributing 
points assure prompt ship- 
ment with minimum trans- 
portation charges. 
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The Modern Executive 


Times have changed. Business executives now arrange their working days to 
leave time for the big jobs. 

How do they do it? Well, for instance, users of International Salt do not spend 
time worrying about quality or deliveries. They know that the exceptional 
facilities of the International organization insure absolute purification; that 
the reputation of this firm for fair dealing promotes cordial and frictionless 
relations. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SALT COMPANY, Inc. 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 2 RECTOR STREET 











THE ONEIDA CHUCK for use 
with Paper or Strawboard Cores 





Latest Type Crepe 
Machine 


Dryer 48” diameter by 84” face. 





This chuck is so designed that it cannot split or 


Same machine can be built in any desired damage the paper core on which the paper is wound 

width and with any number of dryers. and po the roll to be run down to the last thick- 
: ‘ : . . ness of paper. 

This machine is equipped with Drum The conical or wedge-shaped chucks now commonly 

Winder and Double Automatic Col- used with paper cores invariably split the paper cores 

) : Reel so that from %” to 1” of paper next to the core is 

apsing Keel. damaged. The elimination of this waste will soon 


pay for the equipment on each machine. 


Hudson-Sharp Machine Co. outta: ob ak mee eee 
Green Bay, Wis. Let us make up a trial set for you 
POE, |» ONEIDA CHUCK COMPANY 
108 Jectame Sted, Chteage RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
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New Papers 

Writing— 
RY ME a, boca Fancaenbee¥ debe eh bhweneceebepeee 22-45 
PEND 66. exc catavcctvcetacenadvebeguss cease 11-30 
CE MEE, occ vec te secu s¥usdaw denne vetaseupes Cun 17-40 

Ledger— 
I 8 vie nic ck bad kn code bdebang then kaanand swan 22-50 
Me «,<.. 0 cc 5h ds des opeshoebuns ss o> eee bhuew 13-30 
SE IID o-oo a 6 Sap cbascdssacateteessaeetsihesin 40-30 
ES os bs Suni. od 90.0 2d ORES eed bee tea eE a aeS 17-50 

Bonds— 
NN hs. Scck can eh cm 009 ve PRRaseNS OAS Lae OER AeS 20-45 
EE oC. isan bende ele smede<bineakcn vanes 10-30 
EN c's ciieS ch abe 3.000 Code chaaeoee bs cet 300% 10-30 
CE 5. Calas cekecd cdbs sbi ¥ ek cet okuscneees 17-50 

Book— 
ES AD RPGR SS LS ARIE 6.50- 7.25 
I id sac claichca dw ach aia Wap oo ow wed Oe 6.25- 7.00 
ches tnnnasn bape awsbeekies $s 6.50- 7.25 
EEE SCPE: Corre cere 8.25-14.00 
I SRS Wb: cin Uiidide a Dane kgs Gocases 9.00-15.00 

Newsprint— 
REE EI St i ee Be a He 3.50- 
ee OT EREP EC TESTER ee TURE RC KA e 3.65- . 
pig i RRR RE, PLR Sg lta Ba 4.00- 4.25 
ER ES EARLE, OE Te LE eae OO 3.00- 3.25 

Cover Stock— 
SE SR eR) Te eet 10.25 
EE EIEN, ‘Sg 3 ck ca ce os So bd WER GES és a AOD 10.15 

Tissue— 
re re 75- .85 
i es Suh Vanes tb dee weed caledenl 70- .75 
i «63s a Siling bb ees demu b oes canis s 70- .75 
DE Ce cee a eLAKed cseh geek gees seeks Vee Kees 90- 1.00 

Wrapping— 
Uo. pairks Sais eee Anis AAME ac 9m pb ase 5.50- 6.25 
ec cn ce tks Cheba ORR U Me Rens Uaneue 5.00- 5.50 

Boards— New York and Chicago 
as Sale end ts a ke howe TURNS 6 kee ee 55.00-60.00 
| TS TR ae SER). SS Basra 50.00-55.00 
NE ERPS AN FESR ST eae ees FF a Ae 50.00-55.00 
NE GR sass Mid eatin en vl s és aio 65.00-70.00 
rete errs ergy re ae 55.00-60.00 
SN a 5.6 ae 60s Cha Gee vovinbaneeyeeas s 70.00-75.00 

Chemicals 
(Continued from page 2221) 

DOE TORE 5:6 «5 CScig Ske o ROSS Yas aes 3.75- 4.00 
I i sivaacaeusege cs dleeed a Cate 3.75- 4.00 
I Nk 0 o'o 0a S's 60S s2dd ace see ewes 1.90- 2.10 
Brimstone (long ton, at mine).................. 18.00-20.00 
ES re ee ee eee 11.50-12.50 
Caustic soda, spot delivery..................05. 8.10- 3.15 
China clay, domestic washed.................... 12.00-16.00 
I EE Sg. ct eb bas see kwdees bakes 15.00-20.00 
MECC San taieh kas ed eave ceiaey des 6.15 
I Sos 4's beh RASS TA AAs odd Remo 2.00- 2.25 
Soda ash, 58 per cent light (bags).............. 1.38 
Starch, papermakers’, in bags.................. 3.40- 3.70 
ENDS Sis 0 <c bobs one hs hn OW oo eau oes 16.00-17.00 





New Catalogs, Booklets, Etc. 

S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind.—“Representa- 
tive Power Plants” is the title of booklet containing the illus- 
trations of a number of America’s large power plants in 
which Richardson-Phenix turbine oil purification systems, 


made by Bowser, have been installed. Descriptive information 
regarding the system is also included. 

Elliott Company, Pittsburgh, Pa—‘Kerr Turbines for Gen- 
erator Drive” is a handsomely prepared booklet illustrating 
and describing in a general way the principal features of de- 
sign and construction of Kerr turbines for generator drive, 
reduction gears, some special applications and a few repre- 
sentative installations. 

Taber Pump Company, Buffalo, N. Y.—A new bulletin, No, 
120-A, contains interesting information and illustrations of 
sump pumps and vertical centrifugal pumps for a variety of 
purposes. It also contains a skeleton of specifications for 
sump pump equipment as well as rating tables. 

Riley Stoker Corporation, 9 Neponset St., Worcester, Mass. 
—“A Type for Every Stoker Need” is an illustrated booklet 
showing the various types of mechani¢éal stokers which go to 
make up the complete line of this company. They are shown 
as the result of 47 years of accumulated experience derived 
from the installation of their equipment under a total of 
approximately 3,000,000 rated horsepower of boilers. 

The Poole Engineering and Machine Co., Baltimore, Md.— 
Two new types of reduction gears are shown and described 
in Bulletins 105 and 106. Type K (106) reduction gear is 
totally enclosed herringbone spur gear drive in which the 
driving pinion is located in the top of a cast iron casing and 
the driven shaft is immediately under and parallel to it, 
which locates the driven shaft very close to the floor line. 
Type H (105) transformer consists of a double helical or her- 
ringbone gear and a herringbone pinion, cut integral with 
the high speed shaft. 

National Safety Council, 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago— 
“Teaching Safety to New Employees” is an illustrated safe 
practice pamphlet which has just been published. It is non- 
technical in reading matter and is the combined experience of 
the industrial members of the Council. It is edited by 75 
safety engineers, a volunteer committee for such work. 

Link-Belt Company, 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago—The 
many uses to which the skip hoist method of handling mate- 
rials may be effectively applied are interestingly set forth in 
the text matter and illustrations of a new book just issued 
by this company. 

Nuway Boiler and Engineering Co., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago—“Treatise on Boiler Water Circulation” is an inter- 
esting eight-page pamphlet dealing with the principles of 
boiler circulation. This treatise discusses the importance of 
rapid circulation of boiler water, together with twelve reasons 
why rapid circulation is so important as a means of prevent- 
ing priming, foaming, wet steam, etc. 





Revised Statistical Abstract 
The Statistical Abstract for 1923 has been released by the 
Department of Commerce. This is the official American hand- 
book of statistics. It includes in condensed form all the im- 
portant statistics about the United States, its government, 
its people and their business. The book has been thoroughly 
revised this year. It contains practically 50 per cent more 
data than heretofore, but by various methods of condensation 
has been kept within practically the same number of pages. 
The additional material relates very largely to industry and 
commerce. The tables have also been arranged more clearly 
and conveniently and certain changes in order made which 
bring together all data relating to a given industry or com- 
modity, thus facilitating use by the business man. - . 
Copies may be obtained by application to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., or through any of the district or co-operative offices of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Price, 85c. 
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“HAFSLUND BEAR” | 


Bleached Sulphite 







NOnwe 


= “FORSHAGA” 


F’: HAGA Bleached Sulphite 


“HURUM SPECIAL” | 
Extra Strong Kraft | 
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“BAMBLE” 


Extra Strong Kraft 





The Borregaard Company | 
200 Fifth Ave. ‘"“"?"***" New York, N.Y. [| 
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BATHURST LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


PRICE & PIERCE, LTD. 


17 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 





ARE NOW THE 


SELLING AGENTS 
for Bathurst Pulp in the United States 


Unbleached Sulphite 50 tons daily 
Kraft Pulp 50 tons daily 


Our pulp is made from Canadian Spruce 
We ship in sheets, baled 











BATHURST, NEW BRUNSWICK, cANADA 

















SULPHITES 
KRAFT PULPS 


Foreign and Domestic 





Bleached and Unbleached 















PRINTING PAPER 
OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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EXPORTS 











Exports of paper from the United States during the calen- 
dar year of 1924 showed but comparatively small change, 
in point of value, from the preceding year, according to sta- 
tistics issued by the Department of Commerce in Washington. 
Total exports of paper of all kinds from this country last 
year were valued at $24,578,872, representing a loss of a little 
more than a million dollars from the export shipments in 1923, 
which were valued at $25,682,749. 

Exports of newsprint paper in 1924 amounted to 34,317,278 
pounds, valued at $1,773,187, contrasted with 32,714,732 
pounds, of a value of $1,636,937, in 1923, showing a moderate 
increase in both tonnage and value. The bulk of our news- 
print exports last year was to Cuba, shipments to that country 
totaling 18,420,438 pounds, or more than half of the total 
exports from the United States. 

Exports of book paper, not coated, from this country in 1924 
amounted to 18,581,795 pounds, valued at $2,078,589, against 
26,597,921 pounds, of a value of $3,001,149, in 1923, showing 
a considerable decline. Exports of kraft wrapping paper last 
year reached a total of 638,588 pounds, valued at $72,600, 
compared with 873,373 pounds, of a value of $79,737, in 1923, 
while exports of other wrapping paper amounted to 24,420,296 
pounds, valued at $1,968,267, against 25,873,856 pounds, of a 
value of $2,096,640, in 1923. 

Paper board exports from the United States recorded a big 
gain in 1924, totaling 71,135,903 pounds, valued at $2,770,948, 
compared with 56,294,479 pounds, of a value of $2,678,145, 
in the preceding year. Exports of building and sheathing 
paper also increased, reaching a total of 7,149,598 pounds, of 
a value of $344,976, in 1924, against 3,767,627 pounds, of a 
value of $179,884, in 1923. 

Writing paper exports from this country last year amounted 
to 4,371,695 pounds, valued at $702,967, contrasted with 6,208,- 
162 pounds, of a value of $1,045,911, in 1923. Tissue and 
crepe paper exports for the year totaled 2,980,456 pounds, 
valued at $794,861, against 3,375,634 pounds, of a value of 
$846,808, in 1923. 





IMPORTS 
Wood Pulp 


The foreign pulp markets are very firm. Offerings to the 
United States, according to authentic advices, are much more 
limited both as regards number and tonnage than in a long 
time. Mills in Scandinavia and in other parts of Europe 
seem well sold ahead and are not over-anxious about making 
further commitments except on a rather small scale, and it 
is not an easy matter for importers in New York to locate 
all the supply of pulp desired at present, particularly those 
mill brands best known and chiefly wanted in this country. 
Prices display a strong upward tendency. In fact, market 
levels are on a higher level than they were and it would ap- 
pear as if further advancement might be recorded. Condi- 
tions at primary sources are firm unmistakably, and are mak- 
ing for a stronger market in the United States. 

The danger of a general tie-up of the paper and pulp manu- 
facturing industry in Sweden has not yet been averted. As 
a matter of fact it appears quite probable that the threatened 
lockout in the paper mills of Sweden will go into effect. 
March 16 has been set as the date for the lockout, which has 
been postponed several times to permit the Government labor 
mediation committee to endeavor to smooth over the trouble 
and bring the manufacturers and their employes to an agree- 














ment. If the difficulty is not patched up the lockout will be 
declared in the paper mills, and it is stated that it is more 
than likely the trouble will spread to the pulp plants, thereby 
bringing production of pulp in Sweden to a standstill. If this 
comes about the effect on the world’s pulp markets, and espe- 
cially on the market in the United States, will be tremendous 
because of the fact that Sweden has been supplying the 
world with a large part of its pulp and because consumers 
in America and elsewhere have big amounts of pulp bought on 
contract from the Swedish mills. 

Pulp imports into the United States in December showed a 
gain over the November receipts, amounting to 118,856 net 
tons of chemical pulp, compared with 97,574 tons in Novem- 
ber, and 26,096 tons of ground wood, against 22,174 tons in 
November. A total of 1,142,123 net tons of chemical pulp 
of all kinds was imported into the United States in 1924. 
Perhaps this established a new high record of pulp inporta- 
tions. Last year’s receipts were appreciably larger than the 
967,869 tons imported in 1923; and the monthly average of im- 
ports in 1924 jumped to 95,176 net tons from 80,655 tons 
during 1923. Total imports of mechanical pulp into this 
country last year were 219,564 net tons, contrasted with 267,- 
924 tons in 1923. 

Importers ask 2.90 to 3 cents a pound ex dock New York 
or other American Atlantic ports for prime Swedish kraft 
pulp, and some quotations range above 3 cents: Kraft is in 
a very strong market position. There is little supply on the 
spot unsold in this country, and Scandinavian mills are well 
sold up and are not keen about taking additional orders. 
Bleached sulphite of prime quality is quoted at 3.75 cents 
per pound upward on the dock, some brands being, held for 
4 cents and higher. Strong unbleached wa bleachititear. 
around 2.85 cents ex dock New York, and easy bleaching sul- 
phite at 3 cents. Ordinary unbleached Miischerlich is held 
for 2.80 cents ex dock, and genuine Mitscherlich at 3 to 3.25 
cents. Imported ground wood is quoted at about $38 per ton 
ex dock New York. 

Receipts at the port of New York in February and current 
market quotations ex dock New York follow: 


Bleached sulphite, No. 1...........002s.s0ee8 3.75- 4.25 
Unbleached sulphite, strong, No. 1.............. 2.80- 3.00 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 2................4... 2.60- 2.80 
Easy bleaching sulphite....................... 2.90- 3.15 
Mitscherlich unbleached, genuine............... 3.00- 3.25 
Mitscherlich unbleached, ordinary.............. 2.80- 3.00 
Mratt, standard Swedish... ...:.. 2. .6.556cee0ses 2.90- 3.00 
eee We Ee WOR. sins codecs yactcseecsce 37.00-38.00 


Atterbury & McKelvey, 300 bls. from Moss; J. Andersen & 
Co., 5,279 bls. from Greaker and 624 from Hamburg; Central 
Union Trust Co., 2,285 bls. from Greaker; International Ac- 
ceptance Bank, 2,617 bls. from Rotterdam; M. Gottesman & 
Co., 4,000 bls. from Sebenico; E. M. Sergeant Co., 1,100 bls. 
from Oslo and 5,176 from Gothenburg; Castle & Overton, 
1,035 bls. from Hamburg; E. J. Keller Co., 1,600 bls. from 
Hamburg; Equitable Trust Co., 1,188 bls. from Hamburg and 
1,672 from Bremen; Ira L. Beebe & Co., 3,175 bls. from Ham- 
burg; Lagerloef Trading Co., 589 bls. from Hamburg and 525 
from Bremen; National City Bank, 330 bls. from Hamburg; 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 600 bls. from Copenhagen and 3,575 
from Sweden; Scandinavian Pulp Agency, 305 bls. from Co- 
penhagen; Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 1,000 bls. from 
Oslo; Parsons & Whittemore, 200 bls. from Gothenburg; 
Price & Pierce, 2,400 bls. from Gothenburg; Industrial Fiver 
Corp:, 625 bls. from Gothenburg; Hartig Pulp Co., -1,250. bls. 
from Hamburg; Tidewater Paper Mills Co., 24,216 bls. from 
Liverpool, N. S.; Nilsen, Lyon & Co., 4,500 bls. from Oslo; 
Kidder, Peabody Acceptance Corp., 250 bls: from Oslo; Mer- 
chants National Bank, 250 bls. from Greaker; Pagel, Horton 
& Co., 12,750 bls. from Sweden; Goldman, Sachs & Co., 700 
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Commercial Sulphate of Alumina 


Liquid Chlorine 
1-Ton Containers 


Tank Cars 


150-Lb. Cylinders 


Standard Bleaching Powder 
Natrona Porous Alum 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


21 East 40th Street New York City 


Importers of Chemical Pulps 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 


Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 
Sarpsborg, Norway; Forshaga, and Edsvalla, Sweden 




















Western Paper Makers Chemical Company 


Paper Makers Chemical Company 


Kalamazoo, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. Easton, Pa. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Pensacola, Fla. St. Austell, England 





Rosin Size, Satin White, Clays, Fillers 


Foam Killer, Felt Soap and Other Specialties 

















The Pulp and Paper Trading Co. 


21 East 40th Street New York City 





DEALERS IN DOMESTIC CHEMICAL AND 
MECHANICAL PULPS AND PAPER 
AGENTS FOR 
J. & J. Regers Company, Ausable Forks, N. Y. 

E. B. Eddy Company, Ltd., Hull, Canada 
Canadian Kraft Limited, Three Rivers, Canada 


Dealers in Wayagamack Kraft Pulp 
Smith Paper Mills, Montreal, Quebec 
AGENTS of Sulphite Pulp. Made by 


EASTERN 
Port Huren Sulphite & Paper Co., Port Huron, Mich. 














MITTS & MERRILL “0° SHREDDER 











Reduces Paper Stock 


Magazines, books, old 
paper and boxboard, 
frozen or dried pulp 
laps run through the 
Mitts & Merrill Grav- 
ity Feed Shredder are 
reduced to particles 
which hydrate readily 
when put into the 
beaters. 


Built in six sizes with spouts 
ranging from 18” to 45” wide 


























Reduces Costs 


Because shredding in 
the Mitts & Merrill 
Gravity Feed Shredder 
expedites hydration in 
the beaters there is con- 
siderable saving made 
in power. Thus we see 
that the shredder here 
illustrated reduces 
costs while it is reduc- 
ing paper stock. 


We will be glad to furnish | 
details upon request. 




















We also build a 100% efficient “Hog” to reduce pulp mill bark and wood refuse 


MITTS & MERRILL 101s tus s SAGINAW, NICH. 
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bls. from Hamburg; American Exchange National Bank, 160 
bls. from Oslo; Buck, Kaier & Co., 800 bls. from Sweden; 
Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, 500 bls. from Sweden; Order, 
1,740 bls. from Oslo, 1,946 Kotka, 449 Raumo, 450 Copenha- 
gen, 1,775 Greaker and 870 from Trieste. 


Paper Stock 


Imports of papermaking rags into the United States in 
1924 were very heavy, totaling 507,263,043 pounds, accord- 
ing to Government statistics, which probably established a 
new high record, being 110,000,000 pounds larger than in 
1923. Imports of papermaking raw materials other than 
wood pulp continued large during February, judging from 
manifests of steamers arriving at the port of New York in 
that month. Large shipments of rags were received, and pro- 
portionately big lots of old rope, bagging and waste paper 
came in. Imports of all kinds of papermaking stock through 
the port of New York in February, with names of consignees, 


were as follows: 
Old Rope 


Brown Bros. & Co., 166 bls. and 60 coils from Rotterdam, 
363 bls. Antwerp, 40 coils Oslo, 217 bls. and 10 coils Liverpool, 
505 coils Bristol, 228 coils and 62 bls. London, and 85 coils 
Hamburg; E. J. Keller Co., 28 bls. from Antwerp, 106 bls. 
Bremen, 109 coils Marseilles and 38 coils Rotterdam; Eller- 
man’s Wilson Line, 51 coils London; U. S. Mortgage & Trust 
Co., 85 bls. from Rotterdam; W. Schall & Co., 33 coils from 
Hamburg; W. R. Grace & Co., 60 bls. from Barcelona; Salo- 
mon Bros. & Co., 131 coils from Marseilles; Bank of New 
York & Trust Co., 51 bls. from Copenhagen, Order, 45 bls. and 
7 coils from Bremen, 45 bls. and 19 coils Liverpool, 177 bls. 
and 348 coils Copenhagen and 107 coils and 8 bls. Hamburg. 


Old Bagging 

Castle & Overton, 137 bls. from Antwerp and 233 Rotter- 
dam; W. Schall & Co., 100 bls. from Antwerp; E. J. Keller 
Co., 209 bls. from St. Nazaire, 306 Antwerp, 111 Barcelona, 
222 Hamburg, 326 Rotterdam, 26 Genos, 66 Algiers and 92 
Copenhagen; British Bank of South America, 106 bls. from 
Liverpool and 225 Manchester; E. Butterworth & Co., 187 
bls. from Antwerp and 43 Rotterdam; Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank, 109 bls. from Antwerp, 273 Marseilles and 25 
Manchester; Brown Bros. & Co., 229 bls. from Antwerp; 
Equitable Trust Co., 81 bls. from Manchester and 129 Barce- 
lona; Anglo-South American Trust Co., 71 bls. from Man- 
chester; Atlantic Exchange Bank & Trust Co., 46 bls. from 
Marseilles; J. B. Moss & Co., 58 bls. from London; Bank of 
New York & Trust Co., 113 bls. from Barcelona; New York 
Trust Co., 119 bls. from Barcelona; William Steck & Co., 80 
bls. from Rotterdam; H. S. Prince, 73 bls. from Liverpool; 
George M. Graves Co., 28 bls. from Genoa; Order, 128 bls. 
from Bombay, 148 Bristol, 91 Marseilles, 104 Genoa, 79 Glas- 
gow, 16 Liverpool, 99 Hamburg and 60 London. 


Rags 

Stone Bros. Co., 428 bls. from Antwerp, 158 Havre, 68 Dun- 
kirk, 53 Rotterdam and 181 Barcelona; E. Butterworth & Co., 
53 bls. from Marseilles and 82 Barcelona; Castle & Overton, 
47 bls. from Antwerp, 46 Rotterdam, 55 Bremen, 284 Dun- 
kirk and 35 Leghorn; E. J. Keller Co., 174 bls. from Ham- 
burg, 400 Trieste, 438 Marseilles, 2,335 Rotterdam, 201 Dun- 
kirk, 379 Bordeaux, 209 St. Nazaire, 200 Kobe, 1,486 Antwerp, 
26 Genoa, 220 Havre, 196 Amsterdam, 230 Barcelona, 140 
London, 410 Algiers and 550 Kobe; George M. Graves Co., 
245 bls. from Rotterdam; Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., 234 bls. from 
Rott@rdam and 161 Havre; S. Silberman Co., 60 bls. from 
Rotterdam and 31 Marseilles; Paul Berlowitz, 82 bls. from 
Rotterdam and 123 Havre; Atlas Waste Mfg. Co., 92 bls. from 
Rotterdam and 102 Havre; Leshner Paper Stock Co., 251 bls. 
from Havre and 29 Rotterdam; Victor Galaup, Inc., 148 bls. 
from Havre, 146 Marseilles and 28 Leghorn; Atterbury Bros., 
5 bls. from Havre and 42 Leghorn; R. Bishop Mfg. Co., 361 
bls. from Dunkirk; J. J. Patricof, 230 bls. from Rotterdam; 
Robert Blank, 129 bls. from Rotterdam, 330 Bremen and 17 
Marseilles; American Wool Stock Co., 142 bls. from Rotter- 
dam and 112 F n; S. Birkenstein & Sons, 363 bls. from 
Rotterdam, 47. Bremen and 595 Antwerp; Atterbury & Mc- 
Kelley, 51 bls. from Havre and 28 Dunkirk; Salomon Bros. & 
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tarch 


CONOMY can never be mis- 

taken for cheapness. In the mat- 

ter of sizing material, starch is cheaper 

than an all-glue size, yet the results 

are identical—in fact, the paper made 
with starch sizing is stronger. 


FOX HEAD 


NIAGARA 


SPECIAL PAPER 


Our experts can show you how 


these 


starches can be used advan- 


tageously in your mill. They will 
gladly call on request. 


Corn Products Refining Company 











[ THE name of the company 

from whom you buy your rosin 
means something to you as an as- 
surance of high quality and uni- 
formity, you are probably a user of 
Hercules Wood Rosin. Should you 
not be one of our customers, write 
us for information. . 


New York 











HERCULES POWDER CO. 


941 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 
Sales Offices: 


New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 

Chicago, Ill. Louisville, Ky. 

San Francisco, Cal. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. Duluth, Minn. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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UNION 
SULPHUR 


The Best for Better Sulphite Pulp 





Guaranteed 9914 Per Cent Sulphur 
Combined with 100 Per Cent Service 





Substantial warehouse stocks always 
maintained at strategically located 
seaboard stations insure 


Prompt Delivery Against All Orders 





The Union Sulphur Company 
Frasch Bidg., 33 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 














The survival of 
the fittest 


The easiest way to survive competition 
is to reduce the cost of production. 


Our equipment will help you to do this: 


Jenssen Acid Towers 

Jenssen Spray Coolers 
Bullard Gas Washer 

Decker Cooking Process 
Kamyr Feltless Wet Machine 


G. D. Jenssen Co. 


200 Fifth Ave., New York City 























Repeat Orders Prove Success of the 





Improved 
GIANT NEKOOSA BARK PRESS 





Prepares Bark for Fuel 52 Per Cent Dry 





NEKOOSA MOTOR & MACHINE CO., Nekoosa, Wis. 
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Co., 174 bls. from Havre and 44 Antwerp; A. W. Fenton, Inc., 
381 bls. from Rotterdam, 156 Dunkirk, 151 Bordeaux, 651 
Antwerp, 375 Cardiff, 43 Hamburg, 169 Naples, 226 Constan- 
tinople, 254 Leghorn and 174 Marseilles; American Trading 
Co., 128 bls. from Rotterdam; Kidder-Peabody Acceptance 
Corp., 35 bls. from Antwerp and 44 Trieste; Amsinck, Sonne 
& Co., 253 bls. from Marseilles and 72 Alexander; A. Hurst 
& Co., 27 bls. from Antwerp; Brown Bros. & Co., 894 bls. 
from Antwerp, 50 Rotterdam, 70 Alexandria, 35 London, 83 
Manchester, 121 Glasgow and 197 Hamburg; Albion Trading 
Co., 46 bls. from Marseilles; Katzenstein & Keene, 362 bls. 
from Rotterdam, 330 Barcelona, 479 Antwerp and 168 Dun- 
kirk; L. H. Abenheimer, 60 bls. from Dunkirk, 114 Hamburg 
and 154 Marseilles; L. Cohn, 53 bls. from Alexandria; A. 
Sohne & Co., 32 bls. from Alexandria; Maurice O’Meara Co., 
226 bis. from Antwerp and 30 Dunkirk; J. M. Rappaport, 104 
bls. from Constantinople; A. C. Fetterolf, 26 bls. from Liver- 
pool; A. H. Searle, 94 bls. from London; R. H. Macy & Co., 
93 bls. from Hamburg; International Purchasing Co., 61 bls. 
from Havre; J. B. Moors & Co., 73 bls. from Hamburg and 
222 Antwerp; Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., 43 bls. from Ham- 
burg; W. Schall & Co., 47 bls. from Manchester, 39 Bremen 
and 73 Hamburg; Strupp & Co., 147 bls. from Hamburg and 
124 Bremen; National City Bank, 68 bls. from Trieste, 57 
Naples, 113 Alexandria, 786 Hamburg, 68 Bristol, 12 Bremen, 
337 Manchester, 151 Genoa, 160 Copenhagen, 64 Havre, 31 
Bordeaux, 681 Marseilles, 120 London, 41 Dunkirk, 262 Leg- 
horn, 261 Rotterdam and 223 Libau; Coal & Iron National 
Bank, 143 bls. from Leghorn; Guaranty Trust Co., 28 bls. 
from Manchester, 70 Hamburg and 119 Barcelona; Grace Na- 
tional Bank, 230 bls. from Marseilles; American Exchange 
National Bank, 132 bls. from Marseilles and 23 Rotterdam; 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 468 bls. from Marseilles, 
98 Liverpool, 49 Havre, 80 Algiers and 97 Dunkirk; Anglo- 
South American Trust Co., 104 bls. from Barcelona, 33 Ant- 
werp, 53 Havre, 26 Copenhagen, 100 Marseilles, 34 London 
and 127 Bordeaux; International Acceptance Bank, 164 bls. 
from Antwerp, 455 Hamburg, 28 Barcelona, 61 Havre, 239 
Leghorn and 91 Bremen; Seaboard National Bank, 63 bls. 
from Antwerp, 118 Hamburg and 251 Copenhagen; National 
Bank of Commerce, 23 bls. from Antwerp, 56 Manchester, 10 
Havre and 20 Rotterdam; Banque Belge, 36 bls. from Ant- 
werp, 92 Hamburg and 85 Genoa; State Bank, 328 bls. from 
Antwerp, 37 Bordeaux, 222 Hamburg, 255 London, 57 Man- 
chester, 423 Marseilles and 117 Rotterdam; Garfield National 
Bank, 154 bls. from Rotterdam and 298 Hamburg; Union Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia, 233 bls. from Venice, 592 Ham- 
burg and 41 Havre; Manufacturers Trust Co., 164 bls. from 
Naples, 747 Hamburg, 197 Trieste and 90 Leghorn; Banca 
Italiana, 325 bls. from Alexandria; Atlantic Exchange Bank 
& Trust Co., 275 bls. from Bordeaux, 118 Antwerp and 72 
Marseilles; First National Bank of Boston, 21 bls. from 
Hamburg and 7 Havre; Bankers Trust Co., 141 bls. from 
Bremen, 260 Rotterdam, 141 Hamburg, 198 Copenhagen and 
77 Trieste; Equitable Trust Co., 245 bls. from Bremen, 300 
Leghorn and 144 Hamburg; National Bank of New York, 81 
bls. from Marseilles; Paterson National Bank, 33 bls. from 
Hamburg and 6 Liverpool; Chatham & Phenix National Bank, 
47 bls. from Havre; Capital National Bank, 40 bls. from 
Bremen; Chase National Bank, 40 bls. from Marseilles and 
69 Alexandria; Chemical National Bank, 85 bls. from Barce- 
lona; New York Trust Co., 54 bls. from London; Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Co., 55 bls. from Barcelona; Order, 295 bls. 
from Barcelona, 361 Antwerp, 10 Rotterdam, 22 Havre, 58 
Liverpool, 431 Hamburg, 576 Bristol, 153 Palermo, 561 Leg- 
horn, 46 Manchester, 1,978 Copenhagen, 41 Bremen, 149 Alex- 
andria, 228 London, 54 Belfast, 284 Buenos Aires and 664 
Libau. . 
Miscellaneous Paper Stock 

Anglo-South American Trust Co., 103 bls. from Antwerp, 
275 Rotterdam and 72 Cardiff; E. Butterworth & Co., 110 bls. 
from Rotterdam, 51 Londonderry and 10 London; Ignasio, 
Abela & Co., 80 bls. from Malta; Katzenstein & Keene, 41 
bls. from Cardiff and 45 Avonmouth; Maurice O’Meara Co., 
23 bls. from Dundee; Castle & Overton, 33 bls. from Dundee; 
National City Bank, 150 bls. from Leith, 24 Naples and 113 
Hamburg; Brown Bros. & Co., 53 bis. from Leith and 120 
Glasgow; American Exchange National Bank, 89 bls. from 





































In the Sheet 


N a study involv- 
ing 550 tons of 
paper and 1200 sam- 


Hardness ples, it was the com- 
bined judgment of 

and several expert paper 
Smooth Finish makers that the use’ 


of silicate in every 

case produced a 

\ harderand smoother | 
sheet. Get these 
qualities economic- 
- ally by using silicate 

of soda in your : 

beaters. 





































Philadelphia Quartz Co. 


Paper Sizing Division 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1831 













Beating Engines 
are Built 
for 
Heavy Duty 











Dayton Beater and Hoist Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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RUSS GELATIN CO. | 


GELATIN and GLUE 


ANIMAL SIZING GLUE STOCK 


LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN AMERICA ON 
FINE WRITING PAPER SIZING 








E. F. RUSS COMPANY i6sron"t''s"3. 
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Quality Guaranteed 


The Smallwood-Low Stone Co. 
Lisbon, Ohio 
U.S. A. 
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A SPECIAL filter for paper mills, pro- 


manufacturer desires. It is a modifica- 
tion of the well known Hungerford alter 
adapted to paper mill use. It is con- 
structed of concrete, strictly wrought 
iron pipe, brass strainers and especially 
prepared silica sand. It is as durable 
and efficient as can be built at any cost. 
It can be sold at a very low figure. 








This filter gives perfectly clear water, 
washes thoroughly, does not require re- 
newal of the sand bed, is absolutely re- 
liable in the performance of its duty and 
requires a minimum amount of attention. 


Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 


ducing all the results the paper 





Send for full particulars 


CLAYTON, N. J. 
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Works 
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Leith, 169 Manchester and 24 Kobe; Coal & Iron National 
Bank, 47 bls. from Glasgow; R. F. Downing & Co., 71 bls. 
from Manchester; Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 275 
bls. from Manchester, 51 Cardiff and 27 Glasgow; British 
Bank of South America, 162 bls. from Liverpool and 217 Man- 
chester; H. S. Prince, 53 bls. from Liverpool and 28 London- 


derry; E. J. Keller Co., 124 bls. from Rotterdam and 46 
Dunkirk; Baring Bros. & Co., 71 bls. from Cork; J. Cohen & 
Son Co., 26 bls. from London; Whaling Waste Products Co., 
89 bls. from Antwerp; Union National Bank of Philadelphia, 
201 bls. from London and 14 Glasgow; Furness, Withy & Co., 
147 bls. from Belfast; Atlas Waste Mfg. Co., 46 bls. from 
Rotterdam; Order, 52 bls. from Trieste, 931 Liverpool, 102 
Leith, 251 Glasgow, 162 Cardiff and 67 Nassau. 


Paper 

Importations of printing and wrapping paper into the 
United States during February were on a fairly large scale, 
judging from the manifests of steamers arriving at the port 
of New York. Receipts of cigarette, filter, hanging and other 
kinds of paper also were moderately large. Imports of paper 
of all kinds through the port of New York during February 
follow, these data being taken from the manifests of vessels 
reaching that port during the month: 


Printing 

Bank of New York & Trust Co., 431 rolls from Moss; F. C. 
Strype, 104 cs. from Rotterdam; Bankers Trust Co., 22 cs. 
from Naples and 204 rolls Hamburg; B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 
92 es. from Liverpool; Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., 1,490 
rolls and 54 bls. from Hamburg; Perry, Ryer & Co., 98 cs. 
from Glasgow and 26 cs. from Rotterdam; Chemical National 
Bank, 102 cs. from Glasgow and 141 rolls Hamburg; Ameri- 
can Bluefriesveem, Inc., 4 rolls and 55 bls. from Hamburg; 
New York & Hauseatic Corp., 41 bls. and 127 rolls from Ham- 
burg; Schenkers, Inc., 10 cs. from Rotterdam; C. Steiner, 20 
cs. from Rotterdam and 6 cs. Hamburg; P. C. Zuhlke, 227 cs. 
from Antwerp; W. Hartmann & Co., 574 bls. from Hamburg; 
Martin & Bechtold, 16 cs. from Bremen; Zellerbach Paper 
Co., 10 cs. from Yokohama; Import Paper Co., 26 cs. from 
Rotterdam; Majestic Mills Paper Co., 122 bls. from Rotter- 
dam; J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., 901 rolls from Trieste and 
16 bls. Hamburg; New York Times Co., 757 rolls from Goth- 
enburg; M. Gottesman & Co., 216 rolls from Gothenburg; 
Perkins-Goodwin Co., 37 cs. from Genoa; Ault & Wiborg, 28 
cs. from Hong Kong; Old Master Paper and Pulp Co., 209 
rolls from Trieste; C. G. Keferstein, 131 rolls from Trieste 
and 385 rolls from Hamburg; Keuffel & Esser Co., 68 rolls 
from Hamburg; Drinkhansen & Hollkott Paper Co., 41 bls. 
from Hamburg; Fourth & First National Bank of Nashville, 
299 rolls from Hamburg; Traders Paper Co., 426 bls. from 
Hamburg; P. Puttmann, 175 cs. from Antwerp; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 15 cs. from Liverpool; Bank of America, 83 
rolls from Hamburg; Bank of New York & Trust Co., 14 
rolls from Gothenburg; Order, 178 rolls from Oslo, 318 rolls 
Kotka, 192 rolls Helsingfors, 13 cs. Rotterdam and 2,317 rolls 
and 13 cs. Hamburg. 


Wrapping 

International Acceptance Bank, 295 rolls and 131 bls. from 
Trondhjem, 23 bls. and 249 rolls from Bergen; Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Co., 63 bls. from Antwerp; F. C. Strype, 7 
es. from Antwerp; J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., 228 bls. from 
Hamburg and 154 bls. from Gothenburg; Judson Freight For- 
warding Co., 10 cs. from Southampton; W. Schall & Co., 176 
bls. from. Hamburg; Fidelity International Trust Co., 11 bls. 
from Hamburg; Republic Bag & Paper Co., 527 bls. from 
Hamburg; International Forwarding Co., 2 bls. from Ham- 
burg; Maurice O’Meara Co., 52 bls. from Rotterdam and 130 
bls. Hamburg; F. Meyer, 12 rolls from Hamburg; Mer- 
chants Products Corp., 241 bls. from Bremen; Wilkinson Bros. 
& Co., 164 bls. from Rotterdam and 130 bls. Hamburg; Drink- 
hansen & Hollkott Paper Co., 111 rolls from Rotterdam; C. 
K. MacAlpine & Co., 1,507 rolls and 116 bls. from Gothenburg; 
Arkell Safety rue Co., 808 rolls and 57 bls. from Gothenburg; 
Borregaard Co., 1,553 rolls and 564 bls. from Gothenburg; 
F, L. Kraemer "& Co., 14 cs. from Antwerp; Blauvelt-Wiley 
Paper Mfg. Co., 79 bls. from Glasgow; Chemical National 
Bank, 103 rolls from Hamburg; H. Fishman Paper Co., 1,084 
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Cut down excessive wrap- 
ping paper investment. 

hy carry two wrap- 
ping paper lines for one 


wrapping paper purpose? 


MOSINEE 


presents a perfect wrap- 
ping paper, weight and 
strength for each wrap- 
ping purpose. Madein all 
weights from 15 pounds 
to100 pounds oie The 
one complete, standard- 
ized and economical line 
of wrapping paper sold. 


Mosinee Kraft 


“‘The Wrapper that 
Delivers the Goods’’ 
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Remember SCREEN PLATES and 
Wo. A. Harpy & Sons ||} JPANDY ROLLS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Originators and Oldest Manufacturers 
OF THE 








| W atermarking a Specialty 


Sreaiitietaiendineanes 


Cast Bronze Screen Plate Central Manufacturing Co. 
ALSO SPECIALIZE IN The Quick Service House 














Acid Resisting Digester Parts i KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 




















UNION SCREEN PLATE CO. 


Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. Lennoxville, P. Q., Canada 


UNION BRONZE SCREEN PLATES 
(Best phosphorized Cast Metal) 





PERFORATED METAL SCREENS 


Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to accurate gauge in all metals for end mills 





























UNION BRONZE SCREWS for Screen Plates Elevator Buckets and Perforated) 
Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed Sp ye hts = LL 
\ Light and Hea — Plate 
The Witham Screen Plate Fastener, Patented rite for perforated meta 
HENDRICK MFG. COMPANY 
THE ORIGINAL THE BEST Main Office and Werks 39 Church Street 954 Union Trust 
5! Dundaff Street New York City Leg 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


F. W. ROBERTS MANUFACTURING CO. 


All Products Guaranteed to Suit You 


STEEL SHELL BURRS YELLOW JACKET SHOWER 
Read the “ROBERTS IDEA” 











remeneies Metal Screens for Pulp and Paper Mills 





.065 inch round %x%%" Slots 3/32 inch round 
Steel, Copper, Brass, Bronze and other alloys punched for Centrifugal and Rotary Screens, Pulp 
Washers, Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, etc. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 57-65 Fairmount Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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rolls and 42 bls. from Gothenburg; C. G. Winans Co., 547 
rolls from Gothenburg; M. M. Cohan, 253 rolls and 25 bls. 
from Gothenburg; Thomas Barrett & Son, 25 bls. from Goth- 
enburg; Guaranty Trust Co., 9 rolls and 87 bls. from Gothen- 
burg; Order, 141 bls. from Hamburg and 6 cs. Antwerp. 


Cigarette 
Standard Products Corp., 178 es. from Havre; R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co., 670 cs. from St. Nazaire; American To- 
bacco Co., 500 cs. from Bordeaux; P. J. Schweitzer, 205 cs. 
from Havre; Zorro Tobacco Co., 25 cs. from Lisbon; DeMan- 
duit Paper Corp., 144 cs. from St. Nazaire; F. P. Gaskell & 
Co., 20 cs. from Havre; Order, 22 cs. from Barcelona and 6 cs. 
Havre. 
Writing 
Coenca-Morrison Co., 7 cs. from Southampton; A. Goodman 
& Co., 6 cs. from Liverpool; Guibont Freres & Co., 27 cs. from 
Southampton; Globe Shipping Co., 3 cs. from Southampton; 
Distinctive Writing Paper Co., 4 cs. from Southampton; P. 
Puttmann, 111 cs. from Marseilles; Marcus Ward, Inc., 7 cs. 
from Glasgow. 
Drawing 
Keuffel & Esser Co., 77 cs. and 41 rolls from Hamburg; H. 
Reeve Angel & Co., 7 cs. from London; E. Dietzgen & Co., 6 
cs. from Rotterdam; Favor Ruhl Co., 4 cs. from London. 


Filter 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., 2 cs. from Southampton and 35cs. 
London; E. Fougera & Co., 127 cs. from Southampton; J. 
Manheimer, 98 bls. from Southampton; E. H. Danziger & Co., 
15 cs. from Hamburg; A. Giese & Son, 59 bls. from Bor- 
deaux; American Import Corp., 73 cs. from Bordeaux; Order, 
36 cs. from Marseilles. 
Tissue 
F. C. Strype, 11 cs. from Liverpool; Meadows, Wye & Co., 
7 cs. from Liverpool; G. W. Sheldon & Co., 7 cs. from Liver- 
pool; Milton Snedeker Corp., 55 cs. from Helsingfors; Iwai 
& Co., 16 cs. from Kobe; Whitfield Paper Works, 25 cs. from 
Kobe; Baldwin Universal Co., 4 cs. from Liverpool; Order, 
4 cs. from London. 
Photo 
P. C. Zuhlke, 90 cs. from Antwerp; P. Puttmann, 32 cs. 
from Antwerp; J. J. Gavin & Co., 4 cs. from Liverpool; 
Gevaert Co. of America, 93 cs. from Antwerp; Globe Shipping 
Co., 311 cs. from Bremen; G. Gennert, 3 cs. from Antwerp; 
F. Henjes, Inc., 25 es. from Bremen. 


Hanging 

F. G. Prager & Co., 565 rolls from Antwerp; J. W. Hampton 
Jr. & Co., 732 bls. from Antwerp; F. J. Emmerich & Co., 4 
bls. from Southampton; 46 bls. Liverpool, 14 bls. Hamburg, 24 
bls. Havre and 17 bls. London; C. A. Haynes & Co., 210 bls. 
and 28 cs. from London; F. A. Binder, 5 bls. from Bremen; 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., 23 bls. from Liverpool; Drinkhansen 
& Hollkott Paper Co., 484 bls. from Antwerp and 288 rolls 
Bremen; A. C. Dodman Jr. & Co., 36 bls. from Antwerp, 4 
bls. Havre and 73 bls. Liverpool; R. F. Downing & Co., 45 
bls. from Kobe. 

Board 

Adrian Vuyck, 1,464 rolls from Rotterdam; Houbigant, 
Inc., 9 cs. from Havre; Gevaert Co. of America, 4 cs. from 
Antwerp; Draeger Shipping Co., 6 cs. from Southampton; 
H. H. Ayer, 9 cs. from Havre; O. M. Baxter, Inc., 48 cs. from 
Gothenburg; A. H. Ringk & Co., 6 cs. from Hamburg; Wilkin- 
son Bros. & Co., 135 bls. from Hamburg; Bendix Paper Co., 
25 bls. from Hamburg; Order, 4 cs. from London and 56 es. 
Hamburg. 

Miscellaneous 

Japan Paper Co., 17 cs. from Marseilles, 1 cse. London and 
7 es. Gothenburg; Borden & Riley Paper Co., 14 cs. from 
Antwerp; Dupont Cellophane Co., 2 cs. from Havre; Whiting- 
Patterson Co., 12 cs. from Havre and 48 cs. Southampton; 
Guibont Freres & Co., 3 es. from Havre; Hensel, Bruckman 
& Lorbacher, 8 cs. from Havre, 4 cs. Southampton, 5 cs. 
Bremen and 2 cs. Rotterdam. 
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Poruchf glue 


Will Serve Long Beyond the Span of 
Life Usually Allotted to Valves 


IRON BODY WHITE STAR 
GATE VALVE 


Double wedge self- 
adjusting discs of 
non-corrosive White 
“*POWELLIUM” | 
Nickel.. Outside 
screw stem and yoke. 
Steam working pres- 
sure up to 250 
pounds. 





SEE POWELL EXHIBIT 
SPACE NO. 504, NATIONAL 
EXPOSITION OF POWER AND 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 
DEC. 1 TO ¢ 1924, GRAND 
YORK, N. Y. 

Write for (descriptive 
Fig. 401 literature. 


THE WM. POWELL CO. 


Dependable Engineering Appliances 
CINCINNATI OHIO 


























8" Horizontally Split Casing Single 
Suction Belted Pump for Handling 
Heavy Stock 





Built in sizes ranging from 2” to 18”. 42 years de- 
signing and building centrifugal pumps for all condi- 
tions and service. .Our engineering staff is ever at 
your service. 


Please submit your specifications. 


LAWRENCE MACHINE COMPANY 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 





Mi facturer of “‘L ”* Pump, Centrifugal Pumping 
Machinery, Vertical Steam Engines, Contractors for 
Special Machinery 
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Biggs Equipment Mins 
Good Paper at a Profit 


WNERS of paper mills want to make good paper. And they 
want to make a profit. Not only do they want to, but they 
must, to stay in business. 
One of the best ways to accomplish those two objects is to install 
the best equipment, the kind that can be absolutely depended upon 





ey — yn eng Rotary to perform satisfactorily for many years, without breakdowns, and 
Bleaching boters at a low maintenance cost. 
Digesters Biggs Rotary Bleaching Boilers and Digesters are that kind of 
Riveted Steel Tanks equipment. That’s why they have so many friends everywhere, buy- 
Flumes, Smokestacks, Pen- ing more Biggs whenever they need additional equipment. 
stocks, General Steel Plate The Biggs Boiler Works Company 
Construction of every de- Seneca Place and Case Ave. Akron, Ohio 
scription Eastern Representative: Mr. Grenville A. Harris, 15 Park Row, New York City 













GLOBE and CYLINDER 


ROTARY BLEACHING BOILERS 
for Years of Dependable Cooking and Bleaching _ 














FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
FOR EVERY CLASS OF SERVICE 


No matter what the conditions, whether speed is high or low, for any kind of load—if a FLEX- 
IBLE COUPLING is the solution to your problem, we have the proper type for your particular drive. 


Put it up to our Engineers to make the selection. 


In addition to a variety of FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS we manufacture a complete line of 
POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 


including the 
U. G. AUTOMATIC ADJUSTER 
for Short Center Belt Drives. 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


T.B Woods Sons G..Chambers bersburg,Pa. 


Cambridge, Mass. Greenville, 
Makers of Power Transmitting Machinery Since 1857 
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A. 8. Cameron Steam Pum; - 
R ps (In 


] Co. 
I -Rand Co. (A. 8. Cameron 
team Pumps). 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


AIR OCOMPRESSO: Centrifugal) 
imere Co. 


Allis-Cha: 
ty Electric Co. 
aIz ITIONING 
APP AND CONTEOL 


American Blower Co. 
y. . 





) n-Sharp 
180) Mach. Co. 
AIR W. 

J. 0. Ross Eng. Corp. 


APRONS (Fourdrinier) 
Morey Paper Mill Supply Co. 


Jos. H. Wallace & Co. 
ASH TESTERS 
Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 
ASSORTING TABLES 
Moore and White Co. 


UTOCLAVES 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Works, 


Manitowoc Eng. 
Joseph T. Ryerss & Son, 
+ Ryerson » Inc. 
BALLS (Brass 
The Draper . Co. 


PRESSES 
Nekoosa Motor & Mach. Co. 


BARKING DEUMS (Paulson 
Manitowoc Eng. W ) 


Caldwell & Son Co., H. W 
Mf Lon & 





Marlin-Rockwell Corp. (Gurney Ball 
Bearings). 
8. K. F. Industries. 
d Thrust) 


Marlin mote hh Corp, (6 
e. 
Ball Bearings) tas 


Nobl 
oble & Wood Machi 
BEATER PLATES. ” 


Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
BEATER Y BARS 


FL 
Noble & Woed Machine Co. 
AND BLEACH- 


Ine 
American Voith Contact Ine. 
Baker Mfg. ne 
Beater “Hoist Co. 


Mach. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
BEATING TESTERS 

Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 


1925 


by the chee ee 


av AY (ay (YANO OV (@\ (ey (@ 


BELT DRESSING 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


The Falls Clutch & M. Co. 
Hill Clutch “. < Foundry Co. 


The Jeff: s. 

The Link It Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Ff. L. Smidth & Co. 

T. a viavEn Sons Co. 

Crescent Belt Fastener Co. 
LACING 

Chicago Bel Co. 

Graton & Knight . Co. 

Sehie' Co., 

BELTING ( 


Cotton) 
Morey Paper Mill Supply Co. 
EL’ Leather’ 


Chicago Belting 
ay & ads & Sone Mfg. Co. 


Schieren Co.. . A. 
—_ Gnaber) 
F. Goodrich 


Ru 
, 25, Paper Mill AS Co. 
Voorhees Rubbe: * te Oo. 
BELTING (Silent ) 
Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co 
BINDERSBOARD 
Noble & W: 
LOTTIN 


MACHINES 
Machine Co. 

TESTERS 
Foreign Paper Mills 
LEACHIN' 


G BOILERS 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Manitowoc Eng. W: 


BLEA G 
The Mathieson Alkali Wks. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
BLEACHING Le. agar sag 
Moore and White Co. 
BLOWERS 
American Blower Co. 
A. 8S. Cameron Steam Pumps (In- 
gersoll-Rand Co. 
I Fersoll-Rand Co. (A. 8. Cameron 
—e Punts. Ce. 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


BLOWERS ( 
General Electric Co. 
BLOW-OFF VALVES 


) 


Black-Clawson Co. 
BOARD SCALES 
Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 


BO 
Chandler & Taylor Co. 
Hamler Boiler & Tank Co. 
towoc Works. 


F. William Stocker 
ILER COMPOUND 
Garratt-Callahan Co. 

& FITTINGS 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
The Co. 





Appleton Wire Works. 
Cheney Bigelow Wire Works. 
Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co. 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 

8. Tyler Co. 


NE 
hur Co. 
—— 
Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co. 


BUCKETS 
Caldwell & Son a H. W. 


RS 
aa W. Roberts Mfg. Co. 
— Iron Works. 
Holyoke Mach. Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
John Waldron . 
CALENDER 


Beloit Iron Works. 
Ticond Machine Works. 
CALEND 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Swenson Evaporator Co. 


Kalbfleisch Corp. 


Fa Wire Mfg. Co. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co 


CA 


Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg 

GS (Steel & Semi-Stee!) 
Poole Eng. & Mach. Co. 

‘Cc SODA 





USTI! 

Diamond Alkali Co. 

Mic! n Alkali Co. 

The Mathieson Alkali Wks. 
Solvay Process Co. 


Caldwell & Son Co., H. W. 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 





DRIVES 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


CHEMICALS 
Diamond Alkali Co. 


Kalbfleisch Corporation. The 
The Mathieson Alkali Wks. 

Solvay Co. 

Western Paper Mkrs’. Chem. Oo. 


CHIPPERS 
Holyoke Mach. Co. 
CHLORINE ( 


Liquid) 
Blectro B Gas > 
Mathieson Alkali Wks., 
cKS 


CHU! 
Oneida Chuck Co. 


Kalbfleisch Corp. 


Y 
Manitowoe Eng. Works. 
‘atchman) 
Detex Watchclock Corp. 
BUNKERS 


COAL 


The Brown | em Mach. Co. 
Mfg 


COAL & ASH TANDLING SYSTEMS 


The Brown Hoisting Mach. Co. 
Godfrey Conveyor Co. 
Industrial Works. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co 

Link Belt Co. 

The Webster Mfg. Co. 


COATED P 


Waterviiet Paper Co. 
MA 


COATING 


— Waldron Corporation. 
Eastwood Wire Mfe. Co. 


CONCRETE REINFO G 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
CONDENSERS 


A. 8. Cameron Steam Pumps (In- 
gersoll-Rand Co.). 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. 8. Cameron 
Steam Fumes), 

Nordhere Mfe. 


CONDITIONING OVENS (Pulp) 


Foreign Paper Mills. Inc. 
INSULTING ENGINEERS 


7 ‘ 
Pesgusss Engineers. 
V. D. Simons. 

Jon. H. Wallace & Co. 





CONSULTING Loe peed (Power) 
eee ) Eageneesn 


CONTINUOUS SHEET WEIGHT- 


nr ag ay, 
Toledo Scale Co 


Canadian Toledo $ Seale Co., Ltd. 
RS (Building) 


The Wehater Miz 
‘0 0 (Belt) 
Caldwell & Son Co., H. W. 


CRANES ( 
Industrial 





| Buyers’ ‘Guide What and Where to Buy § 


Equipment, Apparatus, Supplies and Raw Materials Used 





Industrial Works. 
Arm) 
orks. 


) 
Reading Chain & Block Corp. 
Roeper Crane & Hoist Works, Inc. 
Swenson Evaporator 


Power 
Reading Chain & Block Corp 
Roeper Crane & Hoist Works, Inc. 
Swenson Evaporator 


( ve) 
Brown Hoisting Mach. Co 
Link = Co. 

CREOSOTING CYLINDERS 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. 
USHERS ( Sie Oo Coke) 
The Jeffrey Mfg 
Robins Conveying Bal Beit Co. 
The Webster 


Beloit Tron Works. 

bs { Mach. Co. 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
MACHINES 


Cheney Ly Wire Works. 


Bastwood Wire 
Glens Falls Machine Works. 
The AY: eo Co. 


DECKLE STRAPS 
Stowe & Woodward Co. 
ENSO: 
Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 
DIE P. 


Hobbs a Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
DIESEL GINES 


EW 
sespaen Mig. Co. 
Manitowoc Eng. Works. 


The Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. o 
Manitowoc Eng. 

DIGESTER COVERS 
Eastwood Wire . Co. 

DRAINAGE 
The Fulton Engineering Oo. 
RUM WINDERS (Drives) 
Beloit Iron Works. 

Machine Co. 
Corp. 


Ful 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
“g-C"" tor Co. 

DRYER TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Morehead ite oe Co. 

DRYING MACHINES 


sas Teas.” 
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DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


PAPER MAKING MACHINERY PéPER CUTTING 


PAPER BAG MAKING 









THE 


SMITH 
AND 


WINCHESTER 
MFG. CO. 


sR 


ESTABLISHED 1828 
AT 


SOUTH WINDHAM 
CONNECTICUT 











TWO DRUM REEL—Heavy Pattern 

















EFFICIENT AND DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
IS INSURED WITH 


Southwark Hydraulic Presses 


The illustrations show Southwark Standard Pulp Pressing 


Equipment. 
We have in stock several four column presses which can be 


converted into Pulp Presses, at very small expense. 





—— 
Southwark Pulp Truck, for Use with Press Shown at 
the Left. Saves Time and Labor 





SOUTHWARK Baling Press. All Types and 
nies FOUNDRY AND MACHINE Co. 
AKRON 0. 400 Washington Ave. CHICAGO 
100 E. South St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 343 S. Dearborn St. 
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DRYING SYSTEMS 

American Blower Oo. 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 
Jehn Waldron Corp. 


DUSTERS 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
DUST COLLECTING SYSTEMS 


ELECTRIC DRIVERS 

Harland Engrg. Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
ELEVATORS 

The Brown Hoist Mach. Co. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. 
Link Bel 


steam Pumps) 

—, (Pumping) 
rsoll-Rand Co. (A. 8S. Cameron 

Pumps). 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
ENGINES > 

Nordberg Mfg. 


ENGINES caeemme) 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
A. 8. Cameron Steam Pumps (In- 
nd Co ‘a 


EB. B. 

Manitowoc Eng. 

Swenson Evaporator Co. 
EXHAUSTEES 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


ANS 

American Blower Co. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 

FELTS 

Draper Bros. Co. 
AND JACKETS 

Appleton Woolen Co. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 

Duck Mills. 


Oliver Continuous a Co. 
FILTERS (Pressure and Gravity) 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 
The Permutit Co. 
FLOOR PLATES (Safety) 
Joseph T. Ryerson & . Inc. 
FLOUR SACK MACHINERY 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co 
FLOW METERS 
General Electric Co. 
FOLDING TESTERS 


roonn sien Paper MACHEN? 





Appleton Wire Works. 
Cheney Bigelow Wire Works. 
Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co.. 
aatrey Wire Weaving Co. 
The W. 8. Tyler Co. 





GAUGES Thickness) 
Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 


1925 


GEARS 
Caldwell & Son Co., H. W. 
Cleveland 


Worm Gear Co. 


Jeffrey > 

Meisel re as. 
Philadelphia Gear Works. 
Poole Engi 
Robins Conve Belt Co 
The Webster Mfg. Co. 

GEARS (Bakelite) 
Foote Bros. Gear & Mach. Co 
Meisel Press Mfg. 

GEARS (Fibre) 


General Electric Co. 
GEARS (Herringbone) 
Fawcus Machine Co. 
Foote veo) Gear & Mach. Co. 
GEARS Dag hide) 
Foote Bros. Gear & Mach. Oo. 
Meisel Press Mfg. Co. 
GEARS (Silent Chain) 
Foote Bros. Gear & Mach. Co. 
Meisel Press Mfg. Co. 
Chain Co 


Beloit orks. 
Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 


Holyoke Mach. Co. 
Press Mfg. Co. 
Mach. Co 


GOVERNORS (Engine) 
The Pickering Governor Co. 
ag me (Pump) 


Co. 
1 Blectrie Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS 
The Brown ee Mach. Ce. 
Industrial W 


GRANITE RoLis. 
Beloit Iron Works. 


Jones Bros. Co. 

GREASE 
The Keystone Lubricating Co. 
Sta Ofl Co. 

é 


REASE CUPS 
The Falls Clutch & M. Co. 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 


GRINDERS 
Glens Falls Machine Works. 
Holyoke Mach. Co. ) 
American Voith Contact Co., Inc. 
Bath Iron a ye. 


Chas. Walmsley & 
NES 


GRINDSTO 
The Smallwood-Low Co. 
GY ROOFS 


vU. 8. G Co. 
HAMMERS (Double Acting Steam 
Industrial Works. 

NG: 


The Falls Clutch & M. Co. 
Hill Clutch Mach. & Foundry Co. 
Standard Pressed Co. 

















J. O. Ross 
HOISTS (Chain 
Reading Chain & Block Corp. 
Roeper Crane & Hoist Works, Inc. 
J T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


(Electric 
General y won Co. 
Link-Belt 
Block Corp. 


Reading Chain & 
Roeper Crane & Hoist Works. 
ie Air & Steam) 


HO 
Allis-Chalmers 
A. 8. Cameron Steam Pumps (In- 
gersoll-Rand Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co, (A. 8. Cameron 


SE 
Morey Paper Mill Supply Co. 


Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 
HYDRAULIC 
Holyoke Mach. Co. 
ulic Machine Co. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. 8. Cameron 
Steam Pumps). 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Southwark Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
HYGROMETERS 
Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 
RS 


CINERATO 
The Biggs Boiler Works. 
Manitowoc Eng. Works. 

INDICATORS (Speed) 
Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 
IRON CASTINGS 


Manftowoc 


Simonds Saw and Steel Co. 
ENIFE GRINDERS 
Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co. 
Bocinetela Mf ree Oo of America. 
. Co. 


SULPHATE PULPS 
The ard Co.. Inc. 
LABORATORY MACHINERY 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 


CE LEATHER 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

LAYBOYS 
Moore and White Co. 
THER BELTING 


KETTLES 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Eng. Works. 


Tidewater Oil Sales Corp. 
YER 
Stickle Steam § 
CHINE 





Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 
Union Selling Co. 
CHANT! DRAFT APPARATUS 





Trimbey Machine Works. 

MICRO and Pocket) 
Foreign Paper _— Ine. 
Union Selling Co. 

MICROSCOPES 
Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 


Trimbey Machine Works. 


Westinghouse Elec. Co. 
OTORS 
General Electric Co. 
N. FOLDERS 
Hudeson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
NICKEL 
American Nickel Corp. 
Standard O11 Co. 
Tidewater Oil Sales Co 
OIL BURNING EQ 
Combustion Engin Corp. 
OIL FILTRATION & CIRCULATING 
SYSTEMS 


Bowser & Co. 
OIL HANDLING & PT SroRTe EQUIP- 
MENT 


Co., Inc., 8. F 
OIL STORAGE SYSTEMS 
Biggs Works Co. 
om Pe a eniis I 
‘aper ne. 
CARRYING 


Reading Chain AR. Block Corp. 
Swenson tor Co. 
AINT 


Gardco Paint Products ~ 

Watles Dove-Hermiaton Corp. 
PAPER G MACHINERY 
Smith & Winchester Mfz. Coe 
APER CUTTERS & SLITTERS 


Reloft Iron Works. 
Hamblet Machine Co. 
Meisel Press Mfg. Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfe. Co. 
PAPER CALENDER ROLLS 
Holyoke Mach. Co. 
° John Waldron Corp. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
L. L. Brown —— Co. 


Seaman Paper Co. 
PAPER CHINES 


Smith & Winchester Nie. Oe. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 


Co. 
Watervilet Paper =... 
Wausau Sulphate Fibre Co. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ SUP- 
PLIES 


Penn Paper & Btosx Co. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 


PAPER SCALES 
Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 
Toledo Scale Company. 
Canadian Toledo Scale “Co.. Lad. 
Union Selling Co. 


PAPER STOCK 
Taylor, Stiles & Co. 

PAPER G MACHINERY 
Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 

& Son, Inc. 


The Union Selling Co. 
ARCHMENT MANUFACTURERS 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Oe. 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co. 

Hendrick — 


P 
Feote Bros. Gear & Mach. Oo. 
= iral Works. 
The B fler Works. 
Hendrick Mfg. Ce. 
Dh 


T. Ryerson & Sen, Inc. 
P TIC 
Someten Steam Pumps (In- 
Ae. nd Co.). 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. 8. Cameron 
Steam Pumps 


Caldwell & Son 
— —_ Clutch & M. 
Foote Bros. Gear & Mach. Co. 
fet ones =. & Foundry Os. 

&. 
y W. A. Jones Pay. & Mach. Co. 


Holyoke t Co. 
I. Bie 


‘ood’s Sons Co. 
PULP (Chemical) 
J. Ande: 


. Co. 
Glens Falls Works. 
Holyoke — Co. 

eee Co. 
Moore & 
Swenson ieee 
The Sandy Hill Iron "3 Brass Works 
Hydraulic Machine Co. 
Southwark Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
PULP G: 

Glens Falls Machine Works. 
The Hermann Co. 
Se Mach. Co. 


Manitowoc Eng. aa a 
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Sheers Centrifugal Pumps 
} , , “Si a 





Type OMD 


Aurora pumps are made in many types, 
, to meet all conditions found in the 
paper mill field. 

We specialize in horizontally and 
: vertically split open and inclosed im- 
peller, single and multi-stage and deep 
well turbine centrifugal pumps as well 
as deep well reciprocating pumps. 

A card from you stating your condi- 
tions places our engineers at your serv- 
ice and results in a saving to you. 


AURORA PUMP & MFG. CO. 


Heme Office and Factories, Aurora, Ill., U. S. A. 











THE PAPER INDUSTRY 








If interested in the 


PAPER BOX 


DIRECTORY 


tm INDUSTRY 


PAPERBOX 








GET THIS BOOK 


For Particulars Address 
RAVENSWOOD 
PUB. COMPANY 

115 Washington Ave. No. MINNEAPOLIS 


























INDUSTRIAL—AGRICULTURAL— MUNICIPAL— RESIDENTIAL 


A Type for Every Service 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


GOULDS 







































r handling STRINGY Stock, Cross 
Pumps are efficient and dependable 


E. M. CROSS MACHINE CO., Berlin, N. H. 
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PULP STONES 
Smallwood-Lew Stone Co. 


PULP STONES (Artificial) 
American Voith Contact Co., Inc. 
PULP TES 
Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 
PULP THICKENEERS 
Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 


PULP WASHERS 
Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 
PULPWOOD qescunss 
The Jeffrey 
pumnene MA 


i 
A. 8. o——— Steam Pumps (In- 


gersoll-Ra 


d Co.). 
ne rsoll- Rand Co. (A. 8. Oameron 


team Pumps). 
Lawrence Machine Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
PUMPING | ema (Air Lift) 
Ingersoll-Rand 
PUMPS (Boiler am 


Works. 
A. 8. Cameron Steam Pumps (In- 


ag tay Co.). 
Glens Falls Machine Works. 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 


-Rand Co. (A. 8. Cameron 


team Pumps). 

Lawrence Mach. 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 

Taber Pump Co. 

Valley Iron Works. 

PUMPS (Deep Well) 

Aurora Pump & 
Cameron 
gereoll-Rand_ ee 

Goulds Mf; 


? 


> 
@ 
E 


Co. 
=~ oe. (A, 8. Cameron 


Taber Co. 


-Rand Co. 
PUMPS (Vacuum) 


A. 8. Cameron Steam Pumps (In- 
-Ran ). 


id Co. 
M. Cross Mach. Co. 
The Geulis Mis, 


Co. 
a ad “So. (A. 8. Cameron 


team Pumps). 
ag | . Co. 
H. & F. M. Roots Co. 
Taber ; Lat Co. 


CUTTERS 
Perkins & = Ine. 
Taylor, Stiles & 

RAG AND PAPER DusEEns 
Holyoke Mach. Co. 

RECLAIMING ay 


The Zaremba Ce. 

REDUCTION GEARS 
Foote Bros. Gear & Mach. Co. 
Hill Clutch Mach. & Foundry Ce. 
Kerr Turbine Oo. 


BRAG 
B. F. 





Seghes & e Sewall Co. 
Beloit Works. 
Smith & & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
REELS (Automatic Collapsing) 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 


REFINERS 
The Hermann Mfg. Co. 
REGULATORS (Grinder Pressure) 
American Voith Contact Co., Inc. 


REGULATORS (Grinder, 
Load 5 
Meyer Governor Co. 


REGULATORS 5 Gee Seem, Wa- 
ter, Gas and Air) 


Foster Bng. 

Golden- Anderson Valve oe Co. 
REGULATORS (Steam Plant) 

Foster Eng. Co. 

Golden-Anderson Valve Spec. Co. 

Locke Regulator Co. 

Mason Regulator Co. 
REGULATORS Bog) 

Trimbey Ma e Works 
ROLLS 

Bogtey & Sewall Co. 

t Iron Works. 
Ho! otzobe Mach. A 


B. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
fohn Waldron Corp. 


Cameron er Pumps (In- 


g. Co. 
’ (A, 8. Cameron 


gs. Co. 
Steam Pumps (In- 


Speed and 


1925 


ROLLS Genbessizs) 
John Waldron Corp. 
ROLLS (Rubber Covered) 

Beloit ae ey my 


OsSIN 
Hercules Powder Co. 


ROTARIES 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Manitowoc Eng. Works. 

my BOILERS 


Y BLEACHING 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
AFETY TREADS 
we 4 T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. . 
T 
International Salt Co., Inc. 
SATIN 
Kalbfleisch Corp. 


VE-ALLS 
American Voith Contact Co., Inc. 
Glens Falls Machine Works. 


SAWS 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
SCALES (Automatic Dial) 
Toledo Scale Company 
Canadian Toledo Scale Ca., Ltd. 
SCALES (Desk and Pocket) 
Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 
Union Selling Co. 
SCALES Camneat) 
Howe Scale Co. 
ALES (Industrial) 
Hors Scale Co. 
ALES (Hopper) 
Howe Scale Co. 
SCALES (Platform) 
Howe Scale Co. 
SCALES (Recording Dial) 
Howe Scale Co. 
Track) 


Howe Scale Co. 


American Voith Contact Co.. Inc. 
Bagley & Sewall Co. 
orated Metal) 
Hendrick . Co. 
Charles Mundt & Sons. 
SCREENS (Woven Wire) 
The W. 8S. Tyler Co. 
SCREEN PLATES 
Central Mfg. Co. 
Fitchburg Screen Plate Co. 
William A. Hardy & Sons. 
Union Screen Plate Co. 
SECOND HAND MACHINERY 
Frank H. Davis 
SEDIMENTATION TESTERS 
Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 


SHAFTING 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Caldwell & Son Co., H. W. 
The Falls Clutch & M. Co. 
Hill Clutch Mach. & Foundry Oo. 
J T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
SHEETS £2 & Steel) 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
onowas 3 PIPES 
-* The P Ay tile Machine Co. 
aper xtile Machine 
WwW. Roberts Co. 
Biaith & ‘Winchester Mfg. Co. 
The J Mfg. Co. 
Mitts & Merrill. 
SILENT 
The Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
SILICATE 
The Philadelphia Quartz Co. 


SIZE 
Kalbfieisch > Corpesation. ane 
Western Paper Makers’ Chem. Co. 


TES' 
Pa 











Mills, Inc. 
REWINDING MA- 
Contact Co., Inc. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Samuel La on Co. 
John Waldron 


BLOWERS 
— Power Specialty Corpora- 
ion. 





SODA ASH 

Diamond Alkali Co. 

Michi; Alkali Co. 

The thieson Alkali Wks. 

Solvay Co. 
MACHINERY 

Beloit Iron Works. 

Meisel Press . Co 

Nord Mfg. 


SPEED CHANGES 
Moore and White Co. 


SULPHA' 


SPEED REDUCERS & TRANSFOR- 
MEES 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co. 

Wm. Ganschow 

wi .. -~+ Mach. & Foundry Oo. 

W. A. Jones Fay. & Mach. Co. 
Turbine Co. 


Kerr 
Palmer-Bee Company. 
Poole Eng. & Mach. Co. 


SPEED REDUCTION UNITS 


Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co. 
Hill Clutch Mach. & Foundry Oo. 
Palmer-Bee Company. 
Philadelphia Gear Works. 


PIRAL GEARS 
Foote Bros. Gear & Mach. Co. 
SP 


RINKLER SYSTEMS 
Cc. 8. B. Sprinkler Co. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
Foote Bros. Sie & Mach. Co. 
The Je Co. 

Morse Chain 

Robins Conv Dg Belt Co. 
The Webster Mfg. Co. 


STEAM ACCUMULATO 


RS 
= & Combustion Engineering, 
td. 


STEAM REGULATORS (For Dryers) 
Pickles. 


Foster Co. 
Golden-Anderson Valve Spec. Co. 


=“ Bars, Shapes, Plates, Sheets, 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


= -¥ PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


FB gh res Works Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Riter-Conley yo. 


STOCK CIRCULATING SYSTEM 


The Hermann Mfg. Co. 
Ticonderoga Machine Works. 


STOKERS 


Combustion Engineering Corp. 
Riley Stoker Corp. 


STORAGE TANES (Steel) 


The Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Riter-Conley Co. 


STUFF C. 


HESTS 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 


STUFF PUMPS 


Beloit Iron Works. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

In oe -Rand + (A. 8. Cameron 
m 

Noble & Wood } Machine Co. 


SUCTION ROLLS 


Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
TE OF ALUMINA 
General Chemical Co. 
Kalbfleisc’ 


rp. 
SULPHITE (Strong Bleached and Easy 


Bleaching) 
= rd Co., lo 
Borregaa: a Ine. 


SULPHITE BLEACHERS (Rotary) 


The Biggs Boiler Works Co. 


SULPHITE FITTINGS 


24 
The Biggs Boller Works Co. 
Union ur Co. 


Glens Falls Machine Works. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
SUPERHEA' 


Power Specialty 
eee 7X AmD TACHO- 


Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 
Union Selling Co. 
(Iron and 


ANES 

The Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Hamler Boiler & Tank Co. 
Hendri . Co. 





TANKS AND 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
TENSILE STRENGTH AND 
STRETCH TESTERS 
Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 
Union Selling Co. 


TESTING ACIDS 
Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 
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TOLLES MACHINES (Hesl and Get 


TRUCKS (M 
General Motors Truck Co. 


TROLLEYS (I-Beam) 

Roeper Crane & Hoist Works, Inc. 
TRUCKS (Dolly) 
Little Dolly Truck Co. 


(Hydraulic) 
American Voith Contact Co., Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


lmers 
a Company. 
Electric 


Terry Steam Turbine Co. : 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


UNI 
Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co. 


VEtieble Steam Special 
by ee 


GM. Davis ie 





jerson Valve Spec. Co. 
(Non-return; 


Eng. Co. 
Golden-Anderson Valve Spec. Oo. 
i 
en- 1 
The Lunkenhe' ‘Co. ae 


Foster ’ 
Golden-Anderson Valve Spec. Co. 
VALVES (Relief) 
Golden Amerson ‘Val Spee. 
jen-. alve Oo. 
oe Fy RPTION SYSTEMS 
Corp. 


vars 
As Boiler Mig. Go.” Co. 


etme Corp. 


VULCANIZERS 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
WASHER WIRES 

Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co. 
oS. ee 

WASTE PAPER STOCK 

Mendelson Bros. Paper Stock Oo. 
Glens Pelle Meshine Oo 
Hungerford Inc. 


W. 

The James Leffel and Co 
WET 

Oarthage Machine Co. 
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The Morehead 
Back-to-Boiler 
System will more 
than pay for it- 
self inashorttime 
through savings 
effected in your 


fuel bill. 


Morehead Manufacturing Co. 
Dept.O, Grand River at Warren 
Detroit, Mich. 






pet BS: 





“BACK — TO-—-BOILER-SYSTEM” 


POSITIVELY DRAINS ALL TYPES Of STEAM APPARATUS. DELIVERS CONDENSATION 
AND FEED WATER TO BOILERS UNDER ALi CONDITIONS AT MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE (138) 








BARRE GRANITE IN PRESS ROLLS 


Is Revolutionizing the Whole Paper Making Industry 





If your Paper Machines are not equipped with Press Rolls of BARRE GRANITE you are not 
getting the results that you should get, for it is a recognized fact that granite rolls are much 
superior to any others and Barre Granite the best of all. Let us tell you about them. 


Jones Brothers Company 
BARRE, VT. | BOSTON, MASS. 
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Alphabetical Index to Our Advertisers 


When writing them, please mention The Paper Industry 


























American Blower ............2sseee05 
American Nickel Cor 
American Sole and Belting Leather e 


Tannery, Inc. 


American Spiral Pipe Works........ 2182 
American Steam Pump Co........... 2242 
American Voith Contact Co., Inc.... 2118 
pe Et Ee Aare arr 2226 
Appleton Wire Works.............++. 2122 
Appleton Woolen Mills................ 2124 
Armstrong = & ie _— Me bec cuvee 2199 
Aurora wy * piece dascceve 238 
Austin Co. dow Lttoseue Inside Back Cover 
mater & Gen Co., TB. .c.cccccccses 2208 
TS SE Ee rrr 2164 
Bigelow Wire Works, Cheney........ 2187 
Biggs Boiler Works Co., The......... 2234 
Black-Clawson Co., The.............. 2196 
Borregaard Co., Inc., The.........-.- 2224 
Beweer & Co., B. Bic ccccscccccccoces 2162 


Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co.. 
Brown Hoisting Machine Co 2 







Bulkley, Dunton & Co............... 2197 
Caldwell & Son Co., H. W........... 2104 
Cameron Machine Co................ 2183 
DN OR ea tier 2214 
Carlyle Johnson Mach. Co., The...... 2190 
Central Manufacturing Co........... 2232 
Chandler & Taylor Co.............+. 2180 
Cheney Bigelow Wire Works......... 2187 
Chicago Belting Co............ ck Cover 
Cieveland Worm Gear Co., The...... 78 
Combustion Engineering Corp....... 2166 
Cook’s Sons, Inc., Adam............. 2180 
Corn Products Refining Co........... 2227 
Crescent Belt Fastener Co........... 2189 
Cross Machine Co., PE 4 2238 
Cc. 8. B. Sprinkler Co................. 2210 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co............. 

Dawee Cox, Fram Bho. ccccccccccccesss 2205 
Davis Regulator Co., G. M........... 2204 
Dayton Beater & Hoist Co........... 2229 
Detex Watchclock Corp... 2194 
Diamond Alkali Co..............+-+. 2218 
Diamond Power Specialty Corp...... 2112 
Downingtown Mfg. Co..........-.++- 

Se Sy Ss nec toccpssacatasean 2198 
Draper Manufacturing Ca.. FRB swsve 

Eastern Manufacturing Co........... 2218 
Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co.............. 2126 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co............ 2095 
Elliott Company ...........-.eeeeee0- 2111 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. ........+..+++.- 

Falis Clutch & Machine Co., The.... 2194 
Fawcus Machine Co..............+.+. 2194 
POCO, TE Wesicccrcesectuceese 2214 
Ferguson Engineers ...............+:. 2214 
Fitchburg Duck Mills................ 2184 
Fitchburg Screen Plate Co........... 2178 
Foote Bros. Gear & Mach. Ca....... 2195 
Foreign Paper Mills, Inc............. 083 
Fulton Engineering Co., The......... 2123 
Ganmathow: Cad Wahine ovisescccovcesss 2203 
Gardco Paint Products Co........... 2197 
Garratt-Callahan Co................. 2188 
Gatti Paper Stock Corp.............. 2218 
General Chemical Co................. 2220 
General Bilectric Co: ............6.66% 

General Motors Truck Co............ 2105 
Glens Falls Machine Works.......... 098 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co. ‘i 


Goodrich Rubber Co................. 0 

Gees BE, Ge, TB. ccc csccccccceccs 2238 
Graton & yy Es ne on -a5s be ke 2181 
Gurney Ball Es abbas 5 aches wd 2201 


Hamblet Machine Co 
Hamler Boiler & Tank Co 
Hammermill Paper Co 
Hardy, George F....... 
Hardy & Son, Wm. A... 
Hendrick Mfg. Co 
Hercules Power Co 
Hermann Mfg. Co., The 
Hill Clutch Mach. & Foundry Co 
Pe cao es ph ae atécebe és balk 2 
Holyoke Mach. Co 
Howe Scale Co., The 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co............. 2 






Hungerford & Terry, Inc............. 2230 
SS ree 2099 
Hydraulic Machinery Co., Ltd....... 2172 
Improved Paper Machinery Co....... 2085 
Industrial Works ............. 2102 
Ingersoll-Rand Company . 2114 
International Salt Co., Inc........... 2222 
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Jones Foundry & Mach. Co., W. A... 2116 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 2109 
Kalbfleisch Corporation, The......... 2109 
Keystone Lubricating Co., The....... 2119 
Lambeth Rope Corp.................+ 2092 
Langston Co., Samuel M............. 2169 
DE SE NE cc cu wccccscetnscs 2233 
Leffel & Co., The James............. 2188 
EE, WN a os nko dads’ winks 00 2214 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., The..... 2196 
DPE Gs WEB b ccs cores ccctscccs 097 
ee aaa 2204 
pe DS Ee eae 2184 
Lunkenheimer Co., The.............. 2110 
Machinery Co. of America........... 2190 
Manitowoc Engineering Works...... 2203 
Marlin-Rockwell Corp ............... 2201 
Mason Regulator Co................. 2123 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc......... 2081 
Meisel Press Mfg. Co................ 2212 
Mendelson Bros. Paper Stock Co..... 2219 
| UE yy Oo ea oe 2219 


H. 

Michigan Alkali Sindh + bok es 25.0004de 2216 
Michigan Pipe Co., The 
OO ' § . ees eee 
GO in cacevvveuiccased 2k 
Morehead Mfg. C 

Morey Paper Mill Supply Co 
Morse Chain Co - 
Mundt & Sons, Charles............... 





Nash Engineering Co., The.......... 2177 
National Safety Council............. 2242 
Nekoosa Motor & Mach. Co.......... 2228 
Noble & Wood Mach. Co......... 2194- 2208 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co......... 

Norwood Engineering Co............ 2202 
Oliver Continuous Filter Co......... 217 
jo Eo eee ree 2222 
CD CIEE OND. nda ccevnikcdceece 2194 


a Pe ee eee 2192 
Penn. Paper & Stock Co............. 218 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co........... 2226 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. ................ 2224 
Perkins & Son Co., Inc., B. F........ 2208 
pa le re ree 2113 





Philadelphia Gear Works 
Philadelphia Quartz Co 
Pickering Governor Co., The 


Pickles, W. F. 


Poole ee the Wis. Machine Co 


Powell Co., Th 


Power Specialty Co.. 
Price & Pierce 
Pulp & Paper Trading Co 


Ravenswood Pub. Co 


Reading Chain 


Rhoads & Sons, J. E 
Riley Stoker Corporation 
Riter-Conley Co. 


e 





& Block Gorp...22.21 


Roberts Mfg. Co., F. W...... aeckoe es 


Robins Grane fi 


Roeper Crane & 
Roots Co., P. 


Ross Re hS OX Cor J.O 


Russ Company, 


E. 
Ryerson & Sons, hepaak T 


Sandy Hill Iron & - Ww Works 
Schieren Co., Chas. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co 
Shuler & Benninghofen 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co 


Simons, V. D. 
S. K. 


Smidth & Co 


Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co 
OPP Creer rere 
Solvay Process Co 
Southwark Foundry & Machine Co... 

Springfield Mfg. C 2 
Standard Oil Co..... 
Stephens, Adamson Mfg. Co 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co 
Stowe & Woodwa 
Swenson Evaporator Co 


Smith, 8S. 


zoeet rhe Co 
y P. * i Epeaws 


Taylor 8.. 


Taylor, Stiles & Co 
Terry Steam Turbine Co., The 


Tidewater Oil 


Toledo Pipe Threading Mach. Co 


Toledo Scale Co..... 


F. Industries 
Smallwood- rte a Co., The 


Belt Co 
~ yn Inc 


eee eee eee eee ee eee 






rd Co 





Ticonderoga Machine Works......... 


Sales 


Trimbey Machine eens sor steee- 


Tyler Company, The W 


Union Screen Plate Co. 


Union Selling Co., The............ a's 


Union Sulphur 


United States Gypsum Co 


. 


Vickers & Com 


Wailes Dove- ute Corp. 


Wallace & Co., 


Co 


bustion Eng'ring, Ltd. 


Walmsley & Co., — Ltd., Chas.. 


Waterbury Felt ‘Co 
Watervliet Paper Co 


Wausau Sulphate Fibre Co......... we 


Webster Mfg. Co., 


Western Paper 


Makers’ Chem. Co.... 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.... 


Wood's Son Co., 
Wyckoff & Son, 


Zaremba Co. . 


T. B 
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AMERICAN-MARSH PUMPS 


SIMPLEX—_DUPLEX—CENTRIFUGAL 


\~ American-Marsh Pumps, whatever the type, 








are heavily constructed with the best of ma- 

terial and workmanship. They are the re- 
sult of over 35 years’ experience in the building of 
high grade pumping machinery. Every pump is 
given a thorough test under actual working con- 
ditions before shipment. 


There are over 165,000 in successful operation. 


The line includes: 


Boiler Feed Pumps Bilge Pumps 


Suction Box Pumps = Condensation Pumps 


Wet and Dry V 
aed 7. Centrifugal Pumps 


Air Compressors Paper Stock Pumps 





Write for bulletin covering type in which you are interested 


AMERICAN STEAM PUMP COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

















Human Interest Pictures 
with 
Safety Messages 


All posters attractively printed in two colors. Sizes 9"x12” and 17”x23” 
Members of the National Safety Council receive 36 different safety posters each month— 
extra copies as desired. A new bulletin every day! 


Every National Safety Council bulletin (poster) tells 
a “story” that is just bound to attract attention and 
make an impression. 

Perhaps the workers may forget safety rules and 
FATHERLESS' regulations, but safety bulletins teach them safe habits. 

fadiients Steal the Jon tem Thousands of other companies with problems like 

the Lives of Little Children your own are using safety bulletins to preventiaccidents 
and decrease accident costs. You can profit ffom their 
experiences and get their bulletins to help yg do the 
same thing in your operations. 

For further details and sample bulletins write to 


The National Safety Council 


Organized for service—not for profit 
168 North Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 



































